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we  have  earned  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
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The  War  and  Building 

The  year  1918  must  see  the  war  won  for  World  Democracy,  and  every  American  worthy  the  name  will  support 
the  Government  with  all  his  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  not  needed  for  direct  war  activities,  and  must  show  their  patriotism  in  some 
other  way.  For  them,  the  only  other  way  is  to  support  generously  those  who  do  direcdy  prepare  for  and  carry  on 
the  war.    Without  such  support,  all  war  activities  would  utterly  fail  for  want  of  material  and  money. 

Hence,  the  essential  patriotism  of  folly  90,000,000  of  Americans  is  to  pursue  their  usual  daily  avocations  and  busi- 
nesses wth  the  utmost  energy,  so  as  to  create  the  material  and  earn  the  money  needed  by  our  war  leaders.  The 
more  normal  and  active  business,  as  a  whole,  can  be  kept,  the  more  fully  the  country  will  be  able  to  support  suc- 
cessfolly  that  "pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war"  into  which  we  are  now  plunged.  The  more  disturbed  and 
abnormal  business  becomes,  the  less  able  the  country  will  be  to  meet  its  stem  obligations  at  the  international  front. 

Disturbance  and  dislocation,  to  an  extent,  there  must  be,  and  this  will  necessitate  certain  readjustments;  but  the 
great  every-day  world  of  men  and  affairs  must  go  on,  war  or  no  war,  in  much  its  usual  way,  with  all  the  infinitely 
complex  activities  that  characterize  hunian  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

It  is  these  complex  activities  that  constitute  for  the  most  part  the  business  of  the  world,  and  upon  them  all  people, 
from  puling  infancy  to  doddering  age,  depend  for  their  daily  necessities,  comforts,  and  luxuries. 

As  absolutely  essential  as  it  is  to  prepare  for  and  prosecute  the  war  with  "vigor  and  rigor,"  it  is  as  absolutely  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  body,  social,  economic,  industrial,  and  financial,  in  its  normal  healthy  condition ;  and  that 
can  only  be  done  by  keeping  every  one  at  work  to  produce  what  every  one  else  needs,  thus  earning  to  buy  what 
every  one  else  produces. 

In  the  great  building  industry  of  the  country,  with  its  billions  of  annual  expenditure,  there  is  a  possible  element  of 
unnecessary  pretentious  building  that  may  be  postponed  to  more  propitious  times;  and  the  architect  and  the  ma- 
terial man  will  suffer  accordingly.  But  so  far  as  the  architect  is  concerned,  he  ought  to  make  it  clear  to  his  foture 
clients  that  all  the  planning  and  designing  for  such  luxury  building  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  now,  so  that, 
when  the  time  comes  for  action,  as  it  surely  v/ill  at  no  distant  foture,  there  will  be  no  irritating  and  costly  delays, 
due  to  the  abnornul  rush  of  building  activity  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  close  of  the  war. 

So  far  as  the  material  man  is  concerned,  he  should^  make  it  clear  to  his  prospects  that  waiting  for  prices  to  fall 
after  the  war  closes  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  With  many  of  the  building  materials,  the  prices  have  not  kept  up 
with  their  cost  of  production,  of  which  labor  constitutes  more  than  90%.  And  the  labor  scale  is  not  going  to  de- 
scend appreciably  when  the  war  is  over.  All  normal  and  needed  building  can  be  done  now  to  far  better  advantage 
than  in  the  hurry  and  congestion  of  post  war  times,  when  buildings  will  be  in  great  demand. 

Besides,  as  a  steadying  industrial  influence,  building  gives  remunerative  work  to  more  different  kinds  of  professions 
and  trades  than  any  other  single  industry.  Every  building  erected  results,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  creating 
fixed  values  and  distributing  fluid  capital.  An  abnormal  restriction  or  disturbance  of  building  activities  would  be 
fraught  with  serious  consequences  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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"The  Highlands,"  Skippack  Pike,  above  Ft.  Washington,  Pa. 


THIS  excellent 
example  of  the 
late  Georgian 
period  of  Colonial  ar- 
chitecture, possessing 
many  unusual  feat- 
ures, is  yet  almost  un- 
known to  architectu- 
ral students.  Situated 
on  the  Skippack  Pike, 
about  one  mile  above 
Fort  Washington,  Pa., 
and  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Whitemarsh 
Valley,  this  estate  has 
been  little  affected  by 
the  march  of  progress, 
perhaps  because  the 
property  has  had  only 
three  owners  since  its 
erection  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago. 
The  house  was  built 
in  1796  by  Anthony 
Morris,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  speaker 


By  C.  A.  Ziegler 


Lntrance-Porch  and  Base  of  Corner  Marble  Pilasters 


of  the  State  Senate, 
who  sold  the  projv 
irty  in  1808.  It 
came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  George 
ShcafT  in  1.S13,  and 
was  occupied  by  his 
son,  Mr.  John  D.  T. 
ShcafT.  until  last  year, 
when  he  died,  at  nine- 
ty-six years  of  age. 

(Kher  than  a  frame 
addition  at  the  rear, 
the  property  remains 
in  its  original  condi- 
tion, and  olTers  an  op- 
portunity to  study  a 
gentleman's  estate  of 
the  early  days  of 
the  Republic.  The 
house  is  quite  preten- 
tious, more  claljorate 
than  either"  Stcnlon" 
or  "Wyck"  on  the 
exterior,  although  all 
the     interior     wood- 


The  House  from  the  Driveway  Approach 
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The  Spring-House  by  the  Lake 


I  he   I  rellised  ILnlrance  to  the  Garden 


work  is  ver>-  much  simplitied. 
the  paneled  walls  being  conspic- 
uously absent.  The  rooms  and 
halls,  however,  are  of  noble  pro- 
portions, and  had  the  original 
mantels  not  been  replaced  by 
the  marble  mantels  of  the  early 
eighties  the  rooms  would  still  be 
most  impressive.  The  front  is 
laid  up  of  dressed  stone,  with 
carefully  cut  stone  pilasters  with 
Ionic  caps,  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment after  the  old  manner. 

The  main  doorway,  with  its 
well-designed  jxjrch  and  railing. 

—  a  splendid  example  of  Colo- 
nial ironwork,  rather  oddly 
built  outside  the  porch  columns. 

—  forms  a  charming  entrance, 
possessing  that  welcoming  as- 
pect we  somehow  always  associ- 
ate with  these  fine  old  Colonial 
doorways. 

Surrounded  by  great  oaks  and 
pine   trees,   as   the   visitor   ap- 


This  relic  of  Colonial  days  seems  new  compared  with  the  bole  of  this  ancient  oak 


The  Ljving-Porch  is  elevaled  to  give  light  to  the  kitil-cn,  wh'ch  is  siluptcd  In  (he  bosemeni 


proaches  up  the  winding  lane, 
the  house  expresses  a  feeling  of 
combined  refinement  and  dig- 
nity; and  as  one  obtains  a  view 
of  the  garden  from  the  driveway, 
through  the  old-fashioned  arbor, 
the  atmosphere  of  bygone  and 
vanished  days  is  again  recreated. 
In  visiting  most  Colonial 
houses  one  generally  finds  the 
buildings  and  grounds  so  much 
changed  it  is  difhcult  to  visualize 
their  old  aspect,  but  at  the 
"Highlands"  the  garden  and 
grounds  jiractically  retain  their 
original  condition,  in  so  far  as 
the  plan  is  concerned.  From  the 
orangery,  arbors,  walks,  box 
hedges,  etc.,  that  remain,  one 
need  tax  the  imagination  buf 
very  slightly  to  enjoy  the  expe- 
rience of  walking  again  in  one 
of  the  charming  old-fashioned 
Color.ial  rardcns  a!  out  w'  i  h  ro 
n-,u(h  has  lecn  v, litun. 
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The  "Business"  of  Architecture 


Part  IV.     Section  I 
By  Daniel  Paul  Higgins 

The  pubticalion  of  this  important  scries  iif  articles  ott  "The  'Jiusiiicss'  of  .Irchilcclure,"  of  Which  the  first  inslalUneuts  uere  con- 
tained in  our  last  four  issues  for  1916, —  to  which  our  readers  are  referred, — is  herewith  resumed.  This  article  will  he  conlinued  iu  the 
February  and  March  numbers,  xvhcre  the  detailed  explanation  and  illustralinn  of  further  details  of  such  an  ornanization  as  it  here  pro- 
posed will  be  taken  up.     This  installment  deals  with  the  necessary  bases   by   which   a    small   must    be   changed   to   a    larger   practice. 


THERE  is  nothing  in  tiie  world  wortli  while  that  is  not 
moved  hy  j^ood  method.  The  real  things  heing  done  in 
architecture  hy  real  architects  are  more  interesting  and 
more  wonderful  than  the  fiction  of  lihraries  and  the  make- 
helieves  of  the  stage.  They  cannot  he  told  in  one  article  or 
one  hook,  and  they  all  fit  together  to  make  a  drama  which  is 
heing  played  day  hy  day  Ijefore  our  very  eyes. 

Every  architect  is  in  the  cast  and  some  have  speaking  parts, 
altliough  the  vast  majority  go  to  make  up  the  chorus  or  the 
moh.  The  stars  stand  out  preeminently  —  and  why?  Because 
their  .general  (|ualifications  —  of  which  husiness  and  method 
play  a  large  part  —  go  to  make  for  greater  efficiency  as  well  as 
to  instil  conhdence  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  puhlic. 

The  word  "Business,"  unfortunately,  hrings  to  the  minds  of 
many  architects  the  picture  of  an  inchoate  mass  of  complex 
details  and  red  tape,  an  undigested  hodge-podge  of  figures,  re- 
([uiring  the  most  painstaking  analysis  to  understand  or  hring 
out  their  true  meaning. 

There  is,  however,  a  science  of  husiness  organization,  al- 
ready in  operation  in  the  offices  of  several  jirogressive  archi- 
tects, that,  wliere  used,  has  hrought  results  to  which  these 
criticisms  do  not  apply.  It  is  the  misapplication  of  the  term 
that  has  hrought  it  into  such  disrepute  —  and  the  present  de- 
velo])ment  of  American  huilding  re(|uirements  demands,  as 
never  hefore,  scientific  and  etHicient  I)usiness  organization. 

A  "husiness  organization"  is  the  machine  hy  means  of  which 
all  the  other  forces  of  architecture  and  huilding  are  made  ef- 
fective. An  efficient  organization,  like  a  good  machine,  must 
work  with  a  minimum  loss  of  energy.  Every  pound  of  steam 
that  is  uselessly  dissipated  must  detract  from  the  efficiencv  of 
the  engine  as  a  means  of  transport.  The  power  that  is  to  he 
directed  and  used  for  progress  hy  means  of  the  locomotive 
engine  should  not  he  spent  in  carrying  superfluous  niachincrv 
and  fuel,  nor  in  climhing  unnecessary  grades.  Likewise,  a 
husiness  organization  which  is  to  assist  and  direct  the  other 
forces  of  an  architect's  practice  should  not  cause  nor  permit 
any  dissipation  of  energy.  Many  a  practice  conducted  ha]i- 
hazardly  is,  in  the  ahsence  of  proper  husiness  methods  and 
specialization  of  function,  wasting  energy  which  should  he 
conserved  and  realized  in  the  form  of  direct  profits. 

Methods  and  system  necessary  to  meet  the  modern  recjuire- 
ments  of  American  husiness  have  changed  so  rapidlv  that 
many  architects  have  trouhle  in  keeping  ahreast  of  the  times. 
The  methods  .of  today  succeed  only  to  go  into  the  discard 
of  tomorrow.  The  crackle  of  "exploded"  methods  put  out  of 
comnu'ssion  hy  new  demands  is  as  continuous  as  tlie  roar  of 
artillery  upon  the  I)attlefields  of  luirope.  The  individual  archi- 
tect, competing  with  one  who  has  just  made  the  change,  nuist 
also  change,  or  he  will  find  himself  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 

The  "Business  of  .Architecture,"  like  anv  other  hu.siness. 
needs  to  he  kept  constantly  laundered  —  in  exactlv  the  same 
sense  as  a  shirt.  Eresh  ideas  are  necessarv  and  needed,  just 
as  the  arteries  of  the  hody  continually  need  fresh  hlood. 

One  of  the  most  common  defects  in  manv  architects'  organ- 
izations is  to  acce])t  the  superannuated  notion  of  ])lacing  an 
individual  in  complete  charge  of  all  functions,  with  the  title 
of  "Business  Manager,"  whose  training  invariahlv  is  along 
])ractical  lines  only,  with  little  or  no  real  techni(|ue.  In  most 
cases  the  scope  of  his  work  is  construed  to  he  to  attend  to 
clients'  requirements,  supervise  i)usiness  details  and  routine, 
r^vcrscc  the  making  of  drawings,  write  specifications,  superin 
tend  construction,  etc. 


There  are  many  dangers  possible  from  the  system  where 
all  functions  are  autocratically  controIle<l  hy  an  individual 
whose  training  and  kn<jwlcdge  arc  solely  along  the  lines  of  hi> 
.specialty.  In  many  offices  where  tliis  system  exists,  architec- 
tural merit,  husiness.  and  other  important  factors  arc  made  --uh 
ordinate  to  the  manager's  i)articular  interest  and  symjiaili' 

^'ou  will  call  to  mind  many  architects  who.  in  an  effort  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  the  details  of  their  practice,  have 
vested  fidl  control  of  their  organiz;ition  in  a  s<i-calle<l  "Man- 
ager," who  in  most  cases  has  been  trained  as  a  building  sn;    - 
intendent.  with  little  or  no  apj>reciatioii  for  the  centrali/. 
or   dc\elo|)ment    of   a   consistent   design   or   business   y- 
Lacking  in  designing  knowledge  himself,  his  apiK)intnien; 
designers  are  injudiciously  made,  and  his  super>'ision  and  in- 
terest in  this  direction  are  superficial  and  haphazard.     In  the 
absence  of  proper  directions,  designers  are  free  to  ex|)eriment 
and  develop  many  different  styles;    and  the  manager's  far- 
reaching  authority  often  permits  him  even  to  interfere  with 
the  essential  fpiality  of  design,  merely  in  order  to  effect  some 
sort  of  economy  in  the  construction  of  the  building.    Chw 
thus  made  hy  him  are  often  with  no  regard  whatever  foi 
effect  that  may  react  upon  the  design,  as  the  latter  is  entirely 
secondary  to  his  own  particular  sympathies  and  interest!*. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  good  construction  is  g<x>«l  ilc- 
sign ;  and  as  all  gf)oil  design  in  architecture  depen<ls  ujhmi  cor- 
rect construction,  any  arbitrary  change  in  the  melh<Hl  of  con- 
struction naturally  interferes  with  the  intention  of  tlie  design 
—  particularly  in  the  case  of  half-timber  work,  where  the 
points  of  construction  form  nearly  all  the  interest  of  the  de- 
sign ;  where  any  change,  either  as  regards  dimensions  or  ma- 
terial used,  would  lead  to  a  totally  different  inter|>retation  of 
the  work  when  completed.  .\  manager,  with  absolute  control 
of  the  draughting-office  as  well  as  the  selection  of  contractors. 
was  appealed  to  by  a  firm  of  wood-workers  carrying  out  some 
half-timber  construction  to  permit  certain  changes.  The  de- 
sign called  for  certain  lengths  and  dimcnsifms  of  timl)er:  the 
contractor,  having  no  such  material  on  hand.  ap|X?alcd  directly 
to  the  manager  to  allow  him  to  utilize  material  which  in  no 
.sense  corresponded  to  the  dimensions  called  for.  with  the 
result  that,  when  completed,  the  work  was  found  to  be 
pieced  together  out  of  a  great  number  of  short  lengths,  which, 
in  the  use  of  ceiling  beams  and  such  like  construction,  reduced 
this  particular  effort  of  the  designer  to  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  amateurish  attempt. 

.\  man  more  trjiineil  in  ilesign  wouUI  never  have  jiermitte*! 
such  an  alteration  from  the  drawings  to  be  made  —  jiarticu- 
larly  as.  had  he  been  given  an  opportunity,  the  designer  could 
readily  have  so  readjusted  his  design  as  to  utilize  intelligently 
the  material  at  hand. 

The  (|uestion  of  selection  of  contractors  more  fitte<l  to  do^ 
certain  types  of  work  than  others  should  certainly  l)e  taken 
care  of  by  the  manager  in  consultation  with  the  designer,  as 
it  can  readily  be  understcxxl  that  some  men  show  more  f|nali- 
fication  than  others  for  certain  tyjies  of  work:  and  inasmuch 
as  the  larger  interests  of  every  architect's  office  dei>end  uixm 
the  pursuance  of  a  fixed  ])olicy  as  regards  business  and  the 
standard  of  attainment  which  he  has  set  himself  in  connection 
with  general  design,  both  are  jet>i)ardized  or  attained  pre- 
ciselv  in  mtio  to  the  <legree  of  intplh<ren--e  that  t'le  general 
l)olicy  of  the  office  shows  in  the  disposition  of  work  which 
is  he'ug  carried  &\X.  I'nd-"  ■  r'"  c'rc :v  "^  anccr.  i:i  .-iUlit'  i 
to  the  monetar^■  loss  res-.'.lting  fro— t  the  unneces-.nrv  d->  :b'e 
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handling  of  matters,  there  exists  a  lack  of  enthusiastic  ci>- 
operation.  community  of  interest,  and  loyalty  of  all  employees, 
ail  of  which  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  character  of 
work  produced,  and  both  the  business  and  professional  repu- 
tation of  the  architect.  Under  this  method,  with  its  lack  of 
proper  records  and  direction,  we  find  men  neglecting  their 
work  through  lack  of  interest,  or  we  find  men  wasting  time  in 
doing  work  for  which  they  are  not  especially  fitted  or  trained. 

The  determination  of  what  form  the  accounting  reports 
should  take,  the  matters  to  be  reported  upon  and  the  method 
of  reporting,  have  been  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  so- 
calleil  "Office  Manager" — as  stated  before,  a  man  generally 
iinfirted  by  aptitude  and  training  to  decide  these  fundamentals 
of  statistics;  when  the  result  will  inevitably  lead  to  endless 
confusion  and  to  the  making  of  many  reports  where  one  ac- 
curate record  would  suffice.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  stenog- 
raphers or  boys,  without  judgment  or  training,  making 
accounting  records  upon  which  later  the  architect  will  depend 
in  making  decisions  affecting  far-reaching  policies.  Or  we 
will  find  anybody  and  everybody  writing  specifications,  check- 
ing drawings,  seeing  clients,  etc.,  when  the  individual  in 
charge  is  too  busy  himself  or  is  out  of  the  office. 

Again,  where  this  system  is  in  vogue,  there  is  the  inevitable 
dissipation  of  energ}-  in  the  mere  endeavor  of  trying  to  per- 
form different  ftmctions,  when  each  one  requires  special 
knowledge  and  training.  This  sy.stem  is  not  unlike  the  man 
who  prided  himself  on  lieing  in  seven  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness, while  in  any  one  of  them  he  was  not  doing  real  business 
enough  to  keep  a  monkey  in  peanuts ;  or  the  man  who  could 
converse  in  nine  languages,  but  had  no  ideas  in  any  one  of 
them.  Under  such  an  administration  important  functions  are 
conducted  indifferently,  and  seldom  is  any  one  function  per- 
formed supremely  well.  Specialization  of  study,  ability,  and 
energy  has  reflected  much  credit  on  such  men  as  Burbank, 
who  knows  plant  life;  Burroughs,  who  knows  bird  life; 
Edison,  who  knows  electricity ;  W'anamaker,  who  knows  mer- 
chandise: Ford,  who  knows  a  utility  auto  car;  and  many  other 
successful  speciahsts.  Exactly  the  same  specialization  of 
energ}-  in  an  architect's  organization  is  essential  in  order  to 
obtain  a  successful  practice. 

To  make  a  success  in  architecture  nowadays  requires  about 
equal  parts  of  skill  in  organization,  talent  in  promotion,  art. 
construction,  and  financing. 

Constructive  imagination  sees  structures  before  they  are 
tangible.  .American  business  today  is  crammed  full  of  op- 
portunities for  architects  with  constructive  imagination  to 
promote  and  create  profitable  projects  of  a  meritorious 
character.  Some  architects  are  known  for  their  business  and 
promotion  abilities,  along  with  a  laxity  of  artistic  perception, 
while  many  others  are  known  only  for  their  artistic  capa- 
bilities and  interests.  Seldom  do  we  hear  of  an  architect 
possessing  the  appreciation  of  special  expert  knowledge  con- 
trolling all  the  different  important  functions  that  go  to  make 
up  the  .successful  practice  of  his  chosen  profession. 

We  do,  however,  know  a  few  architects  who  see  the 
value  of  combining  with  the  artistic  and  construction  interest 
a  keen  business  organization.  Such  men  can  see  the  wisdom 
of  employing,  within  their  own  organization  and  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity,  the  best  business  talent  available,  which  then 
cooperates  and  participates  with  all  the  other  forces  employed 
in  a  true  and  comprehensive  way. 

It  is  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  demand  for 
architects  possessing  proper  organizations,  in  addition  to  their 
artistic  qualifications,  which  brings  in  the  necessity  of  scientific 
management  to  correct  and  accord  the  discordant  elements 
that  always  accompany  changes  in  conditions  and  methods. 
-As  is  commonly  the  case  in  changes  of  this  character,  the  men 
in  charge  do  not  outgrow  their  habits,  and  attempt  to  govern 
new  and  larger  systems  by  the  same  means  and  through  the 
same  methods  as  were  found  adapted  to  smaller  organizations. 
But  no  one  man  can  now  get  and  keep  in  personal  touch  with 
all  the  details  of  a  fair-sized  practice  —  though  it  is  being 
attempted.   Some  good  men  have  cut  short  their  lives  in  this 


endeavor,  and  others  have  produced  confusion  and  loss 
through  adlierence,  in  larger  business  opportunities,  to  those 
relics  of  management  which  are  applicable  only  to  small 
practices. 

When  the  architectural  business  reaches  the  point  where 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  be  carried  in  the  mind  of  one  man, 
there  exists  a  choice  between  two  principal  courses.  In  one  — 
and  undoubtedly  the  exceptional  —  case  the  architect  can  him- 
self continue  to  oversee  and  direct  the  business  functions  of 
his  office.  It  is  then  most  essential  for  him  to  obtain  an  able 
and  efficient  head  for  his  department  of  design.  The  other 
alternative  —  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  one  the  greater 
majority  of  architects  would  prefer  and  follow  —  would  be  to 
desire  themselves  to  continue  to  keep  in  sufficiently  close  touch 
with  the  direction  of  the  department  of  design  in  their  office 
so  as  to  control  its  development  according  to  their  own  ideas 
—  often  with  the  assistance  of  a  qualified  designer,  who 
is  only  subordinate  to  the  architect  in  such  matters.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  them  so  to  reorganize 
their  business  as  to  make  it  possible  to  place  its  conduct  in 
the  hands  of  a  business  manager  with  a  proper  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  his  office  and  its  relation  to  the  work 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Hence,  when  the  mind  at  the  head  of  important  depart- 
ments, such  as  those  of  Design,  Business,  and  Job  Supervision, 
is  of  a  recognized  and  special  ability,  it  can  carry  its  specialty 
to  a  very  profitable  end,  keeping  in  personal  touch  with  the 
smallest  details,  and  can  make  daily  personal  observation  of 
any  cooperative  part  necessary  to  bring  complete  success  to 
the  architect.  This  specialization  of  function  by  men  scien- 
tifically trained  in  their  specialties  permits  the  architect  to  be 
relieved  of  actual  participation  in  details,  and  thereby  allows 
him  time  to  secure  and  promote  new  work,  and  to  properly 
attend  to  and  supervise  its  design.  With  the  aid  of  exact 
accounting  and  other  statistical  information,  he  is  then  placed 
in  the  position  where  he  can  best  control  his  practice  with 
profit  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  his  clients. 

The  welding  of  these  units  into  a  consolidated  system  by  the 
architect,  scientifically  assisted  by  a  proper  business  organiza- 
tion, with  all  its  parts  properly  coordinated,  will  then  be  ade- 
cpiately  prepared  to  furnish  the  most  efficient  results  in  the 
most  economical  way. 

Today  the  architect  with  a  fair-sized  practice  needs  a  better 
organization,  with  more  accurate  knowledge,  than  did  his  pro- 
totype of  twenty  years  ago ;  but,  unlike  him,  he  must  have  such 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  deductions  from  large  aggregates  — 
not  in  masses  of  undigested  detail.  To  place  before  an  archi- 
tect a  mass  of  detail  figures,  from  which  nothing  can  be 
obtained  without  painstaking  analyses,  is  mere  wasteful  ineffi- 
ciency. The  employee  needs  to  find  his  own  self-interest 
coincident  with  the  efficiency  of  his  effort,  and  thus  have  his 
loyalty  fixed  through  interest  in  the  success  of  the  system,  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  in  service  to  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

These  preeminently  vital  principles  can  be  secured  through 
a  means  that  is  totally  lacking  in  a  system  where  all  functions 
are  absolutely  controlled  by  one  individual  subordinate  to  the 
architect.  That  means  is  —  in  addition  to  the  application  of 
scientific  control  to  such  important  functions  as  Design  and 
Job  Supervision — "Business  Management,"  with  its  statistical 
science,  which  has,  as  fundamentals,  three  elements :  1  — '- 
Scientific  records;  2 —  Scientific  grouping  of  those  records; 
3  —  Scientific  deductions  from  those  groupings. 

Under  the  first  element,  the  heads  of  Design  and  Job  Super- 
vision may  have  individual  parts,  by  which  to  single  out  the 
inefficient  and  uneconomical,  so  as  to  exercise  continually  that 
control  which  wjll  improve  the  record  and  have  its  reflex  in 
the  second  and  third  elements. 

lender  the  second  element  the  reward  of  the  employee  may 
he  fixed,  not  by  an  arbitrary  fixed  rate  per  hour  or  day,  but  in 
jiroportion  to  the  results  of  his  efforts. 

Under  the  third  element  the  architect  may  have  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  operations,  and  thus  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  direct  them  adequately. 
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fiR-CHTIEnURAIi 


&E.NLRAL  VILW 
OLD  BRICK  CHURCH,  PARK  STREET,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 
BUILT  IN  1828 


PLATE  LXXI 
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NAVE.  LOOKIMG  LAST 


THE.  SOUTH   AISLE. 

ALL  SAINTS  CHURCH,  GOODMAYE5,  ESSEX,  ENGLAND 

P.  K.  ALLEN.  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE  VIII 


F.LtVATIONS  AND  5E.CTION 

HOUSE.   FOR   JOHN   5TRAWBRIDGE.    LSQ..   LAVEROCK.    PA. 

LDMUND    B.  GILCHRIST.  ARCHITE.CT 


Elevations  reproduced  at  the  scale  of  sixteen  feel  to  the  inch 
Section  reproduced  at  the  scale  of  eight  feel  to  the  inch 
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PLATF.  IX 


Elevations  reproduced  at  the  scale  of  sixteen  feet  to  Ike  inek 
Section  at  top  reproduced  at  the  scale  of  twelve  feet  to  the  inch 


HOUSE   FOR  JOHN   5TRAWBRIDGE.    ESQ.,  LAVEROCK.    PA. 
tDMUND   B.  GILCHRIST.  ARCHITECT 
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MINOR    FRLNCH   CHATEAUX 


ENTRANCE.  FRONT 


mCHUEnURAlj 


VIEW  OF  REAR.  TAKEN  FROM  ACROSS  THE  POOL 
THE  CHATEAU  AT  DAUBEUF,  (5LINL  INFE'RIEURE) 


PLATE  XLII 


AMLRICAN    COUNTRY    HOMLS 


VltW  FROM  STRLLT 


flRlCHIIEnDMi 


ENTRANCE.  FRONT 

HOUSE.  FOR  EDWARD  T.  CHAPIN,  ESQ.,  DULUTH,  MINN. 
ARTHUR  A.  5TARIN,  ARCHITECT 


PLATE  CXXV 


AMLRICAN    COUNTRY    HOML5 


GE.NE.RAL  VltW 


HRCHnEOlJRAb 


DETAIL.  FRONT  ENTRANCE. 

COTTAGL  ON  ESTATE  OF  GEORGE  ARENTS.  JR.,  ESQ.,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

LLWIS  COLT  ALBRO.  ARCHITE.CT 
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AMERICAN    COUNTRY    HOMLS 


FRONT  VIEW 


LNTKANCL  APPROACH 


^RCHnEQCroALi  "f^^ADow  farm."  altlrations  to  housl  for  ldward  l.  young,  esq.,  glln  cove.,  l.  i. 

\*^REME^^^  DAVIS,  McGRATH  &  K1E.55LING,  ARCHITtCTS 
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RLAR  VU.W 


flRCHnEnURAb 


FRONT,  SHOWING  SERVICE   END 
'ME.ADOW  FARM."  ALTERATIONS  TO  HOUSE.  FOR  EDWARD  L.  YOUNG.  ESQ.,  GLEN  COVE.  L.  I. 

DAVIS.  McGRATH  &  KIE5SLING.  ARCHITECTS 


PLATE  CXLVT 


AMERICAN    COUNTRY    HOML5 


DINING  ROOM 


LIVING  ROOM 


pf^T^QT^j^  "MEADOW  FARM,"  ALTERATIONS  TO  HOUSE  FOR  EDWARD  L  YOUNG,  ESQ.,  GLEN  COVE,  L  \. 
EME?5^C^  DAVIS.  McGRATH  &  KILSSLING,  ARCHITLCT5 


PLATE  CXLVII 


AME.RICAN    COUNTRY    HOMLi 


SECOND  FLOOR  HALL 


SUN   ROOM 


MRCH^QDRflJl  ■''^E.ADOW  FARM."  ALTLRATIONS  TO  HOUSE  FOR  LDWARD  L.  YOUNG,  L5Q.,  GLEN  COVE,  L  I. 
\^J'(D/[E^f^  DAVIS,  McGRATH  5:  KItSSLING.  ARCHITtCTS 


PLATE  CXLVIII 


AMERICAN    COUNTRY    HOMES 


OWNERS  BEDROOM 
^n^  ••  MEADOW  FARM,"  ALTERATIONS  TO  HOU5E  FOR  EDWARD  L.  YOUNG,  ESQ..  GLEN  COVE.  L  I. 
^EW^  DAVIS.  McGRATH  &  KIE5SLING,  ARCHITECTS 


PLATE  CXLIX 
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A  House  Alteration  at  Glen  Cove,  L  I. 

Davis,  McGrath  &  Kiessling,  Architects 


The  Original  Farmhouse 


It.-^-^ 


X  this  particular  alteration  prob-  ' 

lem  —  and  please  note  that  all  • 

alteration   problems   are    both  i 
"particular"  and    "individual!"  — 
there  was  involved  a  client  with  ; 
a  family  accustomed  to  sumptuous 
apartment    surroundings    such    as 
are  found  in  New  York  in  the  upper  i 
seventies,   West   Side.    Obtaining  | 
a  country  abode  for  eight  months  ' 
of  the  year  involved,  moving  into 
a  much  smaller  apartment  in  the 
middle  sixties,  East  Side  —  and  a 
complicated    re-distribution    of    a 

large  amount  of  lu.xurious  furniture  and  fittings  between 
the  two  places.  ^The  incompatibility  of  this  sort  of 
furniture  with  the  uneven  floors  and  the  cracked  plaster, 
natural  to  loosely  constructed  exterior  walls  and_sagging 
floors,  immediately  becomes  obvious.  It  was  apparent 
from  the  beginning  that  a  thorough  reconstruction  of 
the  old  structure,  and  the  elimination  of  gilt  finish  and 
silk  damask  covering  carved  walnut  furniture,  was 
imperative.  The  latter,  left  natural  and  re-covered 
with  made-to-order  tapestry,  became  harmoniously 
possible  —  once  the  house  itself  was  tuned  up  to  an 
appropriately  higher  pitch. 

After  much  expenditure  of  tim.e  and  gasoline,  the 
place  itself  was  discovered  —  at  an  hour's  motor  distance 
from  New  York.     A  couple  of  hundred  feet  back  from 


I  he  Old  hronl  and  bervice  hnd 

the  highway  stood  a  long,  homely,  gray  painted 
shingled  farmhouse  of  the  familiar  postgraduate 
Long  Island  type,  —  a  combination  of  a  century 
old  original,  partially  revamped  and  brought 
appropriately  douti  to  date  somewhere  in  the 
middle  seventies.  The  inside  boasted  of  no  heat 
except  coal  stoves,  while  an  old  hand  pump  attached 
to  an  antique  cistern  under  the  kitchen  floor  pro- 
vided the  entire  outfit  of  plumbing! 

All  the  traditions  of  the  middle  seventies  were 

removed,  including  piazzas,  bay  windows,   front 

door,  scalloped  edge  black  slate  roof,  and  heavy 

eaves  and  gable  rakes.     All   the  chimneys  were 

'  rebuilt,   the  plaster  and   shingles   removed   (yes. 

Ithe  studs  —  some  of  them  —  ivere  retained!)  and 

mixed    with    new    cjpress   ones,    laid 

ten     inches     to     the 

rriu.  weather.      Old  floors 

were    taken    up,  and 
rebuilt  to  carry-  new 
wide  oak  plank,  with 
""]  rosewood  splines;  the 
!  new  walls  were  lined 
I  with  muslin,  painted 
_Jand   glazed   a    warm 
gray,     for     a    back- 
ground to  the  hang- 
ings,—  and  the  owner 
is  so  pleased  he  is  go- 
ing to  make  consid- 
erable   further   addi- 
tions in  the  Spring! 


The^  Floor  Plans,  Old  and  New  i>caU  of  ivmty-four  ftet  to  tkt  inch 
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"Ruislip  Manor" 

A  Typical  English  Housing  Suburb  and  Its  Development 

By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


RUISLIP  MANOR"  is  sit-       - 
uated   in   an   old-world 
\-illage  belonging  to  Our 
Lady  of  Sl  Nicholas,  of  King's 
College.  Cambridge,  situated  at 
Northwood  and  Ruislip,  Middle- 
sex, and  comprising  a  total  of 
thirteen  hundred  acres  of  beauti- 
fully   situated    land,    including 
two  large  woods,  with  its  high- 
est   point  about  three  hundred 
feet    above     sea-level.      It    is 
reached    by    five    railway    sta- 
tions, var>-ing  in  time  from  thirteen  to  about 
thirty-three  minutes  from  the  West  End  London 
terminals.     A  development  plan  of  the  estate  was 
the  subject  of  a  competition  for  which  Sir  Ashton 
Webb  and  Rajinond  Unwin  were  the  judges,  and 
in  which   sixty-two   architects  competed.     The 
land  was  to  be  available  to  freehold  purchase, 
either  in  larger  or  small  areas,  in  conformity  with 
the  town-planning  scheme;  or  could  be  arranged 
to  be  sublet  on  a  commonly  acceptable  building 
agreement  basis. 

Ruislip  itself  is  distant  about  twelve  miles 
from  London,  and  had  in  191 1  a  population  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  people.  Ruislip  village  is 
comprised  of  a  small  cluster  of 
houses,  some  ancient  and  timbered; 
two  or  three  small  inns;  a  few  shops, 
and,  set  well  back  from  the  main 
street,  a  large  and  beautiful  medi- 
eval church,  which  has  been  judi- 
ciously restored  and  preserved. 
The  section  of  land  Ijing  between 
Ruislip  Village  and  Northwood  is 
that  portion  of  the  property  now 
being  developed  as  a  garden  sub- 
urb, under  the  name  of  "Ruislip 
Manor." 

The  plan  for  Ruislip  Manor, 
awarded  in  competition  at  the  end 
of  19 10,  and  regarded  as  the  first 
really  important  town-planning 
competition  in  England  under  the 
new  Housing  and  Town-Planning 
Act  of  1909,  was  the  product  of 
Messrs.  A.  &  J.  Soutar,  architects. 
The  new  town-planning  layout  was 
intended  to  take  care  eventually  of 
some  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  original  plan  made  provision 
for  a  total  of  7,642  houses,  of 
which  3,556  were  not  to  exceed 
£30  yearly  rental;  3,541  were  to 
rent  between  £30  and  £60;  524 
between  £60  and  £100;  and  of  the 
entire  group  only  21  were  to  reach 
rentals  exceeding  £100  apiece. 

This  suburb,  as  well  as  any  other 
arranged  conveniently  to  be  occu- 
pied by  people  whose  work  daily 
calls  them  to  London,  has  its  plan 
primarily  dominated  by  conve- 
nience of  access  from  the  individual 
houses   to    the  principal   stations. 


Fig.  2.    Real-Estate  Plan  of  One 
Section  of  Development 


PLANNING     COMPETITION 

first  premtated  design  which, iP  adopted, 
is  liable  to  variation  and  is  not  to  form 
the  basis  of  any  contract. 
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Rg.  3.    Selected  Competition  Plan 
Submiited  by  A.  &  J.  Soutar 


Provision  has  also  been  made  in 
a  square,  located  in  the  portion 
near  Ruislip  village,  and  in  a 
market-place,  for  a  sufl&ciency 
of  shops.  Open-air  recreation 
spaces  are  also  ample  and  well 
located. 

These  King's  College  estates 
of  Our  Lady  of  St.  Nicholas  of 
Cambridge,  being  anything  but 
level,  Copse  Wood  area  on  the 
north   being   particularly    hilly, 
these   factors  have  been  recog- 
nized  and  utilized  by  the  successful  designers 
by  leaving  many  of  these  more  difTicult  slopes 
undisturbed  as  wooded  hillsides. 

This  new  estate  also  adjoins  the  Northwood 
Golf  Course,  and  the  five  railroad  stations  are 
all  fortunately  situated  upon  the  perimeter  of  the 
tract,  so  that  it  is  in  itself  not  broken  up  by  un- 
sightly   railroad    or    tram     lines.     Agreements 
made  with  the  College  guarantee  the  preservation 
of  the  land  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  development,  and  give  the  company 
the  opportunity  of  taking  it  over  in  sections, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  realize  the 
development  of  each  section  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  undertake  any  further 
purchase;  while  the  arrangement  of 
existing  roads  is  such  that  they  will 
provide  ample  frontages  for  all  cot- 
tage developments  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  come.     The  first  land 
was  finally  transferred  under  this 
agreement  in  June,   1910,  and  the 
first  operations  were  undertaken  on 
the    north    end    of    Copse    Wood 
(served  by  the  Northwood  station), 
and  the  King's  End  estate  section, 
adjoining  Ruislip  station. 

The  plan  of  the  prize  design,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  unfortunately 
very  much  reduced  from  the  orig- 
inal, though  it  can,  however, 
still  be  readily  understood  from  the 
following  description.  One  comer 
of  Northwood  Common,  which 
bounds  the  property  on  the  extreme 
north,  appears  at  the  very  topmost 
portion  of  the  cut.  Copse  Wood 
is  the  section  immediately  south  of 
Northwood  Common,  of  which  the 
right-hand  portion  opens  upon  the 
open  land  of  the  already  established 
and  favorably  known  Northwood 
Golf  Course.  It  is  proposed  to 
link  Northwood  to  Northholt  and 
Ruislip  by  a  new  road,  while  the 
Copse  Wood  section  and  the  central 
building  area  of  the  strip  will  be 
permanently  separated  by  the 
Ruislip  Reservoir  water-basin,  with 
its  surrounding  reserved  area  of 
fields,  also  clearly  indicated  on  the 
map.  Cotsford  Close  and  Eastcote 
are  comprised  on  the  central  area  to 
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be  developed,  of  which  the  sec- 
tion immediately  south  and  east 
of     Ruislip     Reservoir     is     the 
thickly  wooded  portion  formerly 
known    as    Park    Wood;    while 
the  Manor  Farm  and  Windmill 
Hill  areas  are  shown  next  ad- 
joining, at  the  right  of  Ruislip 
village  itself,  and  just  north  of 
Ruislip    Manor    Halt,    the    sta- 
tion in  the  center  of  the  tract 
on    the   MetropoHtan   Railroad, 
from    which    the     radial     road 
lines  open  to  the  north.     It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  new  shop- 
ping center  is  proposed,  on  both 
sides    of    the    track;   while    the 
property    development jj,  extends 
from    this    center     southeast    to 
holt  Junction  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, which  lies  at  the  extreme  lower  or 
southern  apex  of  the  estate.     The  darker 
portions    upon    this    section    are    reserved 
either  for  recreation  fields,  parks,  unbroken 
woods  and  fields,  or  — in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
treme  southern   tip  —  factory   and   work- 
shop reservations.     Another  market  center 
is  also  intended,  and  shown  on  the  plan, 
just   a    little   distance    from    the    extreme 
southern  tip  of  the  property. 

Two  later  revisions  of  the  original  prelim- 
inary scheme  development  are  shown,  as 
they  were  worked  out  in  greater  detail  for 
the  different  sections  that  were  first  to  be 
developed,  in  Figs.  5  and  7,  the  latter  being 
a  still  larger  and  more  detailed  layout  of 
that  portion  of  the  area  that  is  indicated  by  the  words  "second 
portion,"  marked  on  a  part  of  Fig.  5. 

From  the  real-estate  end,  the  development  of  these  Enghsh 
Garden  suburbs  and  village  properties  is  managed,  first,  by  the 
distribution  of  carefully  prepared  advance  literature,  based  in 
each  case  upon  an  attractively  worded  —  while  sufficiently 
truthful!  —  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  the  location  and  the 
l^roperty,  accompanied  by  such  clearly  visualized  and^cleverly 
detailed  plans  of 
individually  fea- 
tured properties 
and  sections  as 
are  shown  by  the 
example,  Fig.  2. 
Great  pains  are 
also  taken  to  deter- 
mme,  in  advance, 
the  architectural 
character  of  the 
development.  This 
is  done  by  two 
means.  First,  by 
''eaturing  in  this 
preliminary  p  u  b  - 
lished  material 
carefully  prepared 
and  attractively 
rendered  architec- 
tural designs  of 
houses  previously 
determined  upon 
as  being  appropri- 
ate to  certain  lots 
(Fig.  4  is  such  an 
example),  accom- 
panied by  guaran- 
teed estimates  for 
their    construction 
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Fig.  4.    Two  Houses  in  Eastcote  Road 
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Fig.  5.  Plan,  Manor  Farm  Area  (130' Acres),  Round  Windmill  (Hill.  Between  Ruislip  Manor  Halt  and  Ruislip  Village 

A.  &  J.  6outar.  Atcliitects 


-  all  the  detailed  work  in  regard 
to  which  is  then  taken  ofT  the 
hands  of  the  individual  investor 
and  carried  by  the  investment 
company.  Incidentally,  it  is 
this  method  alone  that  makes  it 
possible  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  economies  to  be  made 
from  the  complete  standardiza- 
tion of  units,  sucK  as  doors,  win- 
dows, etc.,  throughout  a  devel- 
opment; as  well  as  to  carry  on 
the  building  of  certain  sections 
and  houses  at  the  same  lime,  un- 
der one  contract  and  sui)er\'i- 
sion.  Wherever  it  is  possible, 
advantage  is  also  taken  of  the 
opportunity  actually  to  con- 
struct some  of  these  buildings  upon  the 
property,  either  for  real  or  imagined  ten- 
ants; so  that,  when  the  property  is  opHrn 
for  individual  inspection  and  sale,  the  visi- 
tor is  shown  these  attractive  buildings  — 
actually  constructed  on  the  lots  —  just  as 
they  appear  in  Fig.  i,  with  their  appro- 
priate surroundings  of  trees,  shrubbery, 
vines,  fences,  and  gardens  —  and  some- 
times even  with  furniture  and  draperies  all 
in  place!  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible 
to  impress  some  unimaginative  purchasers 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  building  up  of 
a  property  of  thistjTie;  while  these  houses 
also  serve  an  important  purpose  in  visual- 
izing and  setting  actual  standards  for  the 
sort  of  architectural  development  desired 
by  those  in  control  of  the  property. 
The  initial  development  undertaken  was  to  build  a  total  of 
one  hundred  small  houses  and  cottages,  costing  about  £30,000, 
to  rent  at  prices  varying  from  six  to  fifteen  shillings  per  week; 
the  tenants,  as  members  of  the  society,  being  entitled  to  a  share 
in  the  surplus  profits,  in  addition  to  interest  on  their  share  of 
the  investment,  which  was  to  amount  at  least  to  £5.  It  has 
been  found  by  experience  at  Ealing  and  Hampstead  that  the 
added  incentive  actually  given  the  individual  owner  from  this 

participating  mem- 
bership is  invalua- 
ble, while  members 
of  similar  societies 
often  received  as 
much  as  I  s.  and  6d . 
to  2S.  the  pound  as 
profits  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

The  original  com- 
pany borrowed  two 
thirds  of  this  sum 
from  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Board 
under  Section  IV 
of  the  Housing  and 
Town-  Planning 
Act  of  1909,  which 
Board  also  ap- 
proved a  loan  for 
about  £500  for  the 
purchase  of  the  nec- 
essary land  for  the 
erection  of  the  first 
thirty-one  cottages 
to  be  constructed, 
—  for  which  plans 
were  then  ap- 
proved, —  but  the 
company  could 
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actually  also  ver>' 
naturally  expect  to 
raise  a  considera- 
ble part  of  its  capi- 
tal from  tenants, 
and  the  investing 
public  interested  in 
obtaining  better 
housing  conditions 
for  the  people.  The 
Cottage  Building 
Society  was  also  to 
convey  property  to 
freeholders  on  the 
initial  purchase  of 
property  for  30  per 
cent  cadi  pa\-nient. 
the  balance  being 
carried  by  a  build- 
ing and  loan  stock 
paAing  interest  at 
4  per  cent. 

Capital  shares  in 
the  Ruislip  Manor 
Company  were  75.- 
000  in  number,  and 
established  at  the  value  of  £1 
dividends  of  5  per  cent,  free 


Ruislip  Manor  Cottage  Society,  Ltd.,  Showing  Detailed  Development  of ' 
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each.  They  were  to  accumulate 
of  taxes,  and,  on  a  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  company,  are  to  participate  in  a  full  return  of  the 
capital,  with  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  additional.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  estate  —  as  in  similar  instances  throughout  England 
—  the  houses  are  being  built  by  organizations  separate  from 
those  owning  the  land,  in  which  membership  or  shares  can  also 
be  bought  by  the  purchasers  or  renters,  who  are  indeed  given 
ever>'  encouragement  to  become  members,  and  thus  participate 
directly  in  the  property  benefits,  as  well  as  be  concerned  with 
and  help  in  the  control  of  the  estate. 

A  few  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  kind  of 
houses,  their  t\-pe  of  design  and  grouping  arrangement,  as  they 
were  carried  out  in 


the  development  of 
this  property.  The 
double  house 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  for 
instance,  situated 
near  the  entrance 
to  the  estate  from 
the  main  road,  is 
built  of  gray  and 
brown  Tring  bricks, 
with  soft  red  hand- 
made hanging  tiles 
and  dark  red  sand 
tile  on  the  roof. 
The  half-timber 
work  is  of  oak,  and 
the  plaster  filling  is 
left  with  a  smooth 
troweled  face. 
These  cottages  — 
planned  to  occupy 
and  turn  a  corner 
intersection  of 
roads  —  are  rented 
for  1 6s.  per  week 
and  are  so  planned 
as  to  be  rebuilt  else- 
where, and  sold, 
freehold,  for  £1,200 
the  pair;  or  lease- 
hold, with  annual 
ground  rent  of  £6, 
for  £475  apiece. 
The  cottages 


that  are  shown  in 
Figs.  8,  9,  and  10 
are  built  as  a  group 
of  four  cottages,  of 
which  only  the 
right  half  is  shown 
in  this  picture.  The 
house  at  the  left 
(plans  Fig.  8)  is 
sold  at  £600,  with 
a  ground  rent  of  £5 , 
5s.,  or  freehold  for 
£732.  The  house 
at  the  right  (plans 
Fig.  9)  was  given  a 
freehold  price  of 
£710,  or  a  lease- 
hold price  of  £575, 
with  ground  rent 
the  same  as  in  the 
other  cottage. 

Figure  ii  shows 
another  group  of 
four  cottages,  the 
l^erspective  illus- 
trating the  entire 
single  end  and   center 
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of  14  Cotta2;es  in  Windmill  Way. 

ArehilicI :  Ctcil  H-  Hignett,  Lelchworlh. 

Theeo  cottages  will  be  let  to  tenant  members  of  the  Society  at  rents  of  from  6s.  6d. 
to  7s.  6d.  per  week,  exclusive  of  rates. 

They  are  grouped  about  a  quadrangle,  as  shown  on  the  illustration,  with  six  houses 
in  the  centre  and  four  on  either  side. 

External  walls  are  11  ina.  thioli,  with  2  in.  cavity,  with  local  multi-coloured  briclts. 
The  diaper  frieze  is  formed  of  projecting  headers.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  pantiles 
laid  in  the  manner  of  the  old  pantile  roofs  of  Norfolk.  All  external  woodwork  is 
painted  ivory  white. 

Passage-ways  occur  between  each  pair  of  cottages  to  allow  access  to  back  doors. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  details  of  the  centre  houses  shown  in  the  plan,  each 
house  is  double- fronted,  with  one  large  living  room  going  right  through  from  front  to 
back  in  addition  to  a  parlour,  three  bedrooms  and  scullery  with  bath,  sink  and  washing 
boiler. 

All  Living  roomsand  largest  Bedrooms' have  windows  on  two  sides  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  sunlight  and  varying  outlooks. 

The  space  under  stairs  is  utilized  as  coal  store  and  a  small  cupboard  accessible 
from  Living  room.  A  well -ventilated  Larder  cupboard  is  placed  to  be  convenient  to  the 
Living  room  and  the  Scullery. 

Kach  Living  room  bus  a  36  in.  range,  a  dreecer  and  a  china  cupboard, 

Fig.  7.   View  and  Description  of  Group  of   14  Cottages  in  Windmill  Way 


group,  with  the  floor  plans  of  the  two 

double  cottage  drawn  above  and  below  the  perspective  sketch. 
Finally,  Figs.  12  and  13  show  a  group  of  four  more  cottages, 
in  this  case  all  detached  houses,  which  are  typical,  both  as 
individual  cottages  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  group,  of 
the  general  type  of  development  here  originally  planned.  Of 
these  houses,  the  two  shown  recessed  in  the  center  have  a  lease- 
hold selling  price  of  £685  each,  with  a  ground  rent  of  £8,  2s., 
and  6d.,  the  freehold  sale  being  £872.  The  same  figures  also 
apply  to  the  two  end  cottages. 

The  principal  purpose  in  dividing  the  estate  into  its  several 
sections  —  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Copse  Wood,  Park 
Wood,  Cotsford  Close,  Manor  Farm,  Windmill  Hill  —  is  both 

to  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sec- 
tion at  a  time,  and 
also,  in  part,  to 
group  the  dwell- 
ings of  different 
classes  so  as  to  ren- 
der each  group 
more  or  less  har- 
monious in  size  and 
price,  as  well  as  in 
the  class  of  tenant- 
ry occupying  them. 
Copse  Wood,  for 
instance,  the  north- 
ern portion,  from 
its  more  isolated 
and  hilly  charac- 
ter, will  be  best 
adapted  for  the 
largest  houses  — 
with  their  accom- 
panying appropri- 
ately larger  lots. 
The  medium-sized 
dwellings  will  oc- 
cur near  the  center 
of  the  development, 
around  Ruislip  Sta- 
tion, King's  End, 
and  Manor  Farm; 
while  the  sir.aller 
dwellings  and  cot- 
tages will  be  in  the 
southernmost  por- 
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Fig.  8.  Plans,  Detached  House  at  Left 

tion,  nearest  to  the  factory  sites 
and  market  center. 

In  the  Manor  Farm  lols  the 
plots  are  so  arranged  as  to  vary 
in  price  from  £90  to  £220,  or 
thereabouts,  according  to  the 
size  and  location.  In  King's  End  '. 
section  the  prices  of  lots  r,un 
about  the  same,  upwards  from 
£ioo,_individual  lots  being  open 
to  purchase  on  a  pa>Tnent  of  £5, 
the  balance  being  taken  up  by 
the  eighty-four  monthly  instal- 
ments of  £1,  5s.,  and  6d.,  which 
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Fig.  10.    Group  of  Houses  in  Wood  Lane 
Burgess  &  Myets  and  W.  F.  C.  Holden,  Atcfiitects 
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includes  the  interest,  these 
sums  acquiring  the  freehold;  while  lots  including  private  dwell- 
ings can  be  bought  on  leasehold  terms  for  from  £400  to  £900, 
with  ground  rents  extending  from  £5  to  £10  per  annum.  These 
houses  contain  from  three  to  six  bedrooms,  with  two  or  three 
living-rooms,  scullery,  and  bathroom,  and  the  frontage  of  the 
lots  varies  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  feet. 

The  Copse  Wood  lots  range  upwards  from  three  quarters  of 
an  acre  in  size,  and  are  intended  for  private  dweUings  costing 
from  £600  upward,  on  lots  in- 
tended to  cost  £500  to  £1,000 
apiece.  ^ Owners  of  the  freehold 
lots  are  assisted  to  build  by  means 
of  a  rent,  including  free  insurance, 
under  a  rental  purchase  scheme 
furnished  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany; while  leasehold  houses  can 
be  similarly  bought  on  paying 
part  of  the  cost  as  an  initial  de- 
posit. An  illustration  of  the  exact 
working  of  these  schemes  follows: 

The  first  method  would  be  man- 
aged through  a  building  society,  as 
it  would  then  only  be  necessary  to 
cover    the    cost   purchase    of    the 
house.     The  second  —  also  includ- 
ing life  insurance  —  would  be  man- 
aged  through   an  insurance   com- 
pany.    The   first   example,    on    a 
freehold    house    and    lot    costing 
£400,  would  require  the  individual 
purchaser  to  make  a  cash  payment 
of  £100  —  or  complete  the 
purchase  of  the  lot,  at  the 
same     approximate     cost. 
The  building  society  would 
then  advance  £300,  repay- 
able   by    monthly    instal- 
ments, which,  including  in- 
terest,   would    amount    to 
£24,  7s.  annually, —  or  a 
little  over  two  pounds  the 
month.     Allowing  an  an- 
nual average  of  £3,  13s.  for 
repairs,  the  total  would  be 
£28;  or,  if  the  purchaser 
has   in   the   first   instance 
borrowed  the  £100  neces- 
sary to  make  his  first  pay- 
ment,  and   has   to   figure 
also    on    interest    on    this 
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[Fig.  12.    Group  of  Detached  Houses,  King's  End  Avenue.   Perspective  and  Plans 


Fig.  9.    Plans,  Detached  House  at  Right 

sum,  an  additional  £5  added  to 
the  total  would  make  it  £ii  the 
year,  which  sum  should  suffice 
to  obtain  a  freehold  purcha.se  of 
a  lot  and  house  containing  three 
bedrooms,  with  upstairs  bath- 
room, and  two  sitting-rooms, 
with  the  usual  service  require- 
ments on  the  first  floor.  Such 
a  house  would  be  nicely  situated 
in  a  separate  garden,  near  a  park 
or  open  spaces,  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  purchaser  guar- 
anteed and  protected  forever  by  the  Town-Planning  require- 
ments, for  the  equivalent  of  a  weekly  rental  of  12s.  and  gd.! 
The  purchase  covered  with  insurance  can  be  obtained  at  such 
a  slight  additional  advance  that  it  is  easily  the  more  popular 
form  of  sale,  as  the  insurance  company  guarantees  the  complete 
payment  of  the  house  in  case  of  any  accident  to  the  source  of 
income  of  the  purchaser  by  his  death. 

Figuring  the  conditions  the  same  as  before,  and  estimating  the 
age  of  the  purchaser  at  thirty-four  years,  the  annual  premium 

paid  to  the  insurance  company 
would  amount  to  £26,  5s.;  when, 
allowing  £3  and  15s.  for  repairs, 
the  total  would  be  £30  the  year 
(which  would,  of  course,  as  before, 
be  increased  by  £5  the  year,  if  it 
was  also  necessary  to  pay  interest 
on  a  borrowed  original  capital),  the 
total  being  equivalent  to  just  about 
14s.  a  week  rental.  Both  these 
purchase-payment  schemes  cited 
are  based  on  completing  the  trans- 
action in  twenty  years. 

Aside  from  minor  differences  in 
custom,  the  real  important  asset 
of  the  purchaser  —  which  encour- 
ages a  far  better  class  of  tenantry 
than  would  otherwise  be  expected 
to  undertake  acquiring  a  home  on 
this  sort  of  arrangement  —  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  Garden  City  plan  of 
development,   which  removes  the 
control  of  the  property  from  any 
individual  promoter,  gives 
each  purchaser  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  an  interest 
in   the  control  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  and  also,  in 
turn,  reacts  to  make  him 
the    more    interested     in 
maintaining  the  distinctive 
character  and  individuality 
to  the  locaHty.    He  is  also 
thus  given  the  absolute  as- 
surance of  protecting  the 
future  interests  of  the  own- 
ers and  residents,   for  all 
time,  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  undesirable  con- 
struction  or   tenants,   be- 
sides the  guaranteed  main- 
taining of  ample  open  space 


Group  of  Four  Houses,  King's  End  Avenue 
ELdwin  Gunn,  Arctiitect 
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and  parks  to  add  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  town  site, 
as  well  as  also  making  its  esthetic  appearance  a  permanent 
factor  by  the  form  of  parental  control  thus  exercised  over  the 
t>pe  and  kind  of  houses  being  constructed. 

Unlike  the  free-for-all  methods  of  development  allowed  in 
this  independent  country',  these  wise  rules  simply  mean  that, 
if  an  owner  builds  or  bu}^  a  house  in  a  district  set  apart  for 
pri\"ate  residences  of  a  definitely  recognized  and  established 
class,  it  will  be  forever  impossible  for  any  selfish  or  careless 
neighbor  to  erect  any  building  —  whether  a  dwelling-place  or 
whatever  —  out  of  keeping  with  these  surroundings,  either  in 
size,  arrangement,  or  artistic  design;  or  one  which  is  likely  to 
prove,  under  any  other  conditions,  a  source  of  future  annoyance 
to  the  neighborhood.  Under  this  wise  control,  therefore,  any 
type  of  development  which  is  likely  to  depreciate  values  is  pre- 
vented in  advance,  while  to  continue  building  up  the  section 
by  houses  of  uniformly  attractive  character  and  class  of  occu- 
pancy means  an  inevitable  and  stable  appreciation  of  the  whole 
value  of  the  district  —  thus  guaranteeing  the  investing  owner 
against  any  possibility  of  loss,  and  assuring  him  of  a  profitable 
money  return  on  his  investment  at  any  time  that  he  desires  or 
finds  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  his  holdings. 

A  proper  city  plan  in  this  type  of  housing  is  even  more  im- 
portant in  the  economy  of  its  development  than  it  is  as  an  aid  to 
its  sightliness  of  appearance.  Not  only  are  the  streets  laid  out  in 
such  irregularity  as  best  conforms  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
district,  the  land  contours,  and  existing  natural  objects,  such  as 


trees,  hedges,  woods,  etc.,  but  a  consistent  effort  is  made  to  de- 
termine in  advance  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  road- 
ways, so  as  not  to  waste  money  in  metalling  larger  road  surfaces 
than  are  necessary  to  carry  the  traffic  they  are  designed  to  serve. 
Yet  the  original  layout  is  of  sufficient  width  so  tliat  this  surface 
can  be  widened  —  as  well  as  the  sidewalk  construction— 
if  later  needs  require.  These  roads  are  then,  in  the  first  instance, 
developed  like  an  English  lane,  with  a  corresponding  attraction 
in  appearance  and  a  saving  in  their  original  cost.  Other  groups 
of  cottages  are  served  by  foot  passages  rather  than  roads;  schools 
and  club-houses  are  placed  inside  blocks  of  dwellings,  thus  saving 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  road,  water,  and  sewage  construc- 
tion —  while  obtaimng  seclusion,  quiet,  and  safety  for  the  occu- 
pants. In  short,  all  its  construction  economies  are  dominated 
by  the  idea  that  the  more  profital^Ie  the  suburb  becomes  to  its 
owners  and  occupants,  the  more  fully  is  it  possible  to  develop  its 
desirable  social  amenities  and'  better  community  attributes. 

The  articles  of  agreement  under  wliich  the  district  is  laid  out 
also  ensure  the  laying  and  maintenance  of  proper  systems  of 
drainage  and  sanitation,  and  a  limit  to  the  number  of  houses 
to  an  acre,  which  generally  runs  from  an  average  minimum  of 
six  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  on  the  more  closely  built-up  sec- 
tions; while  often,  including  parks  and  roads,  the  ratio  drops 
as  low  as  two  or  three  to  the  acre  over  large  areas  —  and,  in 
England,  it  also  goes  without  saying  that  ample  provision  is 
always  made  to  maintain  unimpaired  all  places  of  historical 
interest  and  architectural  or  natural  beauty. 


An  Architects  Trip  Across  France  in  War-Time 

5ome  Impressions  Obtained  5oon  After  the  Outbreak  of  European  Hostilities 

By  J.  L.  O.  Pridmore 


YOU  might  have  walked  down  Piccadilly,  any  afternoon 
of  those  first  momentous  war  days,  and  you  would  prob- 
ably have  noticed  all  the  old  earmarks  which  make  this 
historic  thoroughfare  representative  of  the  British  Empire. 
On  the  pavements  the  same  kaleidoscopic  picture  of  humanity  — 
ever)'  color  here,  but  now  with  a  newly  added  blend  of  khaki. 
Throughout  England  the  week-end  was  just  as  popular,  foot- 
ball had  the  same  devotees,  and  the  Englishman  at  his  break- 
fast-table read  the  death  notices  and  the  personal  columns  of  the 
Times  before  he  dipped  into  the  latest  war  bulletin.  That 
was  what  twenty  miles  of  Channel  and  the  British  Fleet  were 
worth  to  England! 

It  is  only  a  dayUght  journey  from  this  almost  stoic  compla- 
cency to  Paris.  In  September  of  19 14,  at  the  magnificent 
Continental  Hotel,  where  usually  eight  hundred  travelers  live 
like  princes,  I  found  fifteen  guests,  one  waiter,  and  one  maid. 
And  you  must  ring  the  bell  to  enter  the  barred  doors  after  9.30 1 
Nothing  to  eat  —  foot  it  to  the  nearest  cafe ;  and  from  the 
Continental  it  is  just  one  mile  to  Maxim 's,  in  the  Rue  Royale, 


everlasting  tramp  of  soldiers  and  roll  of  the  ambulance  —  these 
only  save  the  name  of  a  Dead  City.  I  found  only  one  large 
shop  open  near  the  Opera.  A  little  tot  kept  guard  inside  and 
called  to  her  mother  from  the  balcony  floor  to  wait  on  me. 
This  lady,  the  wife  of  the  proprietor,  was  preparing  a  meal 
for  the  staff,  —  herself  and  child;  every  other  member  had  gone 
to  the  front.  A  loud  explosion  in  the  street  caused  us  to  run  out ; 
military  and  gendarmes  came  running  from  all  directions.  It 
was  only  the  tyre  of  a  military  auto,  but  served  to  indicate  the 
tense  feeling  following  daily  bomb  throwing  from  the  Gennan 
Taubes. 


The  Rue  Royale  in  War-rime.    Taxi-Stands  in  Front  of  Maxim's 
Note  the  dcMrted  protpect  and  ihuttcred  and  boarded  shop-fronts 

which  caf6  is  the  only  shop  open  on  that  street  from  the  Mad- 
eleine to  the  Place  Concorde.  The  Avenue  de  la  Paix,  the  Opera, 
Chamj)s-Elysees,  Boulevard  des  Italiens  —  all  with  this  same 
ghastly  air  of  desertion.     No  shops,  no  people,  no  life;  only  the 


A  View  in  the  Bois 
Now  made  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  as  a  cattle  grazing  range! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  government  announced  that 
no  wounded  would  be  brought  to  Paris.  The  Teuton  invasion 
followed  immediately  —  until  advance  patrols  were  captured 
hardly  twelve  miles  from  the  old  fortifications!  Briton,  Gaul, 
and  God  stemmed  the  tide  —  no  one  fully  understands  the 
miracle  —  and  threw  back  the  German  hosts  in  almost  rout. 
But  the  Huns  had  been  at  the  very  gates;  grim  war  stalked 
almost  in  the  suburbs;  and  nearly  every  hotel  in  Paris  was 
soon  flying  the  Red  Cross  hospital  flag.  The  unemployed  and 
idle  —  for  there  are  some  still  left  in  the  Capital  —  spend  their 
days  along  the  railway  embankments  and  at  the  stations,  watch- 
ing the  train-loads  of  wounded  which  daily  follow  one  another 
from  the  scene  of  conflict.  Some  wounded  are  brought  into 
the  dty,  but  many  trains  are  diverted  in  the  suburbs  and  speed 
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Crowd  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  Awii 


iihIimI 


on  into  the  south  and  west,  where,  in  every  town  of  any  pre- 
tensions, Red  Cross  branches  are  established.  I  traveled  all 
across  western  and  southern  France,  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse, 
Marseilles,  and  Nice,  and  up  the  central  portion  through  Lyons, 
Dijon,  Orange,  and  on  to  Paris.  In  every  district  it  was  the 
same,  —  you  could  not  escape  the  two  counter-streams  of  travel. 
All  traffic  waited  upon  them.  Daily  reinforcements  for  the 
front  passed  a  steady  stream  of  returning  wounded  —  a  grim  re- 
minder of  what  these  new  soldiers  were  going  to  face.  And 
while  the  reinforcements  are  coming  from  every  hamlet  and 
town  throughout  France,  the  wounded  are  returning  literally  to 
these  same  places  —  for  France  is  becoming  one  vast  hospital. 


Prciuh  Artillery  en  route  to  the  Front 


ntr\   Intr.iining  for  Front 


About  two  thirds  of  the  able  manhood  of  France  had  already 
been  in  action.  Another  one  third  was  ready  in  reserve  in 
numerous  camps,  rapidly  being  drilled  and  hardened.  These 
camps  were  everywhere,  and  the  universal  scope  of  prepara- 
tions is  seen  when  one  understands  that  even  the  schoolboys 
were  receiving  military  training.  France  is  struggling  for  na- 
tional existence,  and  her  people  realize  it.  Soldiers  and  civilians 
are  serious  in  a  way  we  don't  e.xpect  of  their  race.  I  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  in  the  same  compartments  with  wounded 
soldiers.  I  went  into  the  hospitals  and  talked  with  them  in 
their  beds.  One  and  all  are  anxious  to  get  well  quickly,  and 
for  one  object,  —  to  get  back  to  the  front.  Some  of  the  wounds 
are  quite  of  a  minor  nature;  indeed,  many  soldiers  have  been  in- 
valided for  nervous  collapse  alone — from  the  deafening  roar  of 
artillery,  and  the  hail  of  shrapnel,  which  in  many  cases  has 
torn  off  the  knapsacks  without  inflicting  wounds. 

One  infantryman  had  a  German  helmet  which  he  put  on  at 
every  stopping-place,  and,  head  out  of  window,  regaled  by- 
standers with  the  story  of  its  capture.  He  had  fought  alongside 
the  British  troops,  and  he  spoke  frequently  in  admiration  of 
them,  calling  them  "mesamis;"  and  when  he  learnt  my  nationality 
insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  his  good  arm,  and  giving  a  French 
bullet  as  a  souvenir.  Of  course,  everything  possible  is  being 
done  for  these  wounded  heroes.  On  the  Riviera,  from  the 
Italian  frontier  to  Marseilles,  all  the  Grand  Palace  Hotels  are 
turned  to  Red  Cross  purposes.     This  is  true  of  the  magnificent 


Negresco  and  the  Angleterre  at  Nice,  of  the  Casino  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  even  the  Exposition  Buildings 
of  the  Lyons  19 14  Show  have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  at 
Monte  Carlo  not  a  wheel  turns!  It  is  the  first  time  the  games 
have  closed,  week-day  or  Sunday,  since  the  last  Franco-C.rin.in 
war.  in*i87o. 


Watching  British  Officers  Outsidf 
Railway  Station.  Bordeaux 


Kelu§efs  Idkiiii;  iluuinur  (<>t 
England,  at  Dieppe 


Marseilles,  when  I  arrived,  was  expecting  the  British  Indian 
troops,  twenty-seven  boat-loads  of  which  arrived  the  following 
day.  A  camp  had  been  established  five  miles  out  of  Marseilles, 
in  which  the  giant  Sikhs  and  the  little  Jap-like  Gourkas  were  to 
recoup  before  going  to  the  front.  They  needed  rest,  too,  having 
been  on  the  water  for  six  weeks.  At  MarseUles  I  was  delighted 
to  meet  an  old  friend,  the  London  "Taxi."  This  machine  had 
brought  a  British  transport  officer  from  the  battle  of  the  Mame, 
four  hundred  miles,  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was  arranging  trans- 
port for  the  new  troops.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  Britisher 
lost  his  interpreter,  and  the  much-decorated  French  Major  who 
accompanied  the  Englishman  was  reduced  to  sign  language, 
until  I  gladly  undertook  mediation. 

We  traveled  as  far  as  Lyons  together,  and  I  learned  many 
things  from  the  British  officer,  about  Mons  and  the  subsequent 
retreat,  where  he  had  piloted  commissariat,  munitions,  and 
supplies  in  a  death  struggle  in  advance  of  the  sorely  pressed 
English  regiments.  The  French  General  refused  aid  in  this 
extremity,  and  so  Kitchener  crossed  the  channel  in  a  torpedo 
boat  —  nothing  else  being  available  at  the  moment  —  and 
ordered  the  British  column  to  the  rear;  only  relenting  when 
three  French  generals  had  been  cashiered.  At  Mons  the  British 
Army  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Men  fell  into  the 
ranks  of  any  regiment  that  was  nearest.  Highlanders,  Fusiliers, 
and  Guards  fought  indiscriminately  side  by  side,  and  with  British 
pluck  mowed  down  mass  after  mass  of  German  infantry  —  which 
had  just  received  the  Kaiser's  urgent  message  to  lend  all  their 
energies  to  one  object.  "You  must  trample  under  foot  the 
contemptible  army  of  General  French!"  —  and  ever  came  on  as 
though  there  were  no  ending. 

The  commissariat  for  the  Indian  troops  had  one  unusually 
interesting  problem.  Goats 'meat  was  a  principal  food,  and  the 
animals  were  turned  over  alive  to  the  troops  for  their  special 
manner  of  killing.  They  must  see  how  they  are  killed.  On 
leaving  Calcutta,  the  officers  of  one  transport  asked  the  head 
man  of  the  regiment  whether  his  troops  would  eat  frozen  mutton. 
He  looked  nonplussed  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  smile, 
replied:  "Well,  Sahib,  I  think  the  regiment  will  eat  the  iced 
sheep  provided  one  of  their  number  may  always  see  the  animal 
frozen  to  death." 

If  there  was  one  bright  spot  in  France  in  September,  19 14, 
it  must  have  been  Bordeaux,  where  the  government  had  brought 
sudden  importance  and  activity.  Never  since  its  former  period 
as  Capital  had  Bordeaux  been  so  jammed  with  humanity.  The 
government  commandeered  the  magnificent  Hotel  De  France, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  leading  hostelries,  so  that  we  drove  for 
an  hour  before  we  could  find  a  room.    Here  at  last  one  saw  the 
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animated  life  of  the  cafe  and  the  street,  bright  with  the  military 
colors  —  for  France  has  not  yet  adopted  khaki.  Hotels  and 
shops  were  thronged.  Army  autos  dashed  madly  through  the 
streets,  and  one  would  not  have  realized  it  as  the  seat  of  a  fly-by- 
night  government  had  it  not  been  for  the  wounded  and  the 
mourning,  which  had  already  penetrated  even  there. 


A  liarrkaile  "Somewhere  in  Paris" 
Park  trees  were  feUed  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  help  stop  German  advance 

The  stor\-  of  those  first  few  days  in  September,  when  German 
armored  motor-cars  and  cavalry  reached  a  suburb  only  twelve 
miles  from  the  Paris  fortifications,  included  the  abrupt  de- 
parture of  the  government  to  Bordeaux.  Then,  four  days 
later,  the  British  at  Meaux  fought  and  stemmed  the  torrent, 
and,  miracle  of  miracles,  the  tide  which  had  almost  enveloped 
the  Capital  began  to  recede. 

No  sufficient  reason  has  yet  been  given  for  this  abrupt  change; 
but  at  Meaux  the  British  finally  brought  up,  after  a  two  weeks' 
forced  retirement  of  one  hundred  twenty  miles,  during  which 
vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  Kaiser's  troops  had  used  every 
effort  to  annihilate  them.  And  here,  at  last,  reinforcements 
became  available  —  and  at  once  made  themselves  felt.  On 
the  sixth,  the  British  at  Meaux  having  started  the  advance,  the 
entire  line  of  the  Allies  became  mobile,  and  the  movement,  begun 
on  the  sixth,  was  quickened  until,  on  the  tenth,  it  began  to 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  rout  for  the  German  forces.  The 
eighth,  being  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  all  France 
considered  this  a  good  omen.  A  further  stroke  of  fortune  for 
the  AlUes  was  the  wet  weather,  which  started  on  the  eleventh, 
rendering  the  German  retreat  more  difficult,  and  causing  many 
guns  and  much  stores  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  In 
six  days  the  Kaiser's  troops  were  driven  sixty  miles  further 
from  the  Capital! 

When  I  visited  the  vicinity  of  Meaux,  the  train  which  carried 
me  as  far  as  Gugny  was  filled  with  suburban  residents  going 
back  to  their  homes,  which  they  had  not  seen  in  two  weeks. 
Many  would  find  them  a  charred  heap  of  ruins;  nearly  all  had 
suffered  damage  of  some  kind.  One  Paris  merchant  had  been 
out  the  day  before  to  reconnoitre,  and  was  now  bringing  out  his 
family  and  a  store  of  provisions.  On  the  train  he  was  telling 
his  wife  how  a  long  mound,  where  German  dead  had  been  buried, 
now  crossed  their  garden. 

For  visiting  the  battle-field  of  Meaux,  I  secured  a  Russian 
guide,  who  spoke  fairly  good  English,  whom  I  had  picked  up 
the  day  before  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  He  had  a  holy  horror 
of  my  photographing  in  the  war  area,  and  regaled  me  with 
stories  of  newspaper  men  who  had  been  commandeered  to 
work  all  day  long  bur>ing  the  dead,  insisting  on  the  chances  one 
ran  of  being  arrested  and  shot  as  a  German  spy.  I  was  in- 
clined to  discount  his  apprehension,  but  subsequent  events 
proved  his  fears  well  grounded.  We  reached  Gugny  by  train, 
and  our  troubles  began  with  our  efforts  to  find  any  kind  of  a 
conveyance.  It  was  getting  towards  evening,  but  we  at  last 
found  a  chauffeur  to  drive  us  the  sue  miles  to  Meaux,  where  we 
arrived  at  5  p.m.,  and  I  immediately  set  about  getting  some 
pictures  of  the  demolished  bridges,  and  the  wreck  and  havoc 
caused  by  the  fierce  fighting  in  the  town. 

We  were  soon  halted  at  the  river-bank  in  the  very  act  of 
photographing  the  ruined  bridge.     Krinsky,  my  guide,  became 


A  Marne  Bridge 

Blown  up  by  the  British 


A  liiiugtr  Iwelve  Miles  from  Paris* 
Destroyed  to  stop  German  advance 


excited,  abusing  me  for  carrying  a  camera.  Of  course  I  had  my 
])assport,  issued  by  the  American  Embassy  in  London,  and  I 
felt  confident  all  would  be  well  if  I  could  get  it  properly  examined. 
However,  the  most  unexpected  luck  favored  me,  for  when  the 
patrol  brought  us  before  the  commander  in  the  "Marie"  I  at 
once  recognized  the  much-decorated  Major  with  whom  I  had 
traveled  two  days  previously  from  Marseilles  to  Paris.  The 
Major  at  once  asked  how  he  might  be  of  service  to  me.  But 
when  he  saw  the  camera  he  insisted  that  I  remove  the  film, 
which  he  confiscated,  although  nothing  was  said  about  eight 
others  which  I  had  already  exposed  and  stowed  away  in  my 
pockets.  When  my  new-found  friend  heard  I  was  to  catch  the 
London  express  from  Paris  the  next  morning  (the  last  train 
then  having  left  Gugny),  he  ordered  his  own  chauffeur  to  drive 
me  back  to  the  Capital.  The  way  that  high-powered  Fiat, 
with  the  military  sign  displayed  over  the  hood,  flew  over  those 
moonlit  roads  is  something  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  a 
most  fortunate  ending  to  an  adventure  which  might  have  turned 
out  very  differently;  but  Krinsky  vowed  mightily  and  often 
that  never  again  would  he  be  caught  in  such  a  predicament 
with  an  American  camera  fiend! 

Once  again  my  liberty  was  interfered  with,  this  time  in 
Marseilles,  where  I  suddenly  found  myself  a  prisoner  in  a  bath- 
room. Only  after  being  let  out  did  it  occur  to  me  that  my  bag- 
gage had  by  this  means  been  examined  for  evidences  of  spying. 
Evidently  it  satisfied  inspection!  France,  however,  is  in- 
fested with  a  plague  of  German  spies,  and  it  has  seemed  im- 
possible to  eradicate  them.  As  fast  as  they  are  caught  and 
shot,  others  are  waiting  to  take  their  places.  It  is  a  serious 
condition,  and  the  military  are  taking  energetic  steps  to  root 
it  out.  The  foe  within  is  as  grave  a  menace  as  the  foe  without, 
especially  that  mushroom  variety,  the  German  Spy. 

Of  course,  to  an  architect,  the  subject  of  rebuilding  —  which 
must  come  quickly  after  actual  warfare  ceases  in  the  destroyed 
cities  —  is  of  profound  interest.  Indeed,  so  sure  has  France  been 
of  her  gains  that  she  was  even  then  making  a  beginning  at  re- 
constructing her  villages  and  farming  communities,  even  imme- 
diately behind  the  lines.  Various  local  agencies  already  had 
this  matter  pretty  well  in  hand,  and  if  finances  only  continue 
to  become  available,  local  architects  and  builders  will  probably 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  make  a  very  good  account  of 
themselves. 

*  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Pridmore  was  arrested  for  taking  photographs. 


A  Train  of  the  Famous  "75"  (Soixante  Quinze 
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An  Alteration  for  M.  R.  5killman,  Esq. 

On  the  Old  Albany  Post  Road,  New  York  City 
Dwight  James  Baum,  Architect 


AN  unusually  interesting  example 
of  an  house  alteration  is  shown  in 
the  photographs  and  plans  upon 
this  page.  The  older  stone  portion  of 
the  house  is  nearly  two  hundred  years 
old,  the  wooden  addition  being  about 
one  hundred.  Belonging  to  a  type  fairly 
familiar  on  Long  Island,  whose  great 
possibilities  for  renovation  and  occupa- 
tion are  limited  only  by  the  present-day 
depreciation  of  their  surroundings,  the 
work  of  these  two  periods  has  been 
combined  by  Mr.  Baum  under  a  uri- 


OINIMC-R.U. 
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form  roof  line  without  losing  the 
interest  of  the  old  composition. 
Even  the  old  vine  over  the  entrance 
has  been  retained  by  the  use  of  a 
new,  and  similar,  porch  arrange- 
ment; while  the  attractively  infor- 
mal character  has  been  very  well 
held,  as  appears  in  the  general  view 
below. 
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\siinl(m   in  Wooden  Wall 


General  View  of  Mouse  from  the  Road 


Window  in  Stone  \vall 
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MODERN   FURNITURL  IN   HISTORIC  5TYLL5 

PART  I.    RECENT  PIECES  OF  FURNITURE  INSPIRED  BY  GOTHIC  PRECEDENT 


Tkit  Mnr  department,  iUustrating  types  of  Period  Furniture,  has  been  in- 
augitraled  as  a  feature  of  practical  vaiue  to  the  architect,  to  appear  regularly 
in  Tke  ARCHiiECTrRAL  Rz\TEW.  /*  is  the  intention  by  this  means  to  illus- 
trale  occasional  pieces  of  furniture  of  architectural  value,  and  to  keep  the  pio- 
fessioH  informed  of  furniture  recently  manufactured  that  conforms  with  ac- 
ceptable standards  of  definite  architectural  styles.  As  only  a  selection  from 
the  best  of  the  furniture  currently  manufactured  by  American  cabinet-makers 
will  be  pictured  in  these  pages,  our  readers  are  invited  to  submit  written  in- 
quiries vhen  desiring  further  information  about  any  individual  piece,  or 
pieces,  in  vhich  they  may  be  intetesled.  They  may  in  this  way  obtain  the 
names  of  the  manufacturers,  and  be  informed  of  IheMfes,  prices,  and  places 
vhere  the  piece  illustrated  can  be  obtained. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Modern  Furniture  Editor,  The  Architf-ctural 
Rextew,  144  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


So.  1.  Reproduction  of  an  elaborately  decorative  cabinet  uf  late  Gotliic  character. 
The  doon  are  fastened  by  me-ins  of  an  interesting  secret  device  originated  by  the  cabinet- 
nuken  of  the  period.  The  three  posts  are  carved  in  the  most  free  and  naturalistic  vein  of 
Gothic  art,  and  the  doors  each  contain  eighteen  panels  carved  with  heraldic  bearings  and 
portraits  of  **  per-onages,*'  executed  in  the  Flemish  manner.  Tall  linenfold  panels  form 
the  tides. 


So.  4.  A  midcm  rersion  of  the  Gothic  "hutch," 
which  was  the  name  usually  given  to  the  smaller  **  almery  *' 
or  "dole  cupboards,"  used,  at  first,  to  hold  fiod  intended 
to  be  given  to  the  poor.  Later  the  hutch  came  to  611  more  varied  household  uses, 
and  in  thii  modern  adaptation  in  oak,  the  center  panel  it  a  drawer>front  with 
cupboard  doon  on  both  ndei. 


No.  I.  Chests  are  reckoned  as  among  the  cJrlicst  ot  all  furniture  foims,  serv- 
ing as  repositories  for  personal  and  household  belongings,  and  also  as  benches. 
Gothic  chests,  always  of  oak,  were  carved  either  with  linenfold  or  parchemin 
panels,  or  with  Gothic  tracery.  Late  Gothic  chests,  those  of  Tudor  limes, 
transitional  to  English  Renaissance  (Elizabethan),  often  showed  "Rom.iyne" 
panels.  All  three  of  these  motifs  were  distinctly  architectural,  being  constantly 
in  evidence  in  the  carved  panelling  of  Gothic  and  early  Tudor  times. 
The  modern  chest  illustrated  shows  an  interesting  rendering  of  the  linenfold, 
while  others,  with  Gothic  tracery,  and  with  "  Romayne ' '  medallion  panels,  are 
also  obtainable  in  reproduction  and  adaptation. 


No.  3.  In  late  Gothic  times,  such  ecclesiastical  furniture  forms  as  the 
ctedence  and  the  *' almery**  came  into  domestic  use  as  cupboards  for  house- 
hold belongings  and  food.    This  modern  oak  cabinet,  made  in  the  form  of  a 

credence,  shows  the  last  stage  of  the 
transition  from  (jothic  art  to  Re- 
naissance. The  linenfold  panels,  the 
mouldings,  and  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  piece  are  Gothic,  while 
the  other  panels,  as  well  as  the  four 
supporting  posts,  are  of  distinctly 
Renaissance  character. 


No.  5.  A  modern  adaptation  of 
the  characteristic  Gothic  stool,  with 
tracery  panels  which  are  carried  out 
in  polychrome  coloring  of  mellow 
hue. 
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No.  6.  The  usual.  Gothic  table  consisted  of*  a  large  board 
on  trestles,  but  modern  needs  call  for  a  piece  of  furniture 
less  primitive.  Structurally  and  dccoratively  this  interest- 
ing adaptation  is  essentially  Gothic.  Antique  furniture 
of  the  period  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  worthy  reproductions 
and  adaptations  art-  by  no  means  common. 


No.  7.  A  small  Gothic  cabinet  in  oak,  an  interesting 
study  in  modern  adaptation.  The  mouldings  are  character- 
istic, and  the  hardware  studied  with  a  view  to  conformity 
with  the  period.  The  panel  of  the  upper  door  is  carved 
with  the  parcbemirt  motif  and  clusters  of  hop  berries, 
while  the  panel  of  the  lower  door  and  the  side  panels  arc 
interesting  examples  of  one  of  the  many  variations  of  linen- 
fold. 


No.  8.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
Gothic  furniture  forms  is  shown  in  this  repro- 
duction, in  oak.  These  stools  often  contained 
a  box,  whose  lid  was  the  seat  hinged.  They 
were  called  "parchement  boxes."  This  exam- 
ple shows  the  interestingly  crude  carving  of  the 
period,  decorated  with  characteristic  hop- vine 
motif. 


No.  q.     A  fine  reproduction  of  an  historic  piece, 
which  is  illustrated  and  described  in  Macquoid's 

treatise  on  furniture  in  *'The  Age  of  Oak."  Such  tables  as  this  were  intro- 
duced late  in  the  15th  century  as  serving  tables,  on  each  side  of  the  master's  seat 
at  the  table  in  tiie  great  hall.  The  two  end-panels  are  duors,  with  deeply  carved 
Gothic  tracery  of  about  1475,  its  spontaneous  freedom  in  interesting  contrast  to  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  tracery  of  the  center  panel.  The  d.iors  are  framed  by  an 
unusually  heavy  one-inch  moulding,  and  the  small  panels  of  "checker-carving" 
above  and  below  the  lock-plates  show  a  characteristic  Gothic  device  which  lasted 
even  after  Renaissance  art  had  radically  replaced  most  earlier  decorative  motifs. 


No.  10,  An  oak  wall  cabinet  of  modern  manufacture,  in  which  traits  of  late 
Gothic  furniture  are  interestingly  apparent.  The  center  panel,  with  traceried 
carving,  is  distinctly  Gothic,  while  the  "Romayne"  medallions  of  the  drawer- 
fronts,  the  earliest  of  Renaissance  motifs,  bespeak  the  transition  from  Gothic  to 
Italian,  which  began  in  the  Tudor  period  and  almost  entirely  eclipsed  Gothic 
torms  at  the  inception  of  the  Elizabethan  or  English  Renaissance  period. 


No.  II.  A  fine  reproduction  of  a  Gothic  cabinet,  its  structural  lines  highl> 
expressive  in  their  simplicity,  and  its  carved  decoration  confined  entirely  to  a 
beautiful  rendering  of  the  linenfold.  This  cabinet,  and  the  long  **  hutch" 
above  it,  represent  the  highest  degree  of  scholarly  accuracy  and  conscientious 
execution  attained  in  the  art  of  reproducing  today  the  historic  furniture  forms 
of  the  past. 
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THE  importance  of  the  item  of  labor  in  building  construc- 
tion has  long  been  realized,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  time 
and  difficulties  of  construction;  but  we  are  only  beginning 
to  comprehend  its  importance  as  an  element  in  the  cost  of  the 
work, —  and  that  fact  is  now  being  brought  to  our  attention 
principally  because  of  the  new  emphasis  placed  upon  the  old 
uncertainties  in  regard  to  labor,  its  supply,  demand,  and  wage, 
both  for  the  immediate  present  and  in  the  more  distant  future. 
Various  arbitrar>'  apportionments  of  the  total  percentage 
of  labor  cost  entering  into  the  finished  building  have  been  made, 
more  or  less  authoritatively.  This  proportion  varies,  according 
to  the  standpoints  or  experience  of  different  individuals,  as 
equaling  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  cost; 
and  there  exists  every  probability  that  it  is  somewhat  nearer 
the  higher  than  the  lower  figure.  For,  in  addition  to  the  final 
item  of  labor  on  the  handling,  installation,  and  finishing  of  the 
structure,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  problem  of  labor  is  the 
most  important  single  item  influencing  the  cost  of  every  constit- 
uent material,  —  throughout  the  entire  process  of  its  manu- 
facture, handUng,  and  transit,  —  inasmuch  as  every  material 
entering  into  the  construction  of  the  modem  building  is  more 
or  less  completely  fabricated,  worked,  or  artificially  produced 
by  means  of  labor  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  some 
of  these  many  and  several  tasks. 

In  brick,  for  instance,  the  initial  cost  of  the  component  mate- 
rials is  practically  nothing;  the  item  of  machinery  and  plant 
nearly  as  negligible;  and  the  labor  costs  of  digging,  handling, 
loading,  and  transporting  the  finished  product  comprise  almost 
the  entire  elements  entering  into  its  manufacturing  cost  —  the 
single  exception  of  any  importance  being  perhaps  contained 
in  the  item  of  fuel  for  the  burning,  drying,  and  transportation 
of  the  finished  product.  The  same  is  practically  true  of  the 
nulling  of  lumber,  the  fabrication  of  steel,  the  manufacture  of 
hardware,  the  quarrjdng  of  stone  or  marble;  the  only  variable 
items  being  the  proportionate  value  and  depreciation  of  the 
plant  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  fabrication.  It 
should  also  be  realized  that,  outside  of  the  interest  and  de- 
predation on  the  plant  and  investment,  the  constant  —  and 
generally  unanalyzed  —  item  of  overhead  charge  itself  is  com- 
posed principally  of  labor,  clerical  or  otherwise. 

In  estimating  labor  costs,  therefore,  there  is  not  only  the 
direct  cost  of  labor  to  be  charged  against  the  construction  of  the 
building,  and  the  initial  labor  cost  of  fabrication  of  material 
entering  into  its  construction  (which  is  generally  recognized), 
but  there  is  also  the  indirect  cost  of  labor  in  the  "overhead 
charge,"  which  is  less  generally  taken  into  account.  When  it 
is  realized,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  overhead 
charge  resides  in  such  items  as  bookkeeping,  superintendence, 
financing,  repair  and  replacement  of  plant  and  power,  shipping 
and  yard  handling,  etc.,  its  importance  —  even  in  that  depart- 
ment —  should  easily  be  realized. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  and  uncertain  future  elements 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  building  construction  lies  in  the 
labor  situation,  especially  as  it  is  concerned  with  the 
conditions  that  are  likely  to  exist  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
war.  It  is  true  that  we  are  there  entering  into  a  realm  of  conjec- 
ture in  which  one  man's  guess  is  perhaps  to  be  accepted  as  as  good 
as  another's;  but  the  best  authorities  appear  to  be  nearly  in 
agreement  as  to  certain  fundamental  essentials.  One  of  these 
is,  that  the  e.xhaustion  of  man-power  now  going  on  in  Europe, 
combined  with  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  many  cities  and 
roads  and  many  manufacturing  and  utility  works,  now  destroyed 
or  running  down,  will  result  in  every  way  to  postpone  or  prevent 
any  resumption  of  the  emigration  from  Europe,  which  has  been 
so  important  an  element  in  the  United  States  labor  situation 
in  the  past  years.  In  other  words,  foreign  governments  will 
undoubtedly  endeavor,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  to  prevent 
all  possible  losses  of  population  —  at  the  same  time  that  the 
economic  tendency  will  naturally  be  to  restrain  emigration 
losses,  because  of  the  many  opportunities  and  great  demand  for 
labor  that  will  probably  naturally  exist  throughout  many  sec- 
tions of  Europe, —  perhaps  for  many  years  after  the  war, —  at 
prices  that  must  almost  inevitably  be  greatly  in  increase  over 
those  paid  for  similar  work  in  Europe  before  the  fall  of  1914. 

This  new  and  more  permanent  demand  will  far  more  than  off- 
set any  immediate  decrease  in  the  demand  for  labor  now  em- 
ployed in  so  many  of  the  special  war  trades,  and  will  therefore 
not  only  absorb  any  such  excess  of  labor  as  will  reappear  from 
these  lines  of  manufacture,  but  will  also  quickly  readjust  itself 
to  take  up  and  make  use  of  many  of  the  men  that  will  becorre 
available  for  commercial  and  individual  purposes  by  being  re- 
leased by  the  disbanding  of  the  armies  themselves. 

ON  the  other  hand,  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  taxa- 
tion which  will  be  left  in  Europe  after  the  war  will  tend 
to  make  these  difficulties  most  onerous  for  those  manu- 
facturing concerns  and  wealthier  individuals  upon  whom  most 
of  the  burden  of  carrying  this  tax  will  devolve;  while  whatever 
difference  in  the  burden  may  then  exist  between  Europe  and 
America  in  favor  of  the  latter  will  tend  to  urge  the  wealthier 
classes  to  escape  from  European  conditions  —  rather  than  the 
working  classes,  who  have  in  the  past  comprised  the  principal 
class  emigrating  from  Europe  to  this  country!  In  all  proba- 
bility, this  would  tend  to  decrease  the  number  of  European  em- 
ployers; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  evidence  that  all 
foreign  governments  are  using  every  possible  means  of  organiz- 
ing local  manufacturers  so  that  they  will  be  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  strive,  immediately  the  war  ends,  to  obtain  a  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  their  country,  as  that  alone  is,  in  each  case, 
to  be  depended  upon  to  bring  back  to  them  the  wealth  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  carry  their  taxation  easily  enough  to 
ameliorate  or  avoid  the  financial  exhaustion  of  their  country, 
whichever  one  it  may  be! 

So  far  as  we  in  America  are  concerned,  therefore,  there  would 
appear  to  be  little,  if  any,  prospect  of  dependence  in  future  upon 
the  "cheap  labor  "  which  has  in  the  past  always  been  available 
for  American  manufacturing  and  construction  projects.  It 
is  of  course  recognized  that  the  exact  conditions  will  vary  in  the 
different  American  trades  and  professions.  Each  one  will  be 
especially  affected  by  the  war  at  its  conclusion  in  some  peculiar 
and  individual  way.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  building  trades  are  con- 
cerned, the  situation  in  regard  to  labor  cannot,  as  it  is  now 
possible  to  foresee  the  future,  ever  again  return  to  the  eas>' 
situation  which  we  had  come  gradually  to  accept,  and  depend 
upon,  at  least  in  the  way  it  had  existed  in  this  country  up  to 
three  short  years  ago! 

Under  these  conditions,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the 
present  apparently  onerous  building  costs  cannot  be  much,  if 
any,  diminished  by  the  completion  of  the  war.  This  would 
appear  to  be  generally  true  of  all  construction  work,  once  it  is 
fully  realized  how  important  an  element  of  cost  labor  has  been 
and  will  remain  in  the  fabrication  of  the  finished  product  from 
the  raw  material,  as  well  as  in  the  actual  carrying  on,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  all  building  projects. 
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The  New  Art  Museum  at  5anta  Fe 

A  "  Revolutionary  "  Architectural  Design 
By  W.  W.  Kent 

The  phologra p/is  of  Old  Missions  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  Smithsonian  Institute,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 


WHAT  first  strikes  the  visitor  to  Santa  Fe's  new  Museum 
is  the  perfect  apjiropriateness  of  the  style  to  this 
delightful  old  city  of  romantic  historical  associations. 
It  brands  immediately,  as  not  only  false  but  extremely  disas- 
trous, almost  all  the  preceding  local  attempts  at  architecture 
which  have  been  made  for  [many  years  —  with  a  few  notable 
modern  exceptions,  in  which  should  be  included  the  judicious 
restoration  of  the  old  Spanish  palace,  built  on  or  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  adobe  pueblo  in  the  public  square. 

The  Museum's  next  claim  to  consideration  -  and  one  which 
makes  a  strong  appeal  —  is  its  picturesqueness,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  classic  quality  of  the  Spanish  mission  style  is  not 
wholly  lost.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  picturesque  modern  build- 
ing of  its  type  in  the  West,  as  far  as  the  writer,  in  his  experience, 
can  judge. 

Two  features  stand  out  from  among  the  many  excellent  details 
of  the  building:  first,  the  great,  dignified,  and  yet  rich,  audi- 
torium, with  its  ceiling  of  strong  wooden  beams  and  panels, 
filled  with  small  sticks  laid  in,  herring-bone  pattern,  in  slants 
alternating  in  the  panels,  —  the  very  essence  of  good  construction 
and  first-rate  design,  as  in  old  models.  Second,  the  charming 
patio,  or  court,  that,  from  the 


excellent  scale  of  its  details,  seems  really  larger  than  it  is,  it.-, 
grassy  center,  tiled  walks,  gray  walls,  and  projecting  beam  ends 
need  only  the  constant  sun  which  it  enjoys  to  bring  back  old 
Spain  and  even  older  Acoma,  Laguna.  Oraibi,  and  all  the  thrill 
of  the  story  of  the  old  Spanish  conquisladores  and  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola, 

The  exterior  color,  while  still  a  little  too  raw  in  its  pink  brown 
attempt  to  suggest  the  old  adobe  tone,  is  one  which  weathering 
will  undoubtedly  bring  to  a  good  result,  .\s  for  the  interior 
colorings,  they  are  ahnost  perfect  in  their  absolute  strength 
and  simplicity,  being  confined  to  red  and  green,  against  the  foil 
of  gray  walls  and  of  nearly  natural  wood  colors.  Moreover, 
they  are  cleverly  used,  as  in  the  ancient  way,  to  emjihasize 
the  carved  ornament  of  the  woodwork,  which  is  always  placed 
in  this  building  exactly  where  it  should  be  in  every  simple  design. 
/,  e,,  on  corbels,  rails,  balusters,  and  grilles,  etc,  or  on  the  most 
important  details  of  the  design.  Located  in  such  places,  the 
small  Amount  of  ornament  counts  for  its  full  worth,  enhancing 
its  own  value  and  that  of  the  parts  so  decorated. 

The  lesson  for  architects  (it  seems  to  me)  is  not  so  much  that 
we  can  find,  in  its  simpler  details  of  balusters,  corbels,  etc.,  a 

new  path  to  follow  in  de- 
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sign.  —  although     that, 
too.  is  apparent.  —  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  archi- 
tects have  built  a  design 
which  is  not  only  good 
of  its  kind,  but  perfectly 
appropriate     for     Santa 
F6.  and  peculiarly  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of 
housing      Indian  —  or 
rather    American  — 'art 
and  archeolog>-l     Other 
designers  also  can  find 
here    a    valuable    hint. 
This  does  not  mean  that 
we    should    ever>-where 
build    Hopi    houses    or 
pubUc  buildings  in  the 
style  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions;   but    that    we 
should  build  appropri- 
ately; the  style  being 
a  secondar)-  consider- 
ation.    Nor  in  sajnng 
this  would  I  condemn 
the  Hopi  or  the  Mis- 
sion style  in  any  way 

—  even  for  employ- 
ment in  other  semi- 
tropical  localities. 
Both  are  rich  in  sug- 
gestiveness  for  good 
detail.  Indeed,  from 
the  Hopi  pueblo  and 
the  minor  arts  of  Hopi 
decoration,  we  can 
take  extremely  in- 
structive hints  both 
in  form  and  color  — 
hints  that  are  so  rudi- 
mentary that  they 
may  safely  be  made 
the  basis  of  detail  in 
many  architectural 
styles.  For  in- 
stance, take  this 
form  "A"  of  a 
Hopi  decorative 
unit  (of  light- 
ning), cut  from 
one  stick,  and 
multiply  it  to  se- 
cure "A"— "A" 

—  "A"  — "A," 
forming,  when  it 
is  j>roperly  stud- 
ied, a  very  good 
grille  for  a  win- 
dow; or  the  mo- 
tive "B,"  also 
used  as  a  re- 
peated member. 

Are  these  not 
suggestive  of 
the  value  of 
simple  methods 
in  the  securing 
of  good  outline 
and  shadow  in 
our  details? 
Indeed,  "B"  is 
so  self-evident  a 
motif,    and    yet 


5CCQnD  ruxxiPLAn 


/SL-.W  Mr.xico 
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f.oor  Plans  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico   '■"^iSi^liic?^ 


so  seldom  employed,  as 
to  hardly  belong  to  any 
distinct  school  or  period. 
"B"    has   been   used   in 
two    or    three    different 
ways    in    the    Museum 
iletails,  with  most  amaz- 
ing results  —  considering 
the    simplicity    of    the 
design,    made    from     a 
stick     of    quadrangular 
section,  by  two  cuts  of 
a  knife  or  draw-shave  to 
each  chamfer!    In  many 
places  it  is  more  effect- 
ive than  any  turned  bal- 
uster could  be.      Yet  it 
is    a    primitive    detail, 
made    by    a    primitive 
tool,  the  knife.     Add 
the   proper   color    on 
the  cut  i^arts.  and  the 
beauty  of  detail  in  the 
Santa  Fe  Museum  is 
concretely    indicated. 
In    illustration     of 
the      influence       one 
properly     designed 
building    will     exert, 
already    there     is     a 
movement  to  build  an 
hotel  for  Santa  Fe  in 
the  same  style  as  the 
Museum,  which  Santa 
Fe  sadly  needs,  for  it 
is  a  charming  city, — ■ 
with  mediocre  hostel- 
ries, — in  an  attractive 
country;   the  natural 
starting-point    for 
many  trips  that  richly 
repay   painter,    archi- 
tect, or  archeologist; 
for  the  desert — where 
mesas   and   can- 
yons  break   the 
horizon     line  — 
appears   as    the 
very     home     of 
color,      in       its 
sands,  clays,  and 
vegetation ;   and 
there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  cave 
and   cliff    dwel- 
lings   in    neigh- 
boring   national 
parks    that    are 
well    worthy    of 
an       exhaustive 
and    exhausting 
inspection  by 
those  who    love 
our  building,  and 
whose  researches 
and   labor   have 
explained  for  ar- 
chitecture much 
that  would  oth- 
erwise have  been 
lost  in  its  ruins, 
—  the     archeol- 
ogists. 
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The  Old  Missions  of  New  Mexico 

And  the  New  5anla  Fe  Buildings  They  Have  Inspired  and  Suggested 


THE    city    of 
Santa    Fc    is 
situated     in 
the    center    of    a 
fifty-mile      square. 
in   which  are  still 
to     be     found     a 
great     many     old 
Spanish       Slission 
Churches   and    In- 
dian towns.     Since 
the  ad\-ent  of  the 
automobile,    what 
remain  of  these  his- 
toric churches  and 
pueblos    have    be- 
come   much    more 
accessible  to  tour- 
ists, and  they  have  already  interested  and  captivated  a  great 
many  artists,  archeologists.  architects,  and  scholars  by  reason 
of  their  individual  community  historic  and  artistic  values,  their 
suggestion  of  the  quaintly  primitive  life  of  their  original  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  magnificent  natural  coloring  of  the  surrounding 
landscapes.     It  was  the  combination  of  all  these  factors  that 
has  caused  a  great  many  artists  and  scholars  to  make  Santa  Fe 
their  home  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  —  some  even 
ha\ing  now  become  permanent  residents. 

The  new  Museum  Building,  known  as  the  Museum  of  New 
Me.xico.  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
space  for  the  housing  of  the  large  archeological  collection  of 
the  Archeological  Society  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Society  of  the  Archeological  Institute  of  America,  at  present 
occupying  the  old  Governor's  Palace  in  the  adjoining  block. 
In  addition  to  housing  this  collection  of  antiquities,  the  new 
Museum  also  provides  sufficient  space  for  permanent  and  tran- 
sient exhibitions  of  paintings,  and  it  will  therefore  serve  as  a 
center  of  the  product  of  the  Taos  and  Santa  Fe  art  colonies, 
already  numbering  forty  or  more  well-known  painters. 

The  Museum  itself  is  consciously  intended  to  perpetuate  in 
its  design  the  architectural  features  and  general  aspects  of  the 
most  important  and  characteristic  of  the  old  Mission  Churches 
and  pueblos,  now  fast  falling  into  decay  and  final  oblivion.     It 
was  designed  as  a  composite  regeneration  of  the  fundamental 
features  of  these  constructive  and  primitive  architectujal  details 
and    embellishments, 
as  conceived   by  the 
early  Franciscans  and 
executed  by  the  un- 
skilled   hands    of    a 
primitive    people. 

So  the  architects 
have  reproduced  — in 
one  four-square  struc- 
ture —  clear  and  in- 
tentional reflections  of 
at  least  six  of  the  best- 
known  local  Francis- 
can Mission  Churches, 
—  Acbma,  San  Felipe, 
Cochiti,  Laguna,  San- 
ta Ana,  and  Pecos. 
Two  of  these  ancient 
structures  have  al- 
ready passed  away 
and  the  others  are 
even  now  slowK-  but 
surely      disappearing 


before  men's  eyes. 
These  old  struc- 
tures were  built 
almost  entirely  of 
"adobe"  or  sun- 
dried  brick,  plas- 
•  tered  over  with 
mud,  applied  with 
the  bare  hands  of 
the  workers,  and 
\^ithout  the  aid  of 
any  straight  edge 
or  trowel.  In  this 
manner  a  pecul- 
iarly characteristic 
undulating  surface 
Laguna  was  obtained,   full 

of  irregularities  of 
contour  and  color,  that,  together  with  the  varied  natural  tints 
of  adobe  soil,  produce  an  unusual  surface  texture,  with  a  corre- 
spondingly beautiful  variation  of  light  and  shade. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  acts  of  time  and  erosion,  together  with 
the  more  or  less  constant  repairs  made  necessary  thereby,  have 
in  many  instances  produced  a  remarkable  and  quite  unconscious 
beauty  of  line  and  form,  entirely  lacking  in  the  usual  hard 
angles  and  stiff  plumb  lines  or  levels,  until  the  original  formal 
conception  sometimes  has  been  almost  entirely  obliterated  — 
nature  thereby  improving  upon  the  work  of  man,  and  handing 
down  to  our  generation  a  free-hand  and  plastic  architecture, 
not  to  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  world! 

The  probable  dates  of  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  these 
Mission  Churches  have  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Emerson 
Twitchel,  in  his  "The  Leading  Facts  of  New  Mexico  History," 
as  between  the  years  of  1598  and  1630.  They  undoubtedly 
represent  a  distinctive  and  local  "American  style"  of  indigenous 
architecture  —  produced  naturally  and  unconsciously  by  the 
environment,  the  native  building  materials  and  labor,  and  the 
climate;  and  the  designer's  endeavor  to  adapt  these  precedents 
to  modern  conditions,  as  indicated  especially  in  the  several 
other  buildings  illustrated  in  our  plates,  —  selected  from  such 
typically  modern  problems  as  a  "Gas  Office,"  a  "School  House," 
and  an  "Apartment  Building"!  -is  an  interesting  and  notable 
instance  of  an  effort  to  perpetuate  "Regional"  architectural 
antecedents  in  this  country,  of  the  success  of  which  the  reader 

is  entirely  capable  of 
judging  for  him- 
self. 

It  was  the  better 
to  enable  these  new 
architectural  exper- 
iments to  be  studied, 
in  clear  and  direct 
contrast  to  their  orig- 
inal sources  of  inspi- 
ration, that  this  small 
group  of  photographic 
views  of  the  older 
local  architectural  re- 
mains has  been  col- 
lected and  placed 
here,  alongside  the 
illustrations  of  this 
most  recent  work.  At 
the  least,  it  bespeaks 
a  worthy  revival  of 
interest  in  the  arche- 
Santa  Clara  "'"gy   oi   the   region. 
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PLATE.  X 


GENLRAL  V1E.W 


DETAIL  VIE.W,  ACOMA  TOWERS  AND  MAIN  FRONT 

THL  MU5E.UM  OF  NLW  ME.XICO,  AT  SANTA  FE.  NE.W  MLXICO 

L  H.  RAPP,  W.  M.  RAPP  AND  A.  C.  HLNDRICK50N,  ARCHITECTS 
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PLATt  XI 


VIEW  OF   FR0^^1•  AND  SIDF. 


DE.TAIL  VIEW,  CORNER  OF  LAGUNA  FRONT 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  AT  SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 

I.  H.  RAPP.  W.  M.  RAPP  AND  A.  C.  HENDRICKSON.  ARCHITECTS 
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PLATt  XII 


WOMLN'5  CLUB  ROOM 


PATIO 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  AT  SANTA  FE.  NEW  MEXICO 

I.  H.  RAPP,  W.  M.  RAPP  AND  A.  C.  HE.NDR1CK50N,  ARCHITECTS 
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PLATtXV 


OFFICE  BUILDING  FOR  THE  SANTA  FL  WATER  &  LIGHT  CO.,  SANTA  FE,  N.M. 


W^- 


M^ 


DORMITORY  FOR  THL  NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  SANTA  FE.  N.M. 
I.  H.  RAPP.  W.  M.  RAPP  AND  A.  C.  HENDRICK50N.  ARCHITE.CT5 
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PLATt  XVI 


PERSPtCTIVE  VILW 


riR3T  FLOOR  FLAJH. 


Floor  plan  refirodui:ed  at  the  scale  of  sixteen  feet  to  t/te  inch 


APARTnCNT  HOU3C    i^ 
COL     R.C.TVlTCHrU-. 
3AMTA  rr. ,    Nrw  ncx . 

l  M.RAPP,  \/r\  Ti/\PP     '•^t^ 
A  C  HC/^D»1CK30M  .    AncHlTECrS 


APARTME.NT  HOUSE  FOR  COL.  R.  L.  TWITCHLLL.  SANTA  FL,  NEW  MEXICO 
I.  H.  RAPP,  W.  M.  RAPP  AND  A.  C.  HE.NDRICKSON,  ARCHITECTS 
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Allwood 

An  American  "Garden  Village"  Near  Passaic,  N.  J. 

By  Ralph  F.  Warner 

Of  the  Firm  of  Geo.  B.  Post  b"  Sons 


IN  England  a  self-contained  industrial  community  established 
by  a  single  manufacturer  is  known  as  a  garden  village.     It  is 
usually  located  in  rural  districts,  where  land  may  be  acquired 
at  acreage  ])rices.     It  has  its  factory  and  residential  sections, 
public   and   semi-public   buildings,   and   all    the  other  features 
which    make    town    and    village  life  attractive.     Bourneville,* 
near  Bimiingham,  the  home  of  the  Cadbury  Cocoa  works,  and 
Port  Sunlight.f  near  Liverpool,  where  Sunlight  Soap  is  made, 
are  the  best-known  English  examples  of  this  type.     Fairileld, 
Hopedale,   Midland,  Gary,   Morgan   Park,   Marcus   Hook,  and 
other  recent  towns  in  this  country,  are  attempts  in  this  same 
direction,  although   unfortunately  none  of  them   measures  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  the  English  examples.    Allwood  is  ])robably 
the  most  recent  gar- 
den   village   enter- 
prise   in    America, 
using  the   term   in 
the  same  sense  that 
it  is  used  in  Elng- 
land,  to  distinguish 
the      development 
from  the  more  fre- 
quently    recu'ring 
type   of    American 
industrial    housing 
venture        where 
houses  for  employ- 
ees are  erected  as 
an  afterthought,  on 
suburban       land, 
and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible  to   some    old 
and     well-estab- 
lished factory.  The 
motive, however, for 
the    establishment 
of   Allwood,   as   in 
the   examples   just 
cited,  is  the  same. 
The  employer  has 
felt  the  increasing 
burden  of  costs, and 


housed  in  one-story  buildings.  Where  land  values  are  low. 
it  is  [MK'isible  to  obtain  this  ly|x-  of  building,  giving  an  abun- 
dance of  light  over  the  entire  lloor  area,  and  on  every  machine, 
at  least  cost. 

While  the  Allwood  i)roject  was  being  formulated.  ofTicials 
of  the  Brighton  Mills  personally  visite<l  English  garden  village> 
and  suburbs,  and  made  a  first-hand  study  <»f  the  organization, 
planning,  and  administration  of  Bourneville,  I'ort  Sunlight. 
Hampstead.  and  other  well-known  cnterjirises.  Subsequently. 
a  subsidiary  holding  and  (levelo{)ment  company  was  organize<l, 
known  as  the  I'eru  Really  Company,  afterwards  supplante<l 
by  the  Allwood  Mutual  Homes  Comiiany.  This  company 
acquired    three    hundred    acres   of    land    three   miles   west    of 

the  center  of  Fas- 


C»TlMl.rfAI.    I*I.AN 


Fig.  1. 


the  inefficiency  among  employees,  found  in 
densely  populated  areas,  and  has  sought  a 
satisfactory  solution  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  town  in  outlying  or  rural  sections, 
where  land  may  be  had  at  low  cost. 

The  plans  now  being  carried  out  at 
Allwood,  N.  J.,  are  due  largely  to  the  vision 
of  \Vm.  L.  Lyall,  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Brighton  Mills,  manufacturers  of 
cotton  and  sjiecial  fabrics.  This  company 
has  heretofore  occupied  a  site  within  the 
city  limits  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  in  an  inten- 
sively developed  manufacturing  district, 
where  land  values  are  high,  drawing  its 
help,  in  competition  with  scores  of  other  factories,  from  mo- 
notonous miles  of  compactly  built-uj)  homes  in  all  direct  ions. + 

A  combination  of  these  conditions  decided  the  Brighton 
Mills  Company  to  start  a  new  town  on  rural  land.  A  factor  of 
importance  also,  particularly  in  the  textile  industry,  which 
affected  this  decision,  is  that  weaving  and  similar  operations 
require   overhead    light,    and    are    therefore    most    successfully 

*.Sce  "Town  Planning,"  by  Geo.  Cadbury,  Jr.,  published  1915,  by  Longmans 
Creen  &  Cc,  and  f'Port  Sunlight,"  by  W.  L.  George,  published  1909,  by  .\lston 
Rivers,  for  a  full  discussion  of  these  two  projects. 

tSec  "Cilv  Planning  Progress,"  bv  Geo.  B.  Ford  and  Ralph  I".  Warner,  published 
in  1917. 


Fig.  2.  Block  Where  First  Housing  Was  Constructetl 

Only  the  rows  of  houses  shown  in  Kigs.  4  and  7  h.ivo 
yet  boen  constructed 


saic.  Actual  work 
on  the  develop- 
ment was  started 
in  iQi6,  when  John 
Nolen,  landsca|)e 
architect  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  was 
engaged  to  j)rcpare 
the  town  plan;Mor- 
ris  Knowles,  con- 
sulting engineer  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  lay 
out  the  sanitary 
system;  and  Mur- 
phy &  Dana,  archi- 
tects of  New  York, 
to  prepare  plans 
for  the  houses. 

Ihe     site     has 
roughly  the  form  of 
a  square,  each  side 
measuring      about 
3,6oofcet  in  length, 
—  or  slightly  less 
than  three  quarters 
of  a  mile.     Practi- 
cally all   the   land 
was  formerly  u.sal 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  price  ranged 
from  $700  per   acre    to  $2,000  per  acre. 
The   average    for    the    whole    was    about 
Si. 000  per  acre. 

The  village  is  reached  from  Passaic  by 
BUxmilield  Avenue.  A  motor-bus  line  is 
now  operating  on  this  route,  starting  in 
the  bu.siness  center  of  Passaic  and  termina- 
ting at  Allwood.  The  visitor  to  Allwood. 
arriving  from  Passaic,  leaves  the  Bloom- 
field  .Avenue  motor-bus  near  the  Erie 
Railroad  crossing  at  a  point  about  midway 
the  easterly  edge  of  the  tract,  where  a 
broad  entrance  plaza  on  both  sides  of  the 
track  will  be  located  at  this  easterly  focus  of  the  main  streets 
of  the  village. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  the  entrance  plaza  is  a  section  with 
unbroken  surface  and  relatively  low  elevation,  bisected  by  a 
single  track  railway  to  Newark  and  Paterson,  that  is  the  logical 
factory  location.  Immediately  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
entrance  j)laza.  the  land  is  practically  level,  and.  requiring  only 
a  minimum  of  cutting  and  filling  for  intensive  development,  is 
therefore  adapted  to  store  sites.  In  the  extreme  southwesterly 
section  the  land  ascends  gradually  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
broken  occasionall}'  by  a  rise  or  descent.     It  is  well  adapted  to 


General  Plot  Plan  Arrangement  of  Allwood,  N.  J.,  Showing  Contour   I  inos 
John  Nolen,  landscape  Architect 
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VILLAGE  STOUE 
THE    MUGHTON   MILLS  MOllAING  DtVCLOPMtNT 
ALLWQOD.NLW  tJEEatY. 


MUa^MV  i    TANA 


«  wL,  ^oMtcvlu.e. 
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a  quite  intensive  develop- 
ment, and  has  been  set 
apart  for  houses  arranged 
in  groups  or  terraces.  To 
the  north  and  northwest 
the  land  rises  —  at  first 
quite  gradually,  and  then 
rapidly  —  to  a  ridge  mark- 
ing the  westerly  boundary- 
of  the  Wllage,  and  from 
which  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained across  the  distant 
countn.-  toward  New  York. 
This  whole  section  is  partic- 
ularly fitted  for  the  best  type  of 
development,  and  has  been  platted 
with  lots  suitable  for  detached  or 
semi-detached  houses, 

Town-Planning  Features.  At  All- 
wood,  garden  city  principles  of 
development  ha\'e  been  followed 
closely.  The  plan  provided  (a)  an 
industrial  section,  affording  ample 
space  for  present  and  future  factory 
needs,  with  good  rail  connections 
for  the  transport  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured products;  (b)  a  resi- 
dential section,  comprehensively 
planned,  with  accommodations  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  various 
classes  of  operatives;  (c)  a  com- 
munity center,  with  stores,  schools, 
assembly  hall^  churches,  and  the 
like;  and  fd)  areas  for  recreation, 
including  small  parks,  athletic 
fields,  and  playgrounds. 

Industrial  Section.  A  total  of 
64.4  acres  along  the  northwestern 
{M)rtion  of  the  tract  has  been  set 
aside  for  industrial  use.     Of  this, 

a  piece  nearly  2,000  feet  long  and  900  feet  wide,  west  of,  and 
parallel  to,  the  Erie  Railroad  tracks,  is  reserved  for  the  Brighton 
Mills.  One  factory  building  one  story  in  height,  and  about  600 
feet  long  and  500  feet  wide,  has  been  completed,  —  being  the 
one  shown  nearest  the  entrance  plaza  on  the  general  plan,  —  with 
a  street  connection  therewith  50  feet  wide.  A  triangular  shaped 
parcel,  with  an  area  of  about  five  acres,  between  the  plaza  and 
the  new  mill  building,  is  being  held  for  the  mill  office  and  other 
future  buildings. 

A  twenty-five  acre  tract  of  triangular  shape,  opposite  the 
Brighton  Mills,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  railroad  tracks,  is 
reserved  for  small  industries.  Here  a  small  manufacturer, 
supplying  materials  needed  in  the  mill,  may  acquire  a  site  ade- 
quate to  his  needs,  with  railroad  siding  and  street  access.  Such 
factories  will  offer  an  additional  source  from  which  to  draw 
tenants  for  the  village,  and  will  bring  into  the  neighborhood  a 
class  of  independent  employers  and  employees,  whose  presence 
is  intended  to  allay  suspicion  of  paternalism  —  otherwise  easily 
nurtured  in  communities  dominated  by  a  single  industry. 

Residential 
Section.  If  it 
were  possible  to 
conduct  at  All- 
wood  the  busi- 
ness of  manufac- 
turing,independ- 
ently  of  the 
housing  of  oper- 
atives, the  in- 
dustrial section 
might  be  the 
only,  or  at  least 

the        dominant,  R$-  4.     CTtneral  Vit-w  <,l   i.^^k    ^lumn   in   i  iij.  <^,  Showing  First  ConstfiKlion   Ut 


F1R.ST  Floop.  Plan  Second  Floor  Pj.an 

Plans  reproduced  at  the  scale  of  sixteen  feet  to  the  inch 
Fig.  3.     Perspective  and  Main  Floor  Plans,  Village  Store  and 
Temporary  Community  Center 
Murphy  &  Dana  an'd  W.  L.  Somerville,  Associated  Architects 


feature  of  the  plan.  But 
where  a  thousand  homes 
with  all  requisites  for  town 
life  must  be  provided,  prob- 
lems of  such  intricacy  and 
proportions  are  involved 
that  this  latter  phase  of 
the  operation  almost  over- 
shadows the  first. 

Briefly,  the  factors  fixed 
upon  as  necessary  for  ad- 
vancing the  planning  of  the 
residential  section  were: 
(i)    Freedom    from    any 
suspected  form  of  capitalistic  pater- 
nalism; the  investment  in  housing 
was  to  be  so  planned  as  to  return  a 
fair    economic    rental, —  which     it 
was  intended  should  be   nine  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  the  house,  land, 
and  improvements. 

(2)  Cost  of  house  and  land  to 
Ix'  adapted  to  the  wage-earning 
capacities  of  the  various  classes  of 
employees.  At  Allwood,  employ- 
ees still  receive  the  usual  wages  of 
textile  workers, —  $15,  $18,  and 
20  a  week  in  most  cases.  A  few 
weavers  only  receive  as  much  as 
23  a  week. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed 
that  workers  on  small  wages  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more  than  one  week's 
wages  for  a  month's  rent.  The 
following  table  shows  an  analysis, 
in  round  numbers,  of  the  cost  of 
houses  and  land  as  it  was  ob- 
tained and  accordingly  determined 
for  the  four  groups  of  wage-earners 
mentioned  above: 
Table  Showing  Determined  Cost  of  House  and  Land 
Weekly  wage  Monthly  rent  Year's  rent  Determined  cost  of 


$15 
18 
20 
23 


$15 
18 
20 
23 


$180 
216 
240 
276 


liouse  and  land 

$2,000 

2,400 

2,666 

3,066 


(3)  Actual  cost  of  undeveloped  land  per  acre,  average  $1,000. 

To  provide  an  attractive  house  within  the  cost  figures  given 
in  the  last  column  of  the  above  table,  on  land  at  a  thousand 
dollars  an  acre,  undeveloped,  requires  the  utmost  economy 
in  the  location  and  design  of  the  streets,  in  the  allocation  of 
spaces  for  commimity  uses,  and  in  the  planning  and  design  of 
the  houses. 

The  Street  Plan.  Fortunately,  where  the  land  is  broken  by 
considerable  variations  in  elevation,  as  at  Allwood,  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  development  cost  (or  from  $250  to  $500 
an  acre)  can  be  saved  by  placing  the  roads  where  they  follow  the 
easiest  and   most   natural  grades.""    A   glance   at   the   general 

*The  penalty  for  failure  to  observe  this  simple  rule  cost  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 

Plate  Company  over 
$.30,000  in  a  develop- 
ment comprising  100 
houses  recently  com- 
pleted at  Donora, 
Pa.  In  this  indus- 
trial housing  devel- 
opment the  mistake 
was  made  of  at- 
tempting to  lay  out 
all  the  streets  on  the 
usual  rectangular 
system,  without  any 
regard  to  natural 
variations  in  topog- 
raphy. Ten  addi- 
tional houses  could 
have  been  added  for 
the  money  so  wasted ! 
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plan  of  AUwood  will  show- 
how  the  roads  parallel  the 
contours  with  great  gain  in 
picturesqueness  and  in  pos- 
sil)ilities  for  added  archi- 
tectural interest,  C)f  course 
old  roads,  whose  alignment 
is  permanently  fixed,  like 
Hloomfield  Avenue,  Stone- 
house  Plains  Road,  and 
West  I'assaic  Avenue,  in- 
fluenced the  location  of 
nearly  all  streets;  but  as 
they  invariably  followed 
the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
they  were  an  asset  rather 
th'an  an  obstacle  to  the  proper  eco- 
nomical development  of  the  property. 
The  Allwood  street  plan  makes  use 
of  another  simple  princij^le  of  town 
planning,  viz.,  that  roads  should  be 
differentiated  in  width  according  to 
the  intensity  of  travel.  The  Allwood 
plan  shows  streets  loo,  80,  60,  50, 
and  40  feet  wide.  The  main  business 
street  is  100  feet  wide;  the  county 
roads  and  connecting  streets,  80  feet ; 
certain  of  the  boundary  and  diagonal 
streets.  60  feet;  and  the  great  majority, 
only  40  feet  wide.  This  ditTerentia- 
tion  puts  the  street  width  where  it 
is  needed,  saves  in  development  cost, 
and  increases  the  quietness  and  pri- 
vacy of  the  side  streets.  The  arrange- 
ment suggests,  of  course,  reducing 
the  actual  width  of  paved  roadway 
surface  to  the  minimum  required  for 
the  easy  passage  of  vehicles,  leaving 
the  unpaved  area  in  grassed  strips  - 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Allwood  plan. 
At  the  same  time,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  space  between  opposite 
houses,  where  light,  air,  and  privacy 
are  needed,  is  maintained. 


Table 

OF    Sub-Divisions 

AND      Le 

NGTH      OK 

Streets  of 

Various  Widths 

Total 

Sidf- 

Grass  Road- 

Lin.  ft. 

Per  cent 

width 

lualk 

width 

way 

each 

amt.  total 

■width 

width 

type 

lin.ft. 

100 

16 

.?6 

48 

1,500 

3.5 

80 

12 

36 

32 

3,500 

8.5 

60 

12 

16 

32 

12,000 

30.0 

50 

10 

16 

24 

8,000 

19.0 

40 

8 

16         16 

Total, 

16.000 

39.0 

41,000 

100.0 

li$.  .'3.     A   lypical  Lighl-I 
Murphv  &  Dana  and  W.  L.  Somervillt- 


XrchilecU 


At  Allwood,  in   the  section  given 
over  to  detached  houses,  the  lot  50 
by   100  feet  has  been  adopted.     It 
gives  from  10  to  15  feet  on  the  side  of 
distance  between  adjacent  houses  from 
a  lot  depth  which  is  eco- 
nomic with   respect  to  the 
parallel  streets,  and  it  af- 
fords opportunity  for  con- 
siderable   set    backs    from 
the  street  line,  while  per- 
mitting  the   rear  yard    to 
be   used   for  gardening  or 
other  purposes  without  un- 
due crowding.  About  10  i)cr 
cent    of    the    lots,    whose 
dimensions  are  determined 
largely  by  the  uneven  con- 
tour of  the  land  and   the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  blocks, 


1 

M<1  ,    e 

-  ^0 

TYPICAI-     END    KO^JSE. 


EIGHX     FAMILV     HOUSE      TVPE.     A* 
BRIGHTON      M 1 LLS        HOUSING  DE.VE.I.OPMEMT 

A««t»C1*.TttD       A»-CM1T»CT« 


Fig.  6. 

the  houses,  making  the 
20  to  30  feet.     It  gives 


hig.   /.     \  i(>u    slmwing  K'  '    I  ighl-Hoii.se  (..niup 

Murphv  &  Dana  and  W.  L.  Somerville.  Associated  Architects 


are  60  feet  wide  and  100 
feet  deep. 

In  the  blocks  for  group 
housis  and  stores,  the  lot.s 
arc  stTved  by  a  12-foot 
alley,  and  arc  the  same 
dcjjth.  The  exact  width 
has  here  not  been  detcr- 
mine<l  l)y  the  lands(a|>e 
architetl.  but  left  tu  the 
architect,  who  adopted  a 
i^-f(H)t  frontage. 

I'o  M'gregate  the  classes 
1)1  waj<e-eamers.  the  cheap- 
er   hou.ses    in    groups    are 
Icxated  apart  and  distant 
from  the  detached  hou.ses.  and  near 
the  store  groui>s.     All  the  rolling  land 
to  the  north  and  a  en 

to  detached  and  -  -t-s. 

with  5o-ftK)t  lots.  All  oi  the  land 
from  the  entrance  plaza  through  the 
neighborhood  center  and  down  to 
the  .southern  Ixirdcr  of  the  proix-rty, 
forming  a  strij)  about  1,200  feet  wide, 
is  devoted  to  group  houses,  stores, 
and  community  buildings.  This  puts 
the  group  houses  nearer  the  center  of 
community  life,  while  separating  them 
from  the  more  ojK-n  t\^K-  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  street  curvatures  introduce* 
blocks  of  curved  outline  and  shape, 
approximately  four  acres  being  al- 
lowed for  each,  with  a  normal  depth 
of  200  feet,  and  of  between  500  and 
600  feet  in  length. 

There  are  498  lots,  with  an  average 
frontage  of  50  feet  and  a  depth  of 
100  feet,  for  detached  houses;  and 
540  lots  for  terraces  and  stores,  with 
a  frontage  of  16  feet,  allowing  occa- 
sional open  spaces  of  25  feet  between 
adjacent  groups.  This  makes  a  total 
of  1.038  lots,  giving  accommodations 
for  5.000  persons,  allowing  an  average 
of  five  persons  to  a  family.  As  there  . 
are  233.1  acres  in  the  residential  sec- 
tion, including  streets  and  parks,  the 
number  of  houses  to  the  gross  acre 
is  five;  and  considering  saleable  lots 
only,  of  which  there  are  1548  acres, 
the  number  of  houses  to  the  acre  is 
seven. 

The  growing  appreciation  of  con- 
centration of  community  endeavor 
through  the  grouping  of  related  struc- 
tures has  here  found  expression  in  two  focal  points.  One,  the 
neighborhood  center,  is  on  the  axis  of  the  main  artery  from 

the  entrance  plaza,  where  a 
neighlx)rhoo<l  center  build- 
ing, town  hall,  and  fire 
house  will  be  erected  on  a 
site  of  two  acres.  The 
other,  an  educational  cen- 
ter, is  on  a  site  of  three 
acres,  centering  on  the 
80-foot  street  from  the 
factory  district.  Consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  com- 
munity, the  provision  here 
of  only  a  single  school  and 
a  single  church  site  seems 
hardiv  to  be  sufficient. 


Plans  reproduced  at  the  scale  of  sixteen  feel  to  the  inch 
Plans  of  Typical  End  and  Interior  Row  House 
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i^c  .  TVpc'A 

Mew    JkKACV- 


A  \-illage  store  and  com-  ti(i«Tr>Mii.T  mou 

o  Ckismton  Mills  h 

mumty  building,  now 
under  construction,  pro- 
>-ides  a  large  community 
room  on  the  second  floor, 
reached  by  a  separate  stair- 
case from  the  street.  The 
community  room  is  20 
feet  wide  and  52  feet  long, 
and  will  be  used  for 
dances,  meetings,  motion 
pictures,  and  the  like.  This 

room  is  planned  for  temporarj-  use  and  can  be  later 
converted  into  a  housekeeping  apartment. 

The  streets  being  adapted  to  the  contour,  as  noted 
above,  form  blocks  of  irregular  shape,  and  frequently 
make  lots  of  undesirable  depth.  Interior  playgrounds 
will  utilize  such  excess  lot  depth,  and  if  the  interior 
playgrounds  are  not  successful  such  space  can  be 
converted  into  allotment  gardens. 

Two  five-acre  athletic  fields  are  provided     one  for 
women  and  girls,  the  other  for  men  and  boys — between  the  edu- 
cation center  and  the  factory  district,  on  either  side  of  a  parked 
street,  80  feet  wide,  which  links  the  industrial  section  and  the 
residential  district.       Including  the  industrial  section,   the   fol- 


Rg.  8. 


area  of  544  square  feet. 
The  interior  houses  are  16 
feet  by  26  feet,  and  cover 
416  square  feet.  They  have 
an  attic,  but  no  cellar.  The 
lack  of  a  cellar  encourages 
the  tenants  to  pile  rubbish, 
lirewood,  boxes,  and  the 
like  at  the  rear  of  ?hc 
houses.  The  photograph 
showing  the  rear  of  the, 
groups  already  erected  il- 
lustrates how  valuable  a 
cellar,  even  of  limited  cu- 
bage, is  for  this  purpose. 
The  only  underground 
storage  is  a  small  vegeta- 
ble storage-bin  below  the 
kitchen  floor,  reached  by  a 
trap  door.  There  are  no 
furnaces,  heat  being   sup- 


lowing  table  shows  the  distribution  of  spaces  according  to  use : 
Table  Showing  Distribution  of  .\reas 


Slrtels     

PU>'gTouncls  and  athletic  fields 

Saleable  lots 

Industtial  usage       .... 


Acres 

Prr  ti-iU  of  total 

.ss.a-' 

19.8 

20.    ' 

6.6 

154.8 

=,1. 

64.4- 

21.6 

297.5 


100.0 


Omitting  the  industrial  section, 
shows  the  distribution  of  spaces: 


Streets 

Athletic  fields  and  playgrounds 
Saleafalelots 


the  following  computation 


Area  in  acres 
58.3 
20. 
.     154.8 


Per  cent  of  tola! 

25.01 

8.6 

66.4 


233.1  100.01- 

The  first  groups  of  houses  to  be  erected  face  the  athletic  fields  • 
and  overlook  the  site  for  the  mill  office  buildings,  in  the  block 
showing  an  interior  allotment  garden,  bordered  by  a  service  alley 
on  all  sides. 

The  difficulty  of  designing  houses  suited  to  the  wage  scale  tab- 
ulated, and  costing  only  $2,000  to  83,000  for  land  and  house,  is 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  made  any  study  of  working- 
men's  dwellings.     In  the  first  place,  with  development  costs  at 
$3.oco  an  acre,  and   15  houses  to  the  gross  acre  with  16  feet 
frontage  each,  the  development  cost  per  lot  is  S200.    At  $1,000 
an  acre,  an  additional  S67  is  to  be  added,  making  a  total  of 
$267  for  each  lot.     This  leaves  $1,733  f'^r  the  house  for  the 
wage-earner  earning  $15  a  week,  and  $2,133  for  the  man  making 
$18  a  week.   With  men  earning  $20  and  S23  a  week,  the  de- 
tached house  on  a  lot  50 
feet  by  100  feet  becomes  a 
possibility,  as  they  can  af- 
ford a  house  and  lot  costing 
$2,600  and  $3,000  respect- 
ively.   At  seven  houses  to 
the  gross  acre,  land  and  de- 
velopment costs  amount  to 
about  $600  per  lot,  leaving 
approximately  $2,000  and 
$2,400  for  hou.ses  for  these 
classes  of  wage-earners. 

Four  groups  of  eight 
hou.ses  each  for  thirty-two 
dwellings  in  allj  have  been 
erected.  The  plan  shows 
that  the  end  houses  project 
8  feet,  are  15  feet  wide  by 
34  feet  deep,  and  have  an 


Preliminary  Study,  Light-House  Group,  Type  A 

plied  by  a  kitchen  range  and  a  stove  located  in  the  living" room, 
warming  the  second-story  chambers  by  means  of  registers  in 
the  floor.  The  rear  porch  has  a  small  coal-bin,  which  is  a  most 
necessary  accessory  to  a  cellarless  house. 

The  floor  plans  are  compact  and  simple.  In  the  interior  houses 
the  comb'ined  living  and  dining  room  has  a  floor  area  of  217 
square  feet,  the  kitchen,  186  square  feet.  In  the  end  houses, 
the  living-room  has  314  square  feet,  and  the  kitchen,  190  square 
feet.  The  second  floor  has  two  bedrooms  in  the  interior  houses 
and  three  bedrooms  in  the  end  houses.  The  minimum  bedroom 
floor  area  is  86  square  feet,  and  the  maximum,  155  square  feet. 

A  simple  farmhouse  type  served  as  the  basis  for  the  exterior 
treatment,  where  all  but  the  most  necessary  detail  has  been  elim- 
inated. In  AUwood,  interior  houses  were  designed  to  rent  for 
$12  and  the  end  houses  for  $15  a  month.  Work  was  begun, 
however,  just  with  the  rise  in  prices,  so  that  they  cost  about  25 
per  cent  more  than  the  original  estimate.  The  interior  houses 
were  built  for  $1,600,  and  the  end  houses,  with  one  addi- 
tional room,  for  $2,200.  The  cubic-foot  cost  was  15.4  cents.  The 
total  cost  of  house  and  lot  for  the  interior  houses  was  $2,000,  and 
for  the  end  houses,  $2,600. 

The  four  groups  are  identical,  except  for  variations  in  the  color 
of  the  exterior  trim.  They  are  of  frame  construction,  on  con- 
crete foundations,  covered  with  white  cedar  shingles,  unstained. 
One  of  their  best  features  is  the  slate  roofs,  of  random  small 
sizes,  in  gray  and  green  stock,  from  Pennsylvania  quarries, 
of   a   variety    ordinarily   discarded    by   dealers. 

Cold  water  is  provided  in  kitchen  and  bathroom,  and  hot 
water  from  a  .small  storage  tank  and  water  back  in  the  house 
range.  The  kitchen  has  a  sink,  built-in  dresser,  vegetable 
storage-pit,  etc.     All  bedrooms  have  closets. 

The  company  has  a  cooperative  feature  which  requires  the 
tenant  to  pay  an  additional  sum,  amounting  to  one-fourth  his 
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Two  Family  tiov^z:  Typz'T>"^^ -- 

Drigmton    Mill  a  Housing  PcvcLOpcMtNT 
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Fig.  9.     Preliminary  Study  for  Two-Family  House,  Type  B 


rent,  toward  stock  in  the 
Homes  Company  equal  to 
two  years'  rental.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  tenant  with  a 
$15  rental,  the  monthly 
pa>Tnent  toward  this  stock 
would  be  $3.75,  which  is 
applied  to  the  purcha.se 
of  $360  worth  of  stock  that, 
at  5  per  cent  interest, 
the  tenant  acquires  in 
about  six  years,  when  the 
privilege  of  acquiring  stock 
on  the  same  basis  may  be 
extended.  This  aids  the 
tenant  to  save,  and  cre- 
ates and  maintains  his  in- 
terest in  the  upkeep  of  the 
property. 
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The  "Business"  of  Architecture 

Part  IV.     Section  2 
By  Daniel  Paul  Higgins 


IT  is,  of  course,  axiomatic  that  order  and  regularity  cannot 
be  ot)tained  witliout  a  proper  system.  Scientific  records 
cannot  i)e  secured  unless  the  function  is  segregated  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  competent  expert,  whose  responsil)il- 
ity  it  should  be  to  find  an  immediate  and  accurate  answer 
to  every  possil)le  in(|uiry  concerning  records.  Tiie  compre- 
hensive plan  having  been  scientitically  determined,  there  will 
result  an  exact  record  of  each  unit  of  organization,  and  the 
aggregate  of  those  units,  successfully  developed  from  the 
aggregates  of  those  for  each  department,  will  thus  become 
the  record  for  tiie  entire  system.  It  is  from  these  records,  and 
comparisons  of  the  aggregate  records,  that  the  architect  can 
shape  his  policies  of  management  and  determine  the  rules  that 
are  necessary  for  him  to  employ  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
his  business. 

Many  present  practices  have  grown  up  liaplia/.ardly  from 
modest  beginnings,  with  few  records  to  guide  the  operations. 
So  long  as  the  architect  would  keep  sufficiently  well  informed 
by  other  means,  this  matter  of  incomplete  information  did 
not  much  matter;  but  in  these  days,  when  tlie  clients'  recjuire- 
ments  are  greater  and  when  the  personal  element  is  almost 
lacking  in  adequacy,  there  is  need  for  more  accurate  records, 
concisely  and  intelligently  given,  to  permit  the  architect  to 
keep  in  touch  with  his  business  and  to  give  almost  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  design  and  the  securing  of  new  work. 
There  sfre  many  architects'  organizations  where  this  system  is 
working  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  where  there  is  hardly 
a  trace  of  the  old,  inade(|uate  methods  of  the  past. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  some  architects  that  they 
do  not  see  why  th^y  should  bother  with  statistics  when  they 
have  all  the  work  they  can  possibly  take  care  of  and  more. 
The  word  "more"  contains  the  kernel  of  the  answer  to  this 
argument.  If  they  had  kept  the  proper  kind  of  statistics,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  prepared  to  do  more  work  by 
being  able  to  anticipate  an  increase,  and  enlarge  their  organ- 
ization in  time  properly  to  meet  it. 

When  architects  start  systematically  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency and  organize  business  knowledge  as  the  motive  power 
of  all  other  forces,  they  should  keep  in  mind  several  purposes. 
The  fir.st  principal  purpose  is  to  gain  new  information,  the  sec- 
ond is  to  gain  clearer  or  more  complete  ideas  about  things 
already  known,  and  the  third  is  to  correct  false  or  erroneous 
ideas.  Frequently  all  these  purposes  are  accomplished  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  for  as  they  gain  new  information,  they 
must  give  up  erroneous  notions,  and  vague  and  confused  ideas 
become  clear  and  well  defined. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  helpful  knowledge  grows 


out  of  and  rests  upon  individual  experience,  including,  under 
"experience,"  the  impressions  derived  from  reading,  listening, 
and  benefiting  from  the  experiences  of  others. 

Take  an  example  in  point.  A  successfiil  American  architect, 
when  asked  how  it  was  possii)le  for  him  to  execute  the  large 
volume  of  work  that  came  from  his  office,  and  yet  give  the 
necessary  attention  to  design  and  the  refinement  of  detail  in 
the  final  execution  of  his  work,  explained  that  it  was  only  due 
to  the  perfection  of  his  organization  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
duct his  ])ractice  eff'ectively.  l-'or  many  years  in  his  early 
practice  he  had  had  difficulty  in  keeping  his  practice  on  an  even 
keel  —  having  followed  the  tendencies  active  in  many  archi- 
tect's organizations,  of  disregarding  the  importance  of  sjjc- 
cialization  of  function,  and  allowing  his  affairs  to  be  conducted 
by  ;in  imlividual  whose  notion  was  that  business  in  an  archi- 
tect's organization  is  merely  a  clerical  matter,  and  the  actual 
execution  of  the  work  a  matter  of  mechanics.  As  a  result,  his 
practice  for  many  years  was  at  a  standstill  —  even  though  he 
was  ])ersonally  rated  as  a  clever  designer  and  promoter.  Clients 
voiced  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  unjirogressive  business 
and  construction  methods,  and  employees  worked  with  a  dis- 
interested spirit,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  efTort  to  enlist  their 
interest  and  excite  their  enthusiasm.  All  these  conditions  nat- 
urally combined  to  jeopardize  his  profits,  and  cau.sed  an  end- 
less number  of  potential  or  actual  comjjlications. 

After  many  sleepless  nights  this  architect  finally  decided 
that,  to  continue  his  practice,  a  readjustment  of  his  whole  or- 
ganization was  necessary.  His  first  step  toward  a  better  bal- 
anced i)ractice  was  to  engage  a  business  si)ecialist  proficient  in 
a  knowledge  of  architects'  and  builders'  organizations,  who. 
in  the  ccuirse  of  a  thorough  investigation,  disclosed  and  turned 
up  all  the  weak  elements  of  his  organization.  .\  reorganization 
was  effected,  departmentalizing  Business,  Design,  and  Job  Su- 
pervision, and  placing  at  the  head  of  each  department  a  man 
scientifically  trained  in  his  specialty,  with  specific  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  building  up  of  his  business  department  was  one  of  the 
corner-stones  of  his  success.  It  is  a  thing  that  did  not  "just 
grow,"  but  is  the  product  of  a  well-defined  plan  consistently 
developed.  Back  of  it  is  an  idea,  which  is  part  of  the  policy 
of  his  practice.  This  department  is  a  signal  bureau,  as  it  were, 
pointing  out  infallibly  those  conditions  which  are  to  the  largest 
extent  responsible  for  the  non-success  of  any  practice.  It  raises 
the  storm  signal  at  the  first  sign  of  their  approach,  so  that  they 
may  be  met  and  overcome. 

Serving  as  a  clearing-house  for  all  other  forces,  it  is  also  a 
central  point  for  all  svstems  and  office  routine.    Correspond- 


3TATEa3NT   OF   BANK  ACCOUNTS 
,  /^3   OM   AU0U3T   Igt.    1917 


ACCOUHT  NO.    1 


July 


1   -  Balance    (see  prevlouo   otateraent   attached)    $   5,000.00 

2,000.00 


5  -  John  Doe' 3  cheak  dopoaitod,  In  full 
of  bill  7/1/17 .--- 


15  -  J.  C.  Price' 8  check  deposited,  tn  full 
of  bill  7/l/l7 


20 


C.   Vllllam's   check  deposited   In  full 
of   bill   6/1/17 

Balance   in  this   account  8A/17  ....... 


Aug. 


Check   requested   this   date   for  acct.#2_ 
Balance  .......................... 


3.000.00 


16,000.00 


3,000.00 


15.000.00 


ACCOmiT  HO.    8 
July     1  -  Balance   (   eee  previoua  etatement  attached)  500.00 

"  1  •  Check   from   aect.    #1.    deposited   3.000.00 

PI  SEUR3gllEKT3 ;  3,500.00 

July     8   .  Payroll — . —   $  600. OC 

1   .  Misc.   Creditors 908.26 


Misc.   Creditors  — ..--....-.— 

(See  detailed  memo,   attached) 


15 
22 

29 


Payroll 


606.40 
694.00 
650.00 


3.458.66 


Balance  8/1/17 
Fig.  10.     Statement  Summarizing  Office  Business  Accounts 
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STATEMENT 

SHOWING  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 
OF  aOB5 
JAN-g  1916 


JOBS 
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OP 
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Job  * 


t 

7 


I  t* 


COST  OF 


AlCniTtCTS 


AJU 


ARCHITECTS 
:OSTT0  DATE 


J  J/i 
-Jf. 


:mitects 
approximati 

r-roco«Pi.ti: 


ft /I 


PERCENTAQt 
OF  COST  TO 
COMPUTE 


PROFIT  TO 
COMPLETE 


PERCENTAGE 
OF  PROFIT 


£££ 


is. 


l\& 


LOSS  TO 
COMPLETE 


OMMiSSION 
RECEIVED 
TO  DATE 


lOMflAISSrON 
DUE  THIS 
DATE 


BOMlilsSION  DUE 
FROM  THIS  DAY 
TO   cJoMPLETt 


S 
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*  II 

*  It 
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¥fifs 
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Fig.  II.    Office  Statement,  Illustrating  Condition  of  All  Work  in  Progress 


ence  and  all  other  matters,  incoming  and  outgoing,  are  re- 
ceived, checked,  and  distributed  by  the  individual  in  charge. 
.\ll  matters  pertaining  to  accounts,  both  as  regards  office  and 
jobs,  are  recorded  and  supervised.  All  certificates  and  extra 
orders,  after  the  supervising  architect  approves  the  same,  are 
signed  and  issued  through  this  department. 

The  basis  of  this  efficient  business  organization  is  an  ade- 
quate system  of  records.  These  reports  are  indispensable  to 
the  architect  in  keeping  him  in  touch  with  what  goes  on  in  his 
practice  generally.  They  provide  a  constant  and  accurate  in- 
dication of  conditions,  and  are  the  means  of  enabling  the  heads 
of  other  departments  to  be  familiar,  automatically,  with  every 
detail  necessary  to  its  most  successful  operation. 

In  this  niethod  two  bank  accounts  are  conducted  as  business 
accounts,  —  No.  1  and  No.  2.  The  first  is  to  receive  all  depos- 
its, while  the  other  is  to  provide  for  all  business  expenditures. 
.\ccount  No.  1  is  controlled  by  the  architect  — and  for  con- 
venience a  power  of  attorney  is  provided  the  business  author- 
ity responsible  for  Account  No.  2.  When  funds  are  needed 
for  Account  No.  2,  a  statement  showing  the  condition  of  both 
bank  accounts  is  rendered  the  architect,  beginning  with  the 
previous  balances  and  noting  deposits  made  thereafter,  from 
which  expenditures  are  .shown  in  detail  as  deducted,  leaving 
the  present  balances.  A  requisition  is  then  made  for  additional 
funds  for  Account  No.  2  to  cover  future  expenses.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  working  of  the  method  is  shown  in  the  sample 
statement  reproduced  as  Fig.  10. 

That  American  architecture  has  come  at  last  to  a  new  era  of 
development  is  proved  by  the  seriousness  with  which  this  and 
other  progressive  architects  are  adopting  so-called  principles 
of  efficiency.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  costs  and  production 
quantities  in  the  office,  and  of  their  relationship  to  one  an- 
other, necessa- 
rily takes  a  high 
place  among 
those  principles. 

That  there  is 
a  mathematical 
relationship  be- 
tween work  and 
cost  probably 
no  one  will 
deny,  although 
architects  and 
their     practical 
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fig.  12.    Summary  of  Itemized  Statement  of  Cost  on  Job  No.  7  (See  Fig.  2) 


assistants  are  generally  too  busy  at  producing  to  di.scover  for 
themselves  exactly  where  that  relationship  exists.  It  is  to 
assist  all  hands  in  gaining  a  true  perspective  that  the  business 
authority  presents  every  month  a  statement  to  the  architect 
showing  him  clearly  the  financial  condition  of  all  active  work 
then  under  way,  by  means  of  which  he  can  intelligently  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  financial  progress  of  jobs  from  month 
to  month,  and  can  keep  enlightened  as  to  the  prospective  profits 
that  should  l>e  available  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  Its 
other  important  function  is  to  keep  the  architect  at  all  times  in 
touch  with  his  working  capital,  which  is  covered  in  a  column 
provided  for  "funds  receivable"  to  date,  less  current  liabilities. 
The  story  is  simple,  but  like  most  simple  things  it  is  hard 
to  understand  until  seen  in  its  full  perspective.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  pictured  in  the  following  charts,  shown  as 
Figs.  11,  12,  and  13. 

In  the  event  of  a  job  indicating  a  loss  prior  to  its  comple- 
tion, it  is  both  interesting  and  essential  for  the  architect  to 
know  exactly  where  the  difference  lies.  By  the  aid  of  an 
accounting  system  made  to  fit  the  business — and  not  one  where 
the  business  is  made  to  fit  the  system  —  an  analysis  can  be 
made  which  will  show  the  exact  cost  of  producing  each  draw- 
ing; thereby  placing  the  architect  in  a  position  to  distinguish 
l>et\veen  the  inefficient  and  efficient  employee,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
cover immediately  any  tendency  to  leakage  in  his  profits.  By 
going  further  with  this  analysis,  a  summary  of  the  total  cost, 
itemized  as  to  the  cost  of  promotion,  design,  si>ecifications, 
and  mechanical  equipment,  working  drawings,  proportion  of 
overhead,  blue-prints,  eitc,  is  made,  showing  each  unit,  relating 
it  in  its  proportionate  percentage  to  the  whole.  (See  summary 
contained  in  ]<"ig.   12.) 

In  addition  to  the  general  job  statement,  as  rendered  to 

the  architect 
monthly,  a  card 
system  is  pro- 
vided, with  a 
card  for  each 
job,  whereon 
similar  infor- 
mation as  to  job 
finances  is  re- 
corded as  a 
source  of  refer- 
ence and  guid- 
ance    for     the 
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supervising  architect. 
This  record  method  keeps 
in  arrangement,  in  con- 
densed form,  in  a  way 
that  would  be  impossible 
for  the  supervising  archi- 
tect to  do  himself,  all  the 
information  that  he  will 
need  when  directing  his 
oi)erations.  Such  a  sam- 
ple card  is  shown  in  Fig. 
13. 

In  addition  to  the  vari- 
ous financial  reiwrts,  it  is 
equall}'  important  that  the 
architect  continue  to  have 
a  close  and  correct  grasp 
of  existing  conditions  in 
his  other  departments  as 
they  change  from  time  to 
time.  This  information  is 
furnished  him  through  a 
system  of  reports  made  by  his  department  heads  whenever 
important  —  and  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  week.  With  the 
exception  of  reports  made  by  the  business  and  designing 
departments,  all  other  department  reports  are  made  through 
the  supervising  architect's  department  and  are  then  passed  to 
the  business  department,  where  they  are  placed  in  a  loose  leaf 
book  (Fig.  14)  always  kept  before  the  architect  on  his  desk, 
where  these  up-to-date  detailed  reports  are  arranged,  ready 
for  instant  reference,  in  the  order  of  the  departments. 

This  report  book  is  an  efficient  aid  to  the  architect  as,  by 
reference  to  it,  he  is  kept  constantly  in  a  position  to  convey  to 
a  client  that  he  is  personally  in  touch  and  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  the  conduct  of  his  work. 

The  business  authority  should  have  general  supervisory 
charge  of  the  stenographers,  boys,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  general 
business  policy  of  the  office.  In  order  to  attain  genuine  effi- 
ciency from  all  the  employees  in  his  charge,  painstaking  edu- 
cation of  every  employee  in  the  nature  or  function  of  his  or 
her  job  is  given,  so  as  to  create  a  proper  vision  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, and  its  responsibilities  or  possibilities  in  relation  to  the 
whole  office  system. 

To  do  all  things  successfully,  conmiencement  must  be  made 
with  the  youngest  and  rawest  material,  —  the  office  boy  and  the 
junior  draughtsmen.  In  most  architects'  organizations  they 
are  merely  turned  loose,  without  training  or  preparation,  or 
any  recognition  of  the  fact  tliat  they  are 
only  boys,  and  consequently  must  be  ex- 
pected to  act  as  boys.  If  ever  any  prog- 
ress is  to  be  expected  of  them,  they 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  there  is 
a  future  for  them  in  the  office,  if  they 
will  earn  it  by  application  and  ambition, 
and  that  their  promotion  hangs  upon 
this  acquirement  of  knowledge  of  their 
functions,  as  well  as  the  diligent  per- 
formances of  their  duties. 

This  business  author- 
ity takes  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  boys  and  their 
education,  and  over  many 
years  of  his  experience 
the  good  results  of  such  a 
course  have  further  ce- 
mented his  theory  that  the 
office  boys  are  the  real  be- 
ginning of  an  efficient  and 
successful  working  organ- 
ization. This  may  all 
seem  to  involve  a  lot  of 
time  and  trouble,  but  it  is 
the  best  kind  of  time  and 
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Fig.  14.     Architect's  Loose  Leaf  Record  of  Current  Reports 


trouble  that  can  be  si)cnt. 
f<jr  it  means  that  the 
architect  is  fitting  his 
younger  assistants  and 
boys  to  serve  him  in  a 
high  class  and  intelligent 
manner  —  imbuing  thern 
with  the  spirit  of  his  prac- 
tice, its  ways  and  its 
methods.  And  after  all  is 
done,  it  will  \>c  no  unex- 
|>ected  matter  for  him  to 
find  it  easier  to  get  more 
intelligent  assistance  from 
the.se  younger  and  more 
impressionable  men  than 
from  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced hel|x;rs  —  whom 
he  will  often  find  too  in- 
Hexibly  dominated  by  their 
own  ideas,  or  accustomed 
to  ditTerent  methods. 
The  boy*  placed  in  the  entrance  room  may  also  attend  to 
the  switchboard  as  well  as  receive  and  welcome  all  visitors. 
If  you  have  ever  visited  the  office  before,  he  calls  you  by  name 
and  welcomes  you  cordially,  but  not  effusively.  He  either 
remembers  or  deftly  inquires  the  nature  of  your  visit  and 
introduces  you  to  the  proper  person,  or  he  will,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  secure  you  the  desired  information.  He  is  in- 
structed to  refer  all  important  telephone  calls  from  clients  to 
the  proper  business  authority.  Clients  visiting  the  office  are 
first  received  by  the  business  authority  (who  is  always  in 
attendance),  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  architect  or  any  other 
person  necessary  to  be  interviewed,  he,  through  his  experi- 
ence and  familiarity  with  general  conditions,  is  in  a  position 
efficiently  to  attend  to  their  requirements. 

There  are  many  other  important  functions,  perhaps  too 
obvious  and  numerous  to  mention  here,  that  under  the  old 
system  were  neglected,  and  under  this  modern  system  are 
properly  and  efficiently  taken  care  of. 

To  complete  the  efficiency  of  this  department,  an  attorney 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  matters  pertaining  to 
architecture  and  building  is  retained  on  a  reasonable  annual 
basis,  to  advise  and  direct  all  legal  affairs,  —  a  measure  that 
has  proven  valuable  and  has  often  even  turned  out  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive of  later  serious 
legal  difficulties. 

Since,  under  this  com- 
pletely developed  office 
organization,  the  business 
executive  directs  all  the 
system  and  business  of 
the  architect's  entire  prac- 
tice, the  heads  of  all  other 
departments  are  left  en- 
tirely free  —  within  tlie 
definitely  established  lim- 
its of  their  own  depart- 
ment jurisdiction  —  to 
pursue  their  individual 
and  important  specialties, 
with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ruption and  annoyance, 
and  with  a  maximum  of 
efficiency. 

*  In  this  connection  the  experience  of  another 
well-known  architect,  who  had  long  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  responsibility  and  the  carelessness  of  the  boy 
in  this  position,  and  the  frequency  with  which  — 
after  he  had  become  accustomed  to  his  duties  —  he 
left  for  other  fields  of  endeavor,  is  worth  while  re- 
cording. He  finally  successfully  solved  his  problem 
by  finding  an  elderly  man,  too  old  for  active  busi- 
ness, who  was  delighted  to  perform  these  duties, 
for  a  comparatively  modest  salary,  and  who  was 
able  to  act  as  librarian  as  well.  —  Ed. 
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The  Study  of  Colonial  Architecture.    Part  I 


By  Fiske  Kimball 


//  »V  rffrrUabU  that  sp  much  of  llu  work  done  by  praclilioners  ani  students  in  measuring  and  photographing  Colonial  buildings  is  so 
efUm  ef  personal  benefit  only,  ichen  it  might  equally  well  be  made  of  general  value  to  the  profession.  Certain  well-kno'iVn  details,  houses,  and 
regi&ms  «re  sketched  and  dnncn  arer  and  over  again:  while  virgin  fields  —  equally  fruitful  for  the  individual  —  aicait  publication  to  the  body 
uf  artkitecis  at  large.  Unck  of  the  current  talking  and  writing  on  the  subject  is,  moreover,  confused  by  inexact  uses  of  terms  and  statements, 
which  therefore  do  not  tend  to  advance  our  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  connection  with  the  immediate  interest  in  the  study  of  Colonial 
w«rk  aroused  by  our  Amtritan  Scholarship  Competition,  we  have  therefore  asked  Mr.  Fiskc  Kimball  —  who  will  be  recognized  by  our  readers 
as  am  authority  from  the  researches  he  has  made  in  the  study  of  early  American  buildings  —  to  treat  of  the  general  subject  of  ncmenclalurc, 
ami  sti  down  acceptable  authorities  and  means  for  determining  the  exact  and  accepted  dates  of  construction  of  historical  examples. 


Our  Present  Knowledge:  Its  Records  and  Bases 

IT  is  most  unfortunate  that  so  much  energy  and  good  will  are 
wasted  in  unsystematic  study  of  the  fast  vanishing  remains 
of  our  Colonial  architecture,  as  b)-  more  methodic  expendi- 
ture of  the  same  effort  results  having  permanent  value  could 
be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Much  needless  personal  labor  could  be  saved  by  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  existing  pubUcations  covering  various 
phases  of  the  subject.  Rather  than  measure  and  draw  de  now 
a  building  of  which  some  ade- 
quate drawings  have  already 
been  published,  it  is  better  to 
devote  one's  time  to  supplement- 
ing what  has  already  been  done, 
and  covering  details  not  hitherto 
presented.  The  necessary'  ac- 
quaintance with  published  works 
to  insure  that  effort  will  be 
wisely  directed  is  not  difficult  to 
acquire,  as  the  number  of  such 
books  is  still  relatively  limited. 
There  is,  of  course,  first  the 
Georgian  Period,  an  omnium 
gatherum  in  which  specific  ex- 
amples are  fortunately  made 
accessible  by  the  indices  in 
Volumes  I  and  III.  Other  gen- 
eral collections  of  drawings 
which  contain  material  from 
many  regions,  and  thus  require 
to  be  looked  into  before  one 
begins  work  anywhere,  are 
Frank  Wallis'  two  early 
books  and  Donald  Millar's  . 
recent  volumes.  Similar  gen- 
eral refxjsitories,  but  contain- 
ing reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs instead  of  measured 
drawings,  are  "The  Archi- 
tecture. Interiors,  and  Furni- 
ture of  the  American  Colonies 
During  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury,"  published  by  G.  H. 
PoUey,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  White  Pine  Monograph 
series. 

Beyond  these  books  of  more 
inclusive  scope,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  examine  books  which 
bear  on  the  specific  region 
where  it  is  proposed  to  work. 
For  New  England  there  are 
the  volumes  of  measured 
drawings  by  R.  C.  Kingman, 
by  Lois  Howe  and  Constance 
Fuller,  and  the  large  photo- 
graphic views  contained  in 
Comer  and  Soderholz's 
"Domestic  Colonial  .Archi- 
tecture in  New  England." 
For    Philadelphia     and     its 


Fairfield  (Carter's  Creek',  Virginia,  1692 

Typical  of  the  more  ambitious  houses  of  the  Southern  Colonies  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  were  essentially  transplanted  Jacobean  manors.  The  date 
Riven  by  iron  figures  in  the  gable  is  authenticated  by  the  accompanying  insigi]ia  of 
the  then  owners.  Lewis  and  Abigail  Burwell.  The  building,  which  had  already  lost 
one  wing  of  its  typical  H  (or  E)  plan,  was  finally  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago. 


Stenton,  Philadelphia,  1727-28 

Early  eightefrnth-century  Colonial,  showing  the  abandonment  of  casement  windows  and 
other  medievalfeaturea.  but  also  the  absence  at  this  time  of  any  marked  classical  features  ex- 
cept the  modillion  cornice.  The  papers  of  James  !.ogan,  the  first  owner,  give  much  informa- 
tion regarding  its  building. 


neighborhood  the  corresponding  volumes  of  measured  drawings 
are  by  Goforth  and  McAuley,  and  Sims  and  Willing;  of  photo- 
graphic views  by  Joseph  Everett  Chandler  (in  his  "Colonial 
Architecture  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia");  and 
of  smaller  photographs,  with  important  text,  by  Wise  and 
Beidelman.  For  Maryland,  besides  Chandler's  work  and  Corner 
and  Soderholz's  similar  volume,  there  is  the  smaller  book,  with 
text,  by  J.  M.  Hammond.  For  the  District  of  Columbia  H.  F. 
Cunningham  and  others  have  recently  provided  a  volume  of 

measured    drawings.     For    Vir- 
ginia a  similarvolume.by  Messrs. 
Holden  and  Ward,  is  in  prepara- 
tion, which  will  supplement  the 
photographic       collections      by 
Chandler    and    by    Corner   and 
Soderholz,    already    mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  smaller 
views     in     R,     A.     Lancaster's 
"Historic   Virginia   Homes   and 
Churches,"  and  other  volumes  of 
text.    For  the  far  South  there  are 
the  large  photographs  of  Crane 
and  Soderholz's  "Colonial  Archi- 
tecture in   South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,"  and  the  well-rounded 
book  of  photographs,  drawings, 
and  text  in  the  Huger  Smiths' 
"Dwelling    Houses    of    Charles- 
ton."    Certain  more   restricted 
regions  and  smaller  towns  have 
also  been  the  subject  of  special 
architectural     volumes,     which 
the  searcher  will  do  well  to 
consult   before   inadvertently 
duplicating     their     contents. 
Most  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
works  mentioned  here,  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  articles 
by  Richard  F.  Bach  on  the 
literature    of    Colonial  archi- 
tecture, running  through  the 
volumes  of  The  ArcliUeclural 
Record  for  1916  and  191 7. 

Even  more  than  in  special 
books,  the  various  architec- 
tural magazines  have  pub- 
lished, from  their  very  founda- 
tion, important  drawings, 
photographs,  and  articles 
dealing  with  individual  build- 
ings or  groujos  of  buildings, 
now  buried  in  long  series  of 
unindexed  volumes.  A  num- 
ber of  the  most  significant 
items  are  listed  by  Mr.  Bach 
in  his  series  just  mentioned, 
in  issues  of  July  and  August, 
1917.  A  similar  guide  on  a 
more  comprehensive  scale, 
to  unlock  the  vast  store  of 
Colonial  material  in  old  peri- 
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odicals,  would    be    the  most      r" 
useful  tool  of  the  student  of 
our  early  architecture. 
The  Accuracy  and  Auihenlic- 
ily  of  Existing  Records 

The  various  works  men- 
tioned, in  their  texts  and  de- 
scriptive k'j^ends.  as  well  as 
the  books  discussing  in  their 
text  the  whole  range  of  Colo- 
nial architecture,  suchasEber- 
lein's  "The  Architecture  of 
Colonial  America,"  Embury's 
"Early  American  Churches," 
and  Chandler's  "The  Colo- 
nial House,"  ditTer  greatly  in 
the  accuracy  and  authentic- 
ity of  their  individual  state- 
ments. The  "Georgian  Pe- 
riod," as  the  pioneer  work  of 
many  volunteer  contributors, 
is  especially  untrustworthy 
as  to  names  and  dates.  For 
instance,  Estouteville,  a  fa- 
mous Piedmont  mansion,  fig- 
ures in  its  pages  as  "Astrudeville,"  and  the  date  of  West- 
over  is  given  on  the  same  page  both  as  1737  and  1787  - 
neither  date  being  correct,  as  John  Spencer  Bassett  has  shown 
in  his  study  of  William  Byrd  of  Westover.  A  still  more  unfor- 
tunate instance,  which  distorts  our  whole  view  of  the  origins 
and  development  of  the  Dutch  (j'olonial  style,  is  the  date  of 
1655  given  by  Mr.  Embury  for  the  Bergen  house  on  Long  Island. 
It  appears  from  the  published  account  of  the  Bergen  family, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  house  occupied  by  the  StoothofTs, 
who  first  purchased  the  site,  in  1665,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
existing  house,  the  greater  part  having  been  erected  in  181Q, 
and  one  wing  even  as  late  as  1824!  The  example  supposed  to 
represent  the  earliest  Dutch  buildings  is  found  really  to  belong 
a  generation  and  more  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence! 
Thus,  although  in  certain  works,  such  as  Isham  and  Brown's 
two  books  on  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  houses,  a  conscien- 
tious effort  has  been  made  to  authenticate  the  dates  by  docu- 
ments, in  general,  dates  for  which  no  satisfactory  reference  is 
given  must  be  used  only  with  greatest  caution. 

The  same  caution  must  be  exercised  in  respect  to  loose  state- 
ments that  bricks  or  detail  were 
brought  from  Elngland,  or  that 
designs  were  furnished  by  Eng- 
lish architects  such  as  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  Brickmaking  was 
everywhere  common  in  the 
Colonies  from  an  early  time, 
and  attributions  even  to  lesser 
lights  of  English  architecture, 
like  James  Gibbs,  are  found  to 
rest  at  most  on  copying  his 
plates  of  pubhshed  designs.  His 
church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  named  as  the  prototjqjc 
of  so  many  Colonial  steeples, 
did  indeed  have  a  great  influ- 
ence; but  the  variety  in  the 
Colonial  examples  themselves 
should  teach  a  greater  discrimi- 
nation in  statements  of  that  sort. 
Even  in  the  attribution  of  build- 
ings to  famous  native  designers, 
such  as  Bulflnch,  Thornton,  or 
Mclntire,  the  temptation  to 
attach  a  great  name  to  any 
fine  house  is  as  insidious  as  the 
old  practice  of  ascribing  every 
notable    Italian    painting    to    a 
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Governor  Francis  Bernard's  Design  for  Harvard  Hall.  1764-65 

(/■'rum  copy  in  Du  Similiire  Cnlleclion) 

\  simple  ("xamplo  of  the  academic  treatment  inlroducod  by  amateurs  and  others  in  the  latei 

ciKhtecnth  century.     The  committee  appointed  to  rebuild  the  hall,  burned  1764.  reiwrted,  June 

176.S.  "that    the  committee  beinu  sensible  of  his  Excellency's  suiHrior   knowlediie  in  archi 


lecture  requested  him  to  favor  them  with  a  plan,  and  having  examined  and  approved  the  same. 
wp  have  ever  since  been  carrying  ii  into  execution." 


Mudy  tor  the  Derl)>-Rogers  Hotise,  .^aiern, 
(Frnm  Essfx  Institute  Collection) 
characteristic  of  the  post-Colonial  work  of  the  early  national  period,  whiclt  retains  the 
academic  motives  of  Colonial  architecture,  often,  as  here,  with  a  new  delicacy  due  to 
.Adam  influence.  The  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is  made  is  water-marked  with  the  date 
of  manufacture.  1795,  always  antedatins  the  use  of  the  paper  by  some  years.  The 
owner's  inheritance  of  a  fortune  in  1799  further  helps  to  fix  the  date  of  the  buildint;. 


master  of  the  rank  of  Giotto, 
Raphael,  or  Veronese. 
Confusion  and  Disagreement 
of  X  omenclalure 
I'he  difliculties  of  securing 
intelligent  agreement  in  the 
subject  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  |)revailing  confusion 
in  the  application  of  such 
terms  as  "Colonial"  and 
"(ieorgian,"  and  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  development  of 
the  style  into  jK'riods  greatly 
varying  in  extent  and  desig- 
nation. The  first  men  to 
appreciate  our  early  buildings. 
such  as  Richard  Upjohn, 
writing  in  i860,  applied  the 
term  "Colonial"  architecture 
logically  enough  to  all  works 
erected  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  first  uses  of  the 
word  "CJeorgian"  were  also 
accurate  and  intelligible,  as 
apphing  to  work  erected  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Georges.  Thus  Robert  S.  Peabody,  in 
1877,  spoke  of  "the  Georgian  houses  of  New  England."  the 
finest  models  in  his  view  being  from  the  reigns  of  George  I  and 
(ieorge  II.  rather  than  those  of  William  and  Mary  or  of  Queen 
.Aline.  With  the  extension  of  artistic  approval  to  the  similar 
buildings  erected  after  the  Revolution  came  the  inclusion  of 
all  four  reigns  of  the  Georges,  from  1714  to  '827,  as  in  "The 
(ieorgian  Period,"  published  In  1899.  Thus  the  term  "Georgian." 
which  ignores  the  independent  development  in  America,  came  to 
be  applied  to  our  architecture  even  after  the  Revolution,  when 
it  would  better  have  been  limited  exclusively  to  England.  And 
as  sequel  the  tenn  "Colonial"  came  to  cover  the  approved  period, 
irrespective  of  the  change  from  Colonies  to  Nation,  often  ex- 
cluding work  in  the  Colonies  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  and  quite  dilTerent  limitation  was  pro- 
posed for  the  "Colonial"  in  connection  with  the  first  attempt 
to  subdivide  this  long  development  into  subordinate  periods, 
made  by  Corner  and  Soderholz  in  1891.  After  stating  that 
"professionally  the  term  Colonial  architecture  is  generally 
understood  to  include  all  the  architectural  efforts  of  the  original 

Colonial  districts  prior  to  the 
period  of  the  Greek  affection," 
they  distinguish  three  periods: 
the  "Colonial  Period"  (proper), 
to  1700;  the  "Provincial  Period." 
1700  to  1776;  and  the  "Federal 
Period,"  after  1776.  Although 
never  given  entire  approval,  this 
system  has  tended  to  introduce  a 
usage  in  which  "Colonial"  a|>- 
plies  up  to  1700  and  "Georgian" 
after  1 700  —  as  1  in  Donald 
Millar's  title,  "Some  Colonial 
and  Georgian  Houses." 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  at 
the  present  day  we  have  the 
term  "Colonial"  architecture 
used  in  three  different  mislead- 
ing senses,  two  of  them  even 
mutually  exclusive:  (i)  I-'or  all 
the  work  from  1620  to  1820,  as 
in  Chandler's  "The  Colonial 
House;"  (2)  for  the  work  from 
1700  to  1820  only,  as  in  Wise 
and  Beidelmann,  etc.;  (3)  for 
the  work  from  1620  to  1700  only, 
as  in  Millar,  etc. 

{To  be  continued) 
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MODERN   FURNITURE  IN   HISTORIC  5TYLL5 

PART  11.    RECENT  PIECES  OF  FURNITURE  INSPIRED  BY  ITALIAN  PRECEDENT 

Tkis  nevr  department,  iUustraiinR  types  of  Period  Furniture,  has  been  inaugurated  as  a  feature  of  practical  value 
to  the  architect,  to  appear  regularly  in  The  .\rchitectiral  Review.  //  is  the  intention  by  this  means  to  illustrate 
occasional  pieces  of  furniture  of  architectural  value,  and  to  keep  the  profession  informed  of  furniture  recently  manu- 
factured thai  conforms  with  acceptable  standards  of  definite  architectural  styles.  As  only  a  selection  from  the  best 
of  the  furniture  currently  manufactured  by  American  cabinet-makers  will  be  pictured  in  these  pages,  our  readers  are 
inpiled  to  submit  written  inquiries  when  desiring  further  information  about  any  individual  piece,  or  pieces,  in 
which  they  may  be  interested.  They  may  in  this  way  obtain  the  names  of  the  manufacturers,  and  be  informed  of 
the  sites,  prices,  and  places  where  the  piece  illustrated  can  be  obtained. 

Address  all  inquiries  Jo  Modem  Furniture  Editor,  The  Architectural  Review,  144  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

No.  2.  A  small  stand  patterned  after  the  forni 
of  Italian  tables,  and  showing  characteristic 
mouldings  and  doweled  stretcher. 


No.  1.  Typical  Italian  table  of  walnut  with  vase-shaped  ends,  and  a  concealed  drawer 
in  the  facia.  This  is  one  of  a  group  of  modern  reproductions  in  which  all  profiles 
and  edges  have  been  softened  to  approximate  the  decorative  values  of  the  antique. 


No.   3 .     A  small  Italian  table  of  which  the  end  supports 
fhow  the  baroque  tendencies  of  the  late  Renaissance, 


No.  4.      An  Italian  wall  cabinet,  designed  in  modern  adaptation,  to  serve  as  the  sideboard  in  a  tine  Italian 
dining-room  set.      This  adaptation  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  architectural  affinity  of  Italian  furniture. 


No.    5.      An  accurate  reproduction  of  a  massive  Italian  table  in  walnut.     The  original  from   which 
this  copy  was  made  formed  a  part  of  the  Volpi  collection  from  the  Davanzati  Palace. 
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No,  6  to  No.  14.  The  re- 
cent and  present  popularity  of 
Italian  furniture  has  resulted  in 
the  adaptation  of  many  Italian 
forms  for  the  design  of  modern 
furniture. 


The  element  ai  dignity  in  Italian 
furniture  has  made  it  particularly 
luitable  as  a  motif  for  dining-room 
furniture,  and  representative  pieces 
from  two  sets  of  these  modern  adap- 
tations are  shown  on  this  page. 


The  cliairs  are  particularly  deserving  of  study,  their  design  combining  to  j  remarkable 
degree  present-dav  utilitv  with  historic  tradition. 


The  buffet  at  the  top  uf  the  page  is  excellently  dignified,   and  the  console  serving-table 
shows  an  ingenious  use  of  the  Italian  scroll,  characteristically  seen  in  table  ends. 

The  sideboard  with  burl  walnut  panels  Illustrates  the  possibilities  for  simple  dignity  and 
substantial  construction  afforded  by  Italian  furniture  forms. 


With  the  revival  of  Italian  furniture  has  come  a  revival  ot  popularity  for  walnut 
as  a  cabinet  wood.       Furthermore,    the   naturally   beautiful  grain   and   texture  of 


walnut  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  rich,   dull  anti<jue  finishes,  in  which  no 
varnish  or  shellac  is  used. 
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THE  dramatic  and  completely  effective  manner  in  which 
the  Government  itself  has  featured  the  change  from  our 
old  laissez-faire  policy  of  "Business  as  Usual"  to  furthering 
only  that  "Business"  necessary  "to  Win  the  War,"  announced 
in  the  drastic  Garlieldian  holidays  just  past,  has  gone  farther 
to  con\'ince  most  American  manufacturing  communities  of  the 
truth  of  Sherman's  definition  of  war  than  anything  else  that 
could  have  occurred  "east  of  the  Mississippi!"  That  they  were 
adopted  as  a  final  and  desperate  measure  to  break  the  trans- 
portation blockade  and  get  coal  to  the  empty  bunkers  of 
the  ships  waiting  at  our  overcrowded  docks,  thus  releasing  on 
their  journeys  some  four  or  five  score  of  transatlantic  carriers. 
—  now  known  as  one  of  the  principal  urgent  reasons  behind 
this  revolutionarj"  piece  of  imperialistic  dictatorship  in  Gov- 
ernmental assumption  of  control  over  American  industries,  — 
has  reconciled  us  but  little  to  the  use  of  such  a  costly  expedient. 
Taken  along  with  the  shortage  in  fuel,  both  oil  and  coal,  which 
not  only  affected  shipping  and  railroading,  but  was  also  the 
means  of  bringing  disturbed  world  conditions  vividly  home  to 
many  indixndual  families  this  spring,  most  Americans  are  now 
finally  conxnnced  of  the  reality  of  our  entrance  into  the  war! 
Other,  and  sadder,  evidence  has  already  begun  to  trickle 
back  across  the  Atlantic  —  and  this  is  only  the  beginning; 
much  more  is  still  to  come!  For  one  thing,  the  coal  shortage 
will  continue;  and  will  be  felt  in  many  localities  next  fall  and 
winter  that  litis  winter  escaped  the  real  pinch  of  necessity. 
This  shortage  has  served,  perhaps,  as  a  warning.  It  should 
direct  attention  to  the  wastefulness  with  which  we  have  gone 
on,  year  after  year,  squandering  our  limited  supply  of  fuel,  up  to 
the  ver\-  point  where  just  the  additional  amount  called  for  by 
the  new  pressure  of  war  shipping  and  transportation  has  caused 
the  nation  to  overstep  its  margin  of  safety  as  few  in  this  coun- 
tr)'  would  have  believed  possible.  Still  other  results  are  going  to 
follow,  and  by  another  year,  if  the  shortage,  as  now  seems  prob- 
able, continues  that  length  of  time,  certain  remedies  will  be  de- 
manded. Some  few  remedies  are  already  easily  available.  Cer- 
tain other  remedies  have  yet  to  be  supplied  and  placed  practi- 
cally within  the  reach  of  individuals.  The  shortage  this  year  was 
an  indication  that  their  completion  cannot  be  hastened  too  fast ! 

IN  the  latter  class  particularly  occur  a  number  of  electrical 
inventions  for  local  heating,  the  more  valuable  as  electricity 
can  be  used  more  economically  —  so  far  as  coal  consumption 
is  concerned  —  than  gas;  for  gas  requires  coal  for  its  manufacture, 
in  great  quantities.  Once  manufactured,  —  through  poor  tips  in 
private  houses,  and  wasteful  burning  and  lack  of  mechanical 
control  in  street  lighting,  where  lamps  often  burn  double  the  time 
actually  necessar>'  for  night  illumination, —  it  is  wasted  in  con- 
sumption to  an  almost  unbelievable  degree. 

Electricity,  however,  requires  no  such  waste  of  natural  fuel. 
As  is  well  known,  it  can  be  produced  by  the  most  universal  and 
least  wasteful  of  all  means, — the  mere  natural  tendency  of  water 
to  run  down  hill!     There  hardly  exists  an  inhabited  section 


of  this  country  that  cannot  easily  be  supplied  with  light  and 
power,  at  least,  sufficient  to  take  care  of  its  entire  needs,  by  mak- 
ing proper  use  of  adjacent  water-power,  or  investing  in  the 
plant  necessary  to  conserve  and  transmit  this  power  from  the 
necessary  sources  to  the  centers  of  consumption;  while  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  once  the  plant  has  been  put  in  complete  opera- 
tion, will  reduce  existing  production  expense  from  50  to  200 
per  cent,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  relieve  the  coal  and  oil- 
producing  sections  of  the  country  of  many  demands  they  are 
now  striving  impotently  to  meet.  The  mere  release  in  coal-cars 
alone  can  hardly  be  estimated  or  realized  by  any  individual  who 
has  not  had  the  experience  of  traveling  over  the  mountains  by 
the  "B.  &  O."  or  "Pennsylvania"  lines,  and  passing  solid  trains 
of  coal  cars,  on  sidings  or  in  motion,  for  unending  mile  after  mile! 

ELECTRIFICATION  of  the  railroads  will  undoubtedly  be  for- 
warded urgently,  in  spite  of  the  increased  initial  costs  of  in- 
stallation,—  the  single  bugbearthat  has  so  long  prevented  its 
development.  Experience  on  the  "New  Haven,"  and  on  the  West- 
ern Mountain  Division  of  the  "Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul"  roads,  shows  not  only  resulting  economy  in  the  conduct 
of  the  road  itself,  but  the  tremendous  betterment  of  living-con- 
ditions by  eliminating  coal-dust,  soot,  and  smoke  along  the  line 
through  these  sections  where  the  road  passes,  thus  increasing 
real-estate  values  and  turning  acres  of  "No-Man's  Land"  into 
available  business  and  residential  districts. 

Against  the  argument  that  there  exist  sections  where  water- 
power  is  unavailable,  either  in  cjuantity  and  amount  or  because 
of  remoteness  of  natural  location,  it  can  be  said  that,  if  coal  is 
to  be  required  as  the  only  available  source  of  power  or  light,  it  can 
still  be  used  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
than  at  any  distance  away,  near  or  remote.  In  other  words,  it 
is  simpler  and  cheaper  to  run  the  cars  out  of  the  mine  directly 
to  the  dump,  there  to  feed  directly  into  the  furnaces  of  a  huge 
plant  located  beside  the  mine  trestle  and  generate  the  power 
to  be  transmitted  by  high-pressure  cables  to  its  place  of  con- 
sumption, than  follow  the  present  inefficient  and  wasteful  method 
of  hauling  the  coal  for  huge  distances  —  by  the  further  waste  of 
the  additional  coal  needed  for  engine  power — and  then  to  add 
the  further  cost  of  its  final  transportation  by  team  to  the  in- 
dividual furnace  or  fire-pot  for  which  it  is  destined! 

Where  conditions  allow,  it  is  feasible  to  obtain  through  co- 
operation less  expensive  heating-systems  than  generally  exist  in 
residential  house  groups,  particularly  when  arranged  around  the 
city  block.  A  great  part  of  the  expense  of  individual  heating- 
plants  might  be  saved  by  using  a  central  heating-plant,  run  co- 
operatively, that  would  economize  for  all.  This  method  of  pro- 
viding power  and  light  has  been  financially  profitable  in  many 
down-town  city  blocks.  A  similar  scheme  in  residential  sections 
suggests  undoubted  advantages  of  economy  in  administration, 
as  well  as  practical  savings  in  dirt,  help,  responsibility,  and  care! 

THE  architect  should  here  find  his  special  and  allotted  place 
in  educating  the  public  to  efficient  methods  of  coal  con- 
sumption. He  knows  how  it  is  best  possible  to  heat  to  advan- 
tage by  the  methods  now  commonly  in  use,  and  where  one  system 
would  require  less  fuel  consumption  than  another.  Many  archi- 
tects know  that,  given  the  right  type  of  plan,  a  small  hot-air  fur- 
nace is  healthier  and  more  economical  in  heating  the  small  house 
than  hot  water  or  steam,  the  latter  being,  under  some  condi- 
tions, wasteful  of  fuel  in  dwelling  practice.  Granting  that,  for 
economical  efficiency,  either  water  or  steam  is  required,  however, 
by  a  slight  additional  cost  in  the  installation,  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  plant  often  can  be  obtained  by  the  various  mechan- 
ical devices  which  have  indisputably  proven  their  economical 
possibiHties.  Under  such  conditions  of  fuel  shortage  as  now  ex- 
ist,— and  as  may  continue  for  some  time  to  come, —  every  archi- 
tect should  give  his  client  the  benefit  of  the  most  expert  knowl- 
edge in  the  problem  of  economic  fuel  consumption  and  control. 
That  this  asjjcct  has  generally  been  disregarded  illustrates  rather 
our  national  thoughtlessness  than  our  far-sightedness  and  common 
sense.  The  ])ractice  of  installing  the  most  expensive  heating- 
plant  obtainable,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  keeping  that  plant  in 
operation,  we  can  well  hope  has  passed  away  forever! 
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H  ceived  interior  schemes,  and  so 

g  add  to  the  number  of  our  most 

B  appreciative,  and  at  the  same 

m  time  exacting,  customers. 
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Some  Observations  on  the  Grouping  of  Farm  Buildings 


With  Lspecial  Relation  to  the  5ix  Groups  Illustrated 

By  Ldwin  C.  Cramer 


T 


HE  grouping  of  farm  buildings  seems  an  obvious  and 
logical  method  of  attaining  convenience  in  interrelation 
and  use;  the 


cal  manufacture    of  the  products 
as   in    any   other    business,    this 


problem,  of  course, 
varying  greatly  in 
detail,  according  to 
the  purposes  for 
which  the  individ- 
ual buildings  are 
to  be  utilized,  or 
the  whole  group 
employed,  by  the 
owner. 

The  purpose  of 
the  farm  group  is 
to  relate,  in  their 
natural  sequence  of 
use,  the  various  de- 
partments neces- 
sary to  the  best 
and  most  economi- 


View  of  Model  from  Norlliwcst.     New  Group  of  Cow-Barns,  etc.,  on  Estate  of 

Preclerick  l^abst,  (Lsq.,  Lake  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Ternekes  &  Cramer,  Architects 


of  the  agriculturist.  Just 
grouping  and  arrangement 
should  aid  in  the 
economic  admin- 
istration of  the 
business,  and  so 
help  obtain  the  bet- 
ter, more  efficient, 
and  more  sanitary 
conditions  now  gen- 
erally being  de- 
manded for  all  farm 
produce. 

In  the  case  of 
M  a  j  o  r  Fahne- 
stock's  buildings 
at  Putnam  Valley, 
Mr.  Albro.  the 
architect,  has  pro- 
duced an  interest- 
ing     and      conve- 
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Reproduced  ai  the  scale  of  thirly'two  feet  to  the  inch 
Plan  of  Group  of  Farm  Buildings  for  Mr.  R.  5iedenburg,  Jr.,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

William  F.  Dominick,  Architect 
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niently  arranged  group,  adapted 
to  a  comparatively  modest  farm, 
conducted  by  the  owner  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  farm  produce  for 
his  own  use,  or  that  of  a  more  or 
less  small  and  select  circle  of 
customers  or  friends.  That  the 
buildings  are  of  durable  mate- 
rials is  an  asset  of  eventual  econ- 
omy to  the  owner;  that  they 
hax-e  been  made  architecturally 
picturesque  is  an  added  element 
of  \-alue.  benefiting  both  the 
owner  and  the  surrounding  situ- 
ation —  besides  being  an  attri- 
bute that  need  not  interfere  with 
their  practical  arrangement  and 
usefuhK^ss  nor  economical  [and 
durable  construction! 

In  this  instance  the  dairj-  is 
removed  to  a  greater  distance  than  might  perhaps  always  seem 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  the  main  farm  group  is  increased, 
by  an  unconnected  helps'  cottage  at  the  west,  and  a  separate 
manure-pit  and  piggery  at  the  east;  with  an  ice-house  in  the 
valley,  located  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  piggerj-  and  the  reser- 
voir, on  the  hill  to  the  south.  The 
final  element  is  a  windmill,  which 
has  also  received  its  definite  and 
characteristic  architectural  touch. 

On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Pabst,  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Oconomowoc,  thirty  miles  west  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  comprising 
about  1,200  acres  of  fanning  land, 
the  problem  was  considerably  more 
complicated.  First  intended  by 
the  owner  as  a  stock  farm  for  rais- 
ing horses,  the  principal  buildings 
were  originally  so  constructed  — 
beginning  in  1906  —  by  the  archi- 
tects, Femekes  &  Cramer,  of  Mil- 
waukee. They  were  then  divided 
into  seven  groups,  totaling  about 
thirty  buildings,  built  almost  alto- 
gether of  concrete.  The  four  prin- 
cipal groups  had  two  farms  allotted 
to  the  horse  department,  and  two 
others  served  for  pasturage  center 
and  breeding  purposes.  Space  was 
reser\'ed  in  the  first  group  for  the 
owner's  residence;  a  private  stable, 
with  houses  for  the  help;  gardener's 
cottage,  automobile  garage,  etc. 

The  second  group  included  a 
residence  for  the  general  manager, 
a  club-house  for  hostlers  and  horse- 
men, a  hackney  stable,  a  stallion 
stable,  a  riding-school,  a  general 
stable,  and  wagon-shed.  The  main 
farm  group  included  a  horse-bam, 
cow-stable,  wagon-shed,  hog-pen, 
hen-houses,  brooder  houses,  dairy 
building,  ice-house,  and  a  residence 
for  the  farm  manager.  The  breed- 
ing department  combined  six  shel- 
ter sheds,  a  brood  mare  stable,  and 
houses  for  the  help  employed  in 
this  department. 

With  the  idea  of  changing  over 
his  farm  to  produce  dairy  products, 
Mr.  Pabst  has  recently  had  various 
changes  and  alterations  made  by 
his  architects.    The  farm  depart- 


Anolher  View  of  Model,  from  Nortfi.     New  Group  of  Cow-Barns,  etc., 

E-state  of  Frederick  Pabst,  Lsq.,  Lalce  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Femekes  &  Cramer,  Architects 


RepToductd  at  the  scale  of  eighty  feet  (o  the  inch 
Plan  of  New  Group  of,  Cow-Barns,  etc.,  Estate  of  Frederick  Pabst,  F,sq 
Fernekes  &  Cramer,  Architects 


ment  remains  as  before,  extra 
provision  being  made  for  live- 
stock, farm  machinery,  and  hay 
and  crop  storage.  The  buildings 
of  the  second  group  (called  Farm 
No.  I,  and  about  a  half-mile 
south  of  the  private  stable)  have 
been  altered  to  the  new  pur- 
poses. The  club-house  is  now 
used  for  offices  and  administra- 
tion building,  besides  retain- 
ing club  living  and  dining  room, 
and  quarters  for  the  single  men; 
the  old  training  paddock  re- 
adapted  as  a  sales  paddock;  and 
the  old  hackney  horse-stable  - 
containing  thirty-six  box  stalls 
around  a  feed-room  —  is  now  a 
testing-stable,  the  second  story 
giving  space  for  hay  and  feed. 
The  testing-stable  required  merely  some  rearrangement  of 
partitions.  The  new  sales  paddock  is  being  made  by  dividing 
the  old  riding-school,  using  half  its  area  for  stalls  for  cattle  on 
exhibition  or  sale  —  the  remainder  being  turned  into  a  sales 

theater,  with  seats  extending  from 
floor  to  roof. 

The  other  buildings  are  mostly 
new,  and  their  arrangement,  size, 
and  uses  are  all  shown  on  the  ac- 
companying plan.  The  buildings 
originally  were  entirely  of  con- 
crete, selected  as  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose;  and  they  were  de- 
signed to  express  frankly  the  mate- 
rial and  method  of  employment, 
both  externally  and  internally,  the 
color  being  natural  with  a  rough 
texture  surface,  worked  with  a 
brush.  Besides  its  absolute  pro- 
tection from  fire,  —  practically 
eliminating  insurance,  —  the  con- 
struction has  proved  very  durable, 
no  cracks  or  other  evidences  of 
shrinkage  having  developed  since 
its  original  construction. 

The  hospital  building,  including 
calf  paddock  and  blacksmith  shop, 
is  an  old  structure.  Newly  added 
buildings  are  the  calf  barn  and 
dairy  house.  They  are  of  hollow 
tile,  with  reinforced  concrete  floors, 
and  roofs  covered  with  red  asbestos 
cement  shingles.  They  complete 
a  courtyard  of  about  1 50  by  300  feet 
long.  The  dairy  house,  which 
also  contains  the  boiler  for  heating 
the  entire  group,  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese 
and  the  testing  of  milk. 

The  buildings  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  by  Wm.  F.  Dominick,  are 
of  stone,  half-timber,  and  stucco 
design,  with  variegated  green  slate 
roofs;  so  arranged  as  to  form  three 
sides  of  a  farmyard,  enclosed  on 
the  side  of  approach  by  a  connect- 
ing stone  wall  and  gates.  At  the 
south  end  is  a  two-family  cottage 
for  farmer  and  gardener,  its  second 
story  overhanging  the  wall;  and 
the  garage  similarly  overhangs  the 
wall  at  the  north  of  the  yard.  The 
main  barn  is  at  the  back  of  the 
group,  flanked  by  cow  and  horse 
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stables  to  the  west, 
behind  farm  wagon- 
sheds,  which  open 
from  the  yard. 

Mr.  Dominick  is 
also  architect  of  the 
group  at  Springdale, 
Conn.,  also  a  pictur- 
esque 3'et  practical 
arrangement,  around 
a  court,  of  connected 
structures  in  the  Co- 
lonial style,  with  wide 
shingles  and  green 
blinds.  They  are  in- 
tended for  those  who 
keep  a  few  cows  for 
themselves  and  try  to 
work  their  farms  so  as 
to  be  self-sustaining. 
The  main  farm  barn 
has  hay  storage  above, 
with  a  wing  for  horses 
and  another  for  cows, 
running  east  and  west, 
giving  the  animals 
a  southern  exposure, 
with  winter  yards  lo- 
cated to  the  south. 
They  are  further  pro- 
tected by  a  three-car 
garage,  —  balancing 
the  barns  in  mass, — 
with  two  wings  of  farm 
sheds  on  the  north 
side  of  the  yard. 

Between  these  two 
main  buildings  is 
the  farmer's  cottage, 
with  farm  workrooms 
closing  in  the  yard 
end;  while  in  front, 
the  dairy,  the  cow- 
barn,  and  a  shed,  as 
on  the  opjiosite  side, 
are  connected  by  a 
wall  with  central  gate- 
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Keproctuced  al  the  scale  of  tliirly-hfo  feet  lo  Ike  inch 

Plan  of  harm  Building  Group  for  Gayer  G.  Dominick,  Lsq.,  Springdale,  Conn. 

William  r.  Dominick.  Architect 


way.  Behind  the 
garage,  and  opening 
into  it,  where  it  can 
easily  be  watched  by 
the  chauffeur,  is  the 
electric  water-supply 
pump,  located  in  a 
pump-house  over  an 
artesian  well,  with  an 
underground  pressure 
tank. 

The  problem  of  ob- 
taining a  consistent 
group  at  "Meadow 
Farms,"  the  estate  of 
Mr.  E.  L.  Young,  Esq., 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  by- 
Davis,  McGrath  & 
Kiessling,  architects, 
was  an  even  more  in- 
teresting puzzle  than 
the  alterations  to  the 
dwelling  (illustrated  in 
January).  As  appears 
in  the  two  plans  show- 
ing the  estate  "before 
and  after,"  it  was 
largely  a  puzzle  in  re- 
assembling the  many 
varied  old  units  — 
which  may  be  identi- 
fied by  the  letters,  on 
both  plans.  The  un- 
usually successful  re- 
sult gave  the  group 
that  final  aspect  of 
harmonious  inter-re- 
lation both  in  itself 
and  to  the  residence, 
as  ai)pears  by  a  study 
of  the  plates  and  de- 
tailed plans  printed 
on  the  next  page.  In 
this  case  the  buildings 
were  to  meet  the  mis- 
cellaneous every-day 
needs      required      to 
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make  urban  life  comfortable  for  the 
owner's  family,  by  providing  a  suffi- 
ciency of  conveniences,  garden  produce 
and  fruit,  without  attempting  the  larger 
requirements  of  a  real  farm. 


Both  fioor  plans  reproduced  at  the  scale  of  thirty-tivo  feet  to  the  inch 
Plan  of  First  Floor  and  Immediate  Grounds 


Second  Hoor  Plan 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Stable  Buildings  for  Mr.  L.  L.  Young,  at  "  Meadow  Farm,"  Glen  Cove,  L.   I 

Davis,  McGrathi  &  Kiesslin$,  Architects 


Both  plot  plans  reproduced  at  the  scale  of  one  hundred  feel  to  the  inch 
Plot  Plan.  Showing  Lalate.  House,  and  Farm  Buildings  Before  Alterations  Plot  Plan.  ShowinS  tstale.  House,  and  Farm  Buildings  After  Alterations 

Changes  Meide  to  "  Meadow  Farm,"  Estate  and  Buildings,  belonging  to  Mr.  E,.  L.  Young,  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Davis,  McGrath  &  Kiessling,  Architects 
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PLATE  XXIV  ,.^ 


VIEW  ALONG  FRONT  OF  MAIN  GROUP 
FARM  BUILDINGS  ON  tSTATE.  OF  MAJOR  CLARENCE  FAHNESTOCK,  C0LD-SPRING-0N-THE-HUD50N,  NEW  YORK 

LtWIS  COLT  ALBRO,  ARCHITECT 
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GtNLRAL  VIE.W 


MAIN  GROri'  \s  ITH  DAIRY  AT  LE.FT 


VIE.W  OF  MAIN  WAGON  BARN  FROM  PADDOCK  BE.HIND  HOR5L  STABLE 

FARM  BUILDINGS  ON  LSTATL  OF  MAJOR  CLARENCL  FAHNE5TOCK.  COLD-5PRING-ON-THE-HUD50N,  NLW  YORK 

(LEWIS  COLT  ALBRO.    ARCHITECT 
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PLATE  XXVI 
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Reproduced  at  the  scale  of  sixteen  feet  to  the  inch 


i.v,'-^ 


REARJVIE.W 

SUPERINTENDENT-S  COTTAGE  ON  ESTATE  OF  MAJOR  CLARENCE  FAHNESTOCK,  COLD-SPRING-ON-THE-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 

LtWIS  COLT  ALBRO,  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE.  XXVII 


VIEW  OF  WHOLt  GROUP  FROM  THE.  SOUTHEAST 


VIEW  OF  GROUP  TAKEN  ON  THE  AXIS  FROM  THE  EAST 


EXTERIOR  OF  FARMER'S  COTTAGE 

FARM  BUILDINGS  GROUP  FOR  GLORGE.  P.  GRLENHALGH,  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

ALFRED  HOPKINS,  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE.  XXVIII 


HALL  AND  5TAJRCASL 


iNTER.OR  FARM  COTTAGE.    PARM  BUILDINGS  GROUP  FOR  GEORGE  P.  GREENHALGH.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

ALFRED  HOPKINS.  ARCHITECT 
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PLATt  XXIX 


dining:  room 


KITCHEN 
INTERIOR  OF  FARM  COTTAGE.     FARM  BUILDINGS  GROUP  FOR  GEORGE  P.  GREENHALGH,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

ALFRED  HOPKINS.  ARCHITECT 
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PtATt  XXXVII 


SOUTH  SIDE  OF  FARM  COTTAGL 


VILW  FROM  NORTHE.AST.  SHOWING  GARAGL  END  CABLE  AND  REAR  OF  FARM  COTTAGE 
FARM   BUILDINGS  GROUP  FOR   MR.  R.  SIEDLNBURG.  JR..  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

WM.  F.  DOMINICK.  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE.  XL    i^   b 


GE.NE.RAL  VrtW 


DE.TAIL  OF  PORCH  AND  YARD 

STABLE  AND  COTTAGL  ON  L5TATL  OF  EDWARD  L.  YOUNG,  LSQ.,  GLEN  COVE.  L.  I. 

DAVIS.  McGRATH  &  KIE.55LING.  ARCHITLCTS 
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The  Study  of  Colonial  Architecture 

Part  II.     The  Development  of  Distinctive  Features 

By  Fiske  Kimball 


IV  we  recognize  the  anomaly  of  applying  the  term  "Colonial" 
to  buildings  after  the  Revolution,  and  even  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  or  of  restricting  it  to  buildings  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  obvious  solution  is  to  return  to  the  original  and  historical 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  covering  all  the  architecture  of  the 
Colonies  down  to  the  Revolution.  This  is  indeed  the  only  usage 
tenable  over  a  wide  field,  as  all  period  divisions  should  be, 
embracing  not  architecture  only,  but  the  other  arts  and  culture 
as  well.  The  great  point  of  division  in  American  hislor}-  and  art 
— even  in  architecture,  if  we  regard  it  more  at  large  is  the 
Revolution;  and  the  fundamental  i>eriods  which  it  divides  may 
properly  be  called  the  "Colonial"  and  the  "National."  The 
persistence  of  a  character  like  that  of  Colonial  architecture  in 
much  work  of  the  early  National  period  can  best  be  signalized 
by  the  employment  of  the  word  "post- 
Colonial"  to  apply  to  this  conservative  class 
of  work. 

The  necessary  distinction  within  the  Co- 
lonial period  between  the  work  with  Renais- 
sance forms  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  essentially  medieval  work  of  the  seven 
teenth  century  may  best  be  made  by  the 
century  names  themselves.  It  is  true  that 
they  could  be  designated  by  the  term  "Geor- 
gian" and  the  term  "Jacobean,"  which  has 
recently  been  proposed.  Both  terms,  as  thus 
used,  however,  have  limited  and  artificial 
meanings,  likely  to  be  productive  of  further 
confusion.  To  the  writer  it  seems  best  to 
eschew  such  ambiguous  nomenclature,  to 
use  the  word  "Colonial"  in  its  original  sense, 
and  to  subdivide — when  further  subdivision 
is  desirable-  by  centuries. 

Opportunities  in  the  Study  of  Colonial 
The  quantity  of  work  already  done  by  no 
means  precludes    the   possibility   of   fruitful 
creative  study  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
even  in  the  best-known  regions.     Although 
Salem    has    been    pretty    well    covered,    the 
equally  interesting  material  in  Marblehead, 
Newburyport.     Portsmouth,     Newport,   and 
Providence    has    by    no    means    been 
exhausted;    and   many   towns   in   New 
England,  like  Portland,  Me.,  or  Bristol, 


Royall  House,  Medford.  Mass..  1737-1739 

{From  Chtltidler's  "The  Colonial  House") 

The  earliest  datetl  example  of  the  tall  pilaster 
in  .Vmerica.  characteristically  used  with  oitly  a 
fragment  of  entablature.  The  dates  are  fixed  by 
Isaac  Royall's  settlement  in  Medford.  ilil,  and 
his  death,  in  1739, 


K.  I.,  are  still  almost  untouched.  Similarly,  although  the  James 
River  mansions  are  somewhat  hackneyed,  there  is  still  a  wealth  of 
unnoticed  houses  even  in  Virginia.  Maryland,  although  much 
photographed,  has  been  little  measured.  Perhaps  the  richest 
mine  of  all,  however,  is  South  Carolina,  where  little  has  been 
done  outside  of  Charleston,  yet  where  the  back  country  is  full 
of  the  most  beautiful  old  manors  with  line  detail. 

In  the  drawings  of  the  pioneers  of  mea.suring,  moreover,  it  i.s 
only  indivndual  details  doorways,  mantels,  and  so  on — which 
are  represented,  with  very  few  complete  fa<;ades,  and  plans 
still  more  rarely.  There  is  thus  considerable  scope  for  valuable 
work,  even  on  buildings  which  have  been  much  mea.sured,  in 
determining  tho.se  proportions  and  relations  on  which  we  now 
realize  the  effect  depends  far  more  than  on  isolated  details.  The 
relation  to  outbuildings  and  gardens  in  plan 
is  a  point  which  has  also  so  far  hardly  been 
touched. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  the 
existing  Colonial  buildings  themselves  arc 
not  by  any  means  the  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  inspiration  respecting  Colonial 
architecture.  Demolitions,  remodelings.  and 
"restorations"  have  destroyed  or  spoiled  a 
great  number  of  them,  which,  if  we  knew 
them,  would  greatly  enrich  our  knowledge  of 
the  style  and  enhance  our  admiration  for  it. 
To  discover  these  lost  beauties  is  not  im- 
jjossible  in  many  cases,  if  we  employ  certain 
neglected  classes  of  evidence.  First  am.jng 
these  evidences  are  the  original  designs  of  the 
Colonial  builders  themselves.  For  the  early 
post-Colonial  buildings  these  still  exist  in 
astonishing  numbers;  for  buildings  within 
the  Colonial  period  many  are  already  known; 
and  wider  search  will  doubtless  reveal  others. 
Thus  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
has  Andrew  Hamilton's  crude  original  design 
for  the  old  State-House  in  Philadelphia 
(Independence  Hall),  begun  in  1732;  the 
Ridgway  Library  in  Philadelphia  has  a  copy 
of  Sir  Francis  Bernard's  design  for  Harvard 
Hall  in  Cambridge,  1764;  the  Coolidgc 
collection  contains  Jefferson's  elaborate 
studies  and  drawings  for  the  first  build- 


Apthorp  House,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1761-1764  Apthorpe  House,  New  York,  1767  (?)  (Demolished) 


-^"-^ 

"1] 

yyni  f  iijiil 

I  From  Drake's  "Historic  Mansions  Around  lioslo 

Here  isolated  pilasters  frame  the  entrance  as  wel!  as  the 
building  as  a  whole.  The  erection  of  the  biiildins  musi 
fall  durins  the  residence  of  its  owner.  East  Apthorp.  in 
CambndRe.  which  lasted  onlv  from  1761  to  1764. 


[From  a  drawing-  by  E.  R.  TiUon.  1888) 

Tlie  i)ilasters  are  no  longer  merely  isolatetl.  but  are  re- 
pealed at  every  bay  and  united  by  a  continuous  entablature. 
The  date  is  stated  circumstantially  in  "The  Memorial  History 
of  New  York." 

THE.   DLVE.LOPMLNT  OF   PILASTER   TREATMLNl 


Pickman-Derb>  House,  Salem  (Demolished) 

As  Remodeled  about  1  790 

{From  a  fthotograph  by  Fox.  lakrH  1865) 

An  example  of  post-Colonial  adherence  to  the  early  lyi>e 

represented    by   the   Royall   house.     The   paper  used   in 

Mclnlire's   drawing   for  it    is  w-ater-marktd    1786.   which 

would  fix  the  date  of  building  a  few  years  later. 


A  Colonial  motive  which  was  retained  after  the  Revolution  till  about  1800 
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ing  of  Monticello,  1771-75.  Such 
drawings  may  be  looked  for  in 
three  principal  places:  in  the  hands 
of  descendants  or  successors  of  the 
original  owners  of  the  buildings; 
in  the  hands  of  descendants  of 
Colonial  architects  and  builders: 
in  public  institutions  such  as  libra- 
ries and  local  historical  societies. 
Among  the  same  groups  may  often 
be  found  the  original  contracts, 
specifications,  accounts,  and  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  early  buildings,  as  well  as 
paintings,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs of  buildings  now  destroyed 
or  modified,  and  even  actual  details 
preser\'ed  intact,  such  as  mantels 
and  staircases,  or  balus- 
ters, newels,  and  urns. 
Finally,  there  are  the  en- 
gra\nngs  in  old  books, 
especially  descriptive 
and  topographical  works 
antedating  photogra- 
phy, showing  many  de- 
signs otherwise  lost. 

Scarcely      more      re- 
garded by  the  architect 
than     the     manuscript 
documents  and  the  orig- 
inal  drawings   and   en- 
granngs.  are  the  docu- 
ments of  all  sorts  which 
have    been    printed    or 
reproduced       in       the 
county     histories,     the 
publications     of     State 
governments   and   local 
historical  societies.     Al- 
most ever)'  county  and 
town    of    architectural 
interest  in   the  original 
Colonies  has  its  histori- 
cal volume,  the  better 
ones  containing,  besides 
the  record  of  vague  tra- 
ditions, a   mass  of  im- 
portant    authentic    documents 
which  throw  additional  light  on 
the    form,    the   dates,  and    the 
authorship  of  the  buildings  of 
the  locality.    The  long  series  of 
"Archives."  "Proceedings,"  and 
"Collections"     of     the     several 
States  often  readily  furnish  the 
answers  to  questions  which  could 
never  be  settled  by  study  of  the 
buildings  alone.    Thus  the  date 
of  the  building  of  "Whitehall," 
near  Annapolis,  one  of  the  most 
important   of    all    the    Colonial 
mansions,  is  fixed  between  1764 
and  1768  by  documents  cited  in 
J.  D.  Warfield's  "The  Founders 
of  Anne  Arundel  and  Howard 
Counties;"  and  important  facts 
bearing  on  the  portico  of  "The 
Woodlands,"       Philadelphia, — 
one  of  the  very  earliest  anywhere 
in  the  Colonies, — are  given  in 
the  letters  of  the  owner,  William 
Hamilton,     published     in     Tfte 


The  Pinckney  House,  Charleston,  17-46  (.Demolished) 

{From  Smilh'»  ** Dwelling  Houses  of  Charleston") 

The  first  pedimenled  frontispiece  w-ith  the  colossal  order  in  American  domes- 
tic architecture,  still  limited  to  pilasters  only.  The  date  given  is  that  of  tl  e 
specification  for  the  carpenter's  work. 


Ihe  Miles  Brewton  House,  Charleston, 
About  1765-1769 

(Front  Crant  and  Soderhollz's  "Sernlh  Carolina") 

\n  early  example  of  the  free-standing  portico  with 
superposed  orders,  which  preceded  the  free-standing 
colossal  order.  The  date  of  completion  is  evidenced 
by  an  advertisement  of  the  joiner,  Ezra  Stiles. 


"Whitehall,"  Maryland.  About   1764-1768 
Portico  Somewhat  Later 

{Fyom.  Corner  anil  Soderhollz's  '^Maryland") 

Althoilgh  the  house  is  definitely  dated  by  docu- 
ments, a  structural  examination  shows  the  portico 
to  be  an  addition,  which  we  cannot  be  sure  to  have 
been  pre-Revolutionary. 


"The  Woodlands,";, Philaflclphi.:,  Alxnil 
Added    1788 


'/().     Portico  Probably 


{From  Wise  and  Beidleman's  "Colonial  Architecture") 

The  house  was  erected  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  but  shows  evidence  of  a 
change  of  scheme  on  this  side.  The  portico  thus  probably  dates  from  a  remodeling  of 
which  the  owner  wrote  in  1788, 

DEVELOPMLNT  OF  THL  TALL   PORTICO    IN    DOMLSTIC  WORK 

No  domestic  example  of  the  free-standing  colossal  order  has  yet 
been  proved  to  be  of  pre-Revolutionary  date 


Pennsylvania  Magazine  for  igo.s- 
It  is  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
study  already  devoted  to  individual 
buildings,  how  little  has  yet  been 
done  to  trace  the  course  of  develop- 
ment through  which  different  fea- 
tures passed  during  the  long  period 
of  their  use.  We  know  the  succes- 
sive changes  which  the  Greek 
Doric  order  or  the  Gothic  flying 
buttress  underwent. 'as  the  result  of 
experiment,  far  better  than  we  know 
the  similar  changes  through  which 
Colonial  motives,  such  as  door- 
ways or  interior  paneling,  passed 
in  the  course  of  study  by  genera- 
tions of  craftsmen.  The  growth  of 
each  of  these  features,  with  the  plan, 
the  facade,  and  the  en- 
semble in  various  types 
of  buildings,  is  worthy 
of  individual  study, 
which  cannot  fail  to 
bring  greater  intelligence 
and  sympathy  in  mod- 
ern designing  with  simi- 
lar forms. 

Another  fruitful  topic 
for  investigation  is  the 
sources  of  later  Colonial 
inspiration  in  the  archi- 
tectural publications  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
The  existence  of  a  gen- 
eral influence  from  these 
has      frequently      been 
pointed  out.    Too  often, 
however,  a  single  book 
which  has  happened  to 
come  to  an  individual's 
notice,    such    as    Batty 
Langley's"The  Builders' 
Jewel,"  is  but  carelessly 
cited   as   the   source   of 
this    influence;    and    no 
attempt  is  made  to  trace 
individual  designs  to  a 
specific  plate  or  group 
of  plates,  as  can  often  be  done 
with  astonishing  conclusions  as 
to    the    methods    of    work    of 
the  old  Colonial  architects.  The 
old  [uiblications  differetl  greatly 
among  themselves  in   the  style 
of    work    represented    and    in- 
culcated.    Vague  references  to 
the    influence    of    the    Italian 
Renaissance  or  of  Wren  in  Co- 
lonial works  may  thus  often  be 
replaced  by  specific  statements 
of  indebtedness  to  Palladio,  to 
the  French  decorators,  to  James 
Gibbs,   or   a   dozen   others.    In 
the  competition  for  the  Federal 
buildings  Hoban's  design  for  the 
President's    House    was    taken 
from  Gibbs's  plates  i.ii  and  Liii; 
Mclntire's  for  the  Capitol,  from 
Gibbs's  plate  xli;   Dobec's  for 
the  Capitol   and  Jefferson's  for 
the     President's     House,    from 
Palladio's  Villa  Rotunda. 
{To  be  concluded) 
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The  "Business"  of  Architecture 

Part  IV.     Section  3 
By  Daniel  Paul  Higgins 

The  series  of  articles  u'hich  has  been  ecnlributed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Paul  Iliggins.  of  Mr.  John  Russell  Pope's  office,  and  printed  under  the 
heading  of  "The  'Business'  of  Architecture,"  reaches  its  conclusion  in  this,  the  final  instalment,  printed  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  lliggins  has  dealt,  first,  with  the  general  problem  of  office  organization,  and  particularly  with  the  grouping  of  departments  and  the 
work  ccming  under  the  head  of  its  business  executive  ccntrol.  As  is  apparent  from  the  chart  published  below  upon  this  page,  however ,  in  order 
completely  to  cover  the  subject  of  the  Business  Organization  of  the  A  rchitcctural  Office,  the  detailed  handling  of  the  three  departments  most  important 
to  producing  work  of  the  highest  average  in  the  "Profession"  of  Architecture  still  remains  to  be  considered.  These  three  departments  inilude  the 
.Supervisirg  Architect's  Division  and  the  Departments  of  Design  and  Interior  Decoration.  The  next  article  in  this  series  will  apprcr  in  the 
May  i.vsuc  o/Thi;  Architectvrai,  Rkvikw.  Itwiil  deal  with  the  Department  of  Design,  and  will  be  uritten  by  Mr.  Howard  Dwight  Smith. 
formerly  a  member  of  Mr.  John  Russell  Pope's  organization,  and  now  professor  in  the  Department  of  Architecture  in  Ohio  Slate  inivrrsity  and 
designer  to  the  University  .Architect.  Mr.  Smith  will  deal  as  thoroughly  and  helpfully  with  the  problems  of  the  special  deportments  in  the  creki- 
lectural  organizction  with  which  his  work  has  previously  been  directly  associated,  as  Mr.  Higgins  was  able  tc  do  in  describing  the  general  organ- 
ization and  especial  routine  of  the  work  of  his  own  particular  department.  —  KdiTOR. 
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THE  question  of  the  functions  of  the  business  executive  has 
l)ecn  quite  thoroughly  discussed  in  those  articles  which 
have  preceded  this  instalment.  His  position  is,  of  course, 
one  which  can  be,  indeed,  ought  to  be,  filled  by  a  person  not 
technically  trained  in  architecture  itself.  But  the  question  of 
the  selection  of  racn  to  occupy  the  other  positions  of  authority 
in  the  organization  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  discrimination 
among  them,  placing  each  where  his  natural  or  trained  abihty 
will  be  of  most  value  in  the  directing  of  the  office  activities 
pertaining  to  design,  draughting,  job  supervision,  engineering, 
interior  decora- 
tion, furniture,  and 
fittings.  Individ- 
ual ability  and  per- 
sonality must  al- 
ways necessarily  be 
taken  into  consid- 
eration in  making 
any  such  selection 
or  allotment  of 
work.  In  order  to 
make  the  proper 
physical  divisions 
of  the  architect's 
practice  into  de- 
partments entirely 
and  fmally  clear,  a 
graphic  chart  (Fig. 
15)  has  been  made 
to  show  the  various 
heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  their 
relation  to  the  ar- 
chitect and  to  each 
other. 

The  prime  func- 
tion of  the  archi- 
tect is,  first,  to  find 
a  client;  then,  to 
find  out  what  the 
client  wants,  or 
to  create  in  the 
client  a  want! — 
and  the  third  step 
is  to  design  some- 
thing to  Jill  that 
want.  After  a  def- 
inite scheme  is  fi- 
nally accej)ted  and 
decided  upon,  the 
job  is  turned  over 
to  the  head  of  the 
Department  o  f 
Design,  a  man  of 
unusual  designing 
ability,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  seek  to 
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Fig.  15.    Chart  of  the  Complete  Office  Organization  of  the  Architect 


improve  the  design  from  the  varied  view-pwints  of  conception, 
use  of  materials,  texture,  and  ultimate  effect.  No  work  leaves 
this  department  without  being  studied  from  all  angles,  and  a 
great  deal  of  design  is  done  with  the  aid  of  models,  and  even 
carried  considerably  into  the  selected  materials  themselves. 
It  is  well  to  note  also  that,  due  to  the  unusual  ability  and  skill 
of  the  head  of  this  department,  the  architect  himself  is  seldom 
required  to  give  any  further  time  to  the  details  of  design  after 
a  scheme  is  once  finally  determined  upon  and  work  in  the  of- 
fice has  been  definitely  started  and  is  well  under  way. 

Obviously,  in  a 
large  practice,  the 
promotion  of  work, 
and  the  designing 
of  the  sarne.  occu- 
pies the  major  part 
of  the  architect's 
time,  and  because 
of  this,  the  archi- 
tect in  example  has 
wisely  chosen  the 
man  who  is  re- 
garded as  his  chief 
assistant  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to 
the  mahagement  of 
the  buildings  after 
they  leave  the  De- 
signing Depart- 
ment— a  position 
carrying  with  it  the 
title  of  supervising 
architect.  This 

man's  ability  is  also 
exceptional,  in  the 
sense  that  he  has 
been  educated  and 
experienced  in  both 
design  and  engi- 
neering, possessing 
rare  executive  abil- 
ity, and.  in  general, 
he  is  able  to  rep- 
resent the  architect 
in  the  most  com- 
plete and  desirable 
manner  possible. 
The  architect  has 
found  it  wise  to 
have  the  Engineer- 
ing, Draughting, 
and  Inspection 
Departments  a  1 1 
placed  under  the 
direction  of  the 
supervising  archi- 
tect, thus  best  to 
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follow  the  theorj-  of  the  concentration  of  responsibility  for  exe- 
cution of  work  and  to  dodge  all  the  apparent  drawbacks  to  its 
successful  operation. 

Now  it  must  by  this  time  be  quite  plain  that  the  supervising 
architect  occupies  a  ver>-  responsible  position,  as  he  is  held 
accountable  not  only  for  the  construction  of  work,  but  also  for 
the  character  in  which  the  work  is  executed.  In  this  he  is  ably 
assisted  not  only  by  the  head  of  the  Design  Department,  but 
also  by  the  head  of  the  Interior  Department,  a  man  of  special 
training  who  is  in  charge  of  all  interior  design,  and  who  super- 
vises the  construction  of  special  interiors,  models,  etc.,  in  the 
shops  and  on  the  work.  He  is  the  person  who  thus  becomes 
finaily  responsible  for  harmonizing  the  work  of  all  the  many 
difTerent  trades  and  crafts  so  necessary  to  carry  out  to  comple- 
tion the  best  grade  of  interior  decorative  work.  The  volume  of 
work  to  be  carried  on  in  this  direction  necessitates  the  employ- 
ment of  a  man  who  has  made  a  life  study  of  this  division  of  the 
work,  and  whose  experience  covers  a  large  field,  both  in  this 
countrj-  and  abroad.  It  might  be  said  here  that  this  department, 
that  of  Interior  Decoration  and  Furniture,  has  proven  excep- 
tionally profitable  to  the  office,  both  from  a  view-point  of  its 
money  income  and  reputation. 

With  the  arrangement  here  made,  not  only  is  the  architect  left 
free  to  design  and  compose  his  ideas  to  perfection,  but  like- 
wise is  the  client  infinitely  better  served  as  well — and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  completion  of  the  building  is  being  carried 
forward  hand  in  hand,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  architect, 
thereby  insuring  far  better  results  than  would  otherwise  obtain. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  work  of  this  department,  which  re- 
quires unusual  and  exceptional  training  in  the  individual  capable 
of  realizing  the  architectural  point  of  view,  without  which  no 
final  result  can  be  wholly  satisfactory,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  able  to  give  sufficient  time  and  pains  to  the  determining  and 
canying  on  of  all  the  fine  and  complicated  minutia  with  which 
the  final  details  of  decorating,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  the 
house  are  ultimately  concerned. 

The  designing  ability  and  good  taste  of  the  supervising  archi- 
tect are  most  helpful  factors,  as  he  is  always  in  perfect  harmony 
and  s\-mpathy  with  the  Designing  Department,  and  so  thor- 
oughly understands  and  is  familiar  with  the  final  effect  that  is 
required.  He  is  in  this  way  able  to  decide  in  a  final  and  satis- 
factory manner  all  questions  arising  to  affect  both  design  and 
color  during  the  execution  and  completion  of  work;  and  by  being 
able  to  discuss  such  points  intelligently  with  the  clients,  he 
thereby  saves  the  architect  many  unnecessary  interviews,  and 
gets  in  the  end  the  full  artistic  effect  and  refinement  of  detail 
that  is  desired. 

.\\\  work  coming  under  the  Engineering  Department  must 
be  laid  out  for  the  super\-ising  architect  by  that  department, 
and  it  is  necessarj'  for  the  head  of  that  department  to  be  con- 
stantly attentive  to  see  that  standard  practices  are  developed 
and,  after  such  development,  are  put  into  service.  He  also  sees 
that  all  data  are  promptly  and  properly  classified  as  to  specifi- 
cation, mechanical  equipment,  etc.  It  is  a  common  shortcoming 
in  many  office  organizations  not  to  use  the  information  that 
has  been  developed  by  experience,  because  it  is  not  most  readily 
available.  This  is  directly  traceable  largely  to  neglect  to  classify, 
to  file,  and  properly  to  index  the  available  data  promptly.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  information  in  this — as  in  every  other  architect's 
files;  only  in  this  case  it  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  always  most 
available  and  immediately  accessible. 

Engineering  work  may  be  divided  into  two  departments,- — 
Structural  and  Mechanical.  In  some  offices  these  are  taken 
care  of  in  separate  departments.  In  this  organization  they  are 
united  under  one  head.  Under  the  head  of  Structural  Engineer- 
ing are  included  all  steel,  reinforced  concrete,  and  similar  work, 
including  the  designing,  and,  where  work  is  laid  out  by  con- 
tractors, the  checking  of  same.  Under  the  head  of  Mechanical 
Work  is  included  the  layout  of  all  mechanical  plants,  including 
heating,  plumbing,  lighting,  power-plants,  refrigeration,  etc. 

The  engineer  takes  care  of  all  draughting  and  specifications 
in  connection  with  the  above  classes  of  work,  and  in  this  case 
he  becomes  the  general  practical  man,  writing  all  specifica- 
tions and  directing  all  practical  work,  coaching  job  captains. 


superintendents,  etc.  He  may  also  make  estimates  on  work, 
and  visit  the  various  jobs  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the 
work  under  his  own  department — or  the  work  as  a  whole,  as  the 
case  may  be — is  being  properly  carried  out. 

In  a  large  way,  the  same  methods  used  for  planning  work  in 
the  Engineering  Department  apply  to  the  Draughting  Depart- 
ment. For  example,  a  job,  or  several  jobs,  are  given  in  charge 
of  a  high-priced  man  in  the  department,  who  is  nominally  known 
as  a  "job  captain,"  and  who  lays  out  the  work  ahead  of  the 
younger  and  less  experienced  men,  applying  the  principles  of 
the  division  of  functions,  and  dividing  each  job  into  parts,  so 
that  each  part  can  be  done  in  jierfect  and  harmonious  sequence. 
Here,  again,  the  engineer  is  of  service,  for,  as  has  been  explained, 
he  possesses  the  highest  technical  ability  and  a  keen  sense  for  the 
relative  importance  of  detail,  and  so  is  quite  capable  of  coach- 
ing the  job  captains  on  all  technical  points.  He  is  also  responsible 
for  thoroughly  checking  all  drawings  and  specifications  before 
they  leave  the  office. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  the  supervising  architect  is 
to  exercise  supervision  over  and  control  the  inspection  of  con- 
struction work.  It  is  he  who  makes  the  decision  in  the  first 
place  as  to  what  materials  are  to  be  used  and  how  the  work  is 
to  be  done;  and  upon  his  judgment,  therefore,  largely  depends 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  work  is  done  as  well  as  has  been 
required.  The  inspectors  and  clerks  of  work  are  also,  in  turn, 
given  specific  instructions  to  follow  the  plan  and  specifications 
that  are  furnished  them,  and  are  not  allowed  to  pass  finally  upon 
any  exceptions  without  the  express  approval  of  the  supervising 
architect. 

The  discussion  in  these  articles  has  dealt  principally  with 
problems  of  organization;  for  it  is  maintained  that,  without 
organization,  the  business  of  architecture  cannot  be  wholly 
successful.  Dealing,  as  the  architect  does,  with  organizations, 
he  cannot  go  too  deeply  into  the  working  details  of  each  of  the 
departments  of  his  own  or  other  organizations.  Each  is  in 
itself  a  fit  subject  for  separate  discussion;  and  the  study  of  the 
functions  of  designer,  supervising  architect,  engineer,  and 
decorator  in  specific  organizations  should  be  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  the  profession. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  permanent  head  of  design 
should  be  maintained  in  an  organization,  or  whether  designers 
should  be  taken  in  only  as  individual  problems  present  them- 
selves, is  an  important  one.  The  question  of  the  division  of  the 
work  of  a  large  organization  among  several  supervising  heads 
is  also  quite  pertinent.  In  such  a  case  one  might  rightly  deal 
with  residence  work,  another  with  monumental,  and  still  another 
with  commercial;  while  it  is  obvious  that  the  field  of  Interior 
Decoration  and  Furniture  touches  upon  that  very  delicate 
question  of  the  proper  relations  to  be  maintained  between  the 
office  of  the  architect  and  the  trade. 

As  it  is  proposed  to  continue  this  analysis  of  the  architectural 
office  organization  through  those  other  departments  necessarj- 
to  the  successful  business  practice  of  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture, of  which  the  organization  in  relation  to  the  complete  work- 
ing-force of  the  office  has  been  covered  in  this  series  of  discussions, 
the  writer  does  not  feel  that  he  can  carry  any  further  the  advice 
he  has  here  striven  to  give;  but  in  concluding  his  part  of  this 
treatise  on  "The  'Business'  of  Architecture,"  he  would  again  like 
to  point  out  that,  owing  to  the  complete  and  thoroughly  tested 
cooperation  of  such  a  smooth-working  and  efficient  organiza- 
tion as  has  here  been  described,  it  becomes  possible  to  say  that 
the  architect's  time  and  attention  are  absolutely  only  required 
to  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  problem  and  at  the  comjjle- 
tion  of  the  work.  He  is  thus  left  with  ample  and  sufficient  time 
to  give  his  personal  attention  to  his  work  wherever  he  sees  an 
opportunity  to  better  or  improve  it  in  any  detail,  branch,  or  de- 
partment. He  has  also  ample  leisure  remaining  to_  consult  with 
the  heads  of  his  organization,  to  interview  his  clients,  and  to 
keep  in  touch  with  those  important  affairs  that  always  require 
his  attention  outside  the  office,  and  so  to  help  to  keep  open  those 
channels  of  communication  by  means  of  which ^he^n ay  "[most 
expect^to  find  new  opportunities  to  develop  his^practice,»_and 
thus  keep  and  maintain  his  organization  fullyioccupied  in  the 
steady  and  profitable  exercise  of  its  normal  functions. 
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Goodyear    Heights 

A  Garden  Suburb  for  Wage-Larners  at  Akron,  Ohio 

By  Ralph  F.  Warner 


THE  nation-wide  impetus  which  the  war  has  imparted  to 
the  movement  for  better  housing  of  wage-earners,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  a  program 
of  house  building  involving  the  expenditure  of  at  least  one 
hundred  million  dollars  in  the  current  year,  has  led  logically 
to  a  demand  for  more  exact  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  scope 
and  results  of  the  various  industrial  housing  enterprises  that 
were  conducted  by  manufacturers 
and  semi-philanlliropic  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  i>rior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

A  survey  shows  that  one  of  the 
most  important  classifications,  with 
respect   both    to   capital   invested 
and  results  achieved,  includes  those 
enterprises  promoted  by  a  single 
manufacturer  with  an  established 
plant,  either  within  or  adjacent  to 
a  city  of  considerable  size,  for  the 
purpose    of    supplying    low- 
priced  houses  at  cost  to  em- 
ployees in  his  plant.     Good- 
year Heights,  the  garden  sub- 
urb development  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany, at  Akron,  Ohio,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting operations  of  this  t^-pe 
in  America. 

When  the  development 
work  was  started,  four  years 
ago,  the  company  had  no 
housing  problem  on  its  hands. 
The  enterjirise  was  conceived 
with  two  objects  in  view: 
first,  to  enable  the  man 
earning  average  wages  to  own 
a  good  home  in  an  attractive 
environment,  convenient  to 
his  work;  and  second,  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  con- 
tentment of  the  employee  by 
raising  the  standard  of  living- 
conditions  in  his  home.  In 
pursuance  of  these  aims,  and 
as  a  result  largely  of  the 
interest  and  energy  of  Frank 


Plot  Plan  of  Portion  of  Property  Now  Being  Developed 
Warren  H.  Manning.  Landscape  Architect 


A.  Seiberling,  vice-president  of  the  company,  450  acres  of  land, 
formerly  used  for  farming  and  grazing,  were  acquired  near  the 
(ioodyear  factories,  at  a  cost  of  $300  an  acre.  The  land,  of 
generally  rolling  character,  is  of  higher  altitude  than  any  other 
residence  property  in  Summit  County,  and  afTords  a  particu- 
larly tine  outlook  and  distant  views  toward  the  east  and  south 
across  the  valley  of  the  Little  Cuyahoga  River. 

An  experiment  was  first  made 
in   the  development  of   100  acres 
lying  nearest  the  Goodyear  facto- 
ries.   The  plan,  drafted  and  carried 
out  by  Warren  H.  Manning,  land- 
scape  architect,    of    Boston,    and 
reproduced    in    the    Review    for 
April,    1917,    provided    436    lots, 
with  an  average  width  of  50  feet 
and  a  depth  of  115  feet.    Street.s. 
adapted  to  the  contours,  were  made 
o   and   60   feet   wide — with   one 
exception,  in  the  case  of  the 
main'traffic  street  and  boule- 
vard,  Goodyear  Avenue,  trav- 
ersing    the     entire     section, 
which  was  given  a  width  of 
70  feet.    Sub-surface  utilities, 
sewers,   storm-drains,   water, 
gas,    and    electricity    mains, 
were    installed,    and    pave- 
ments, sidewalks,  curbing,  and 
gutters     substantially     con- 
structed.   Within  a  little  over 
a  year  from  the  beginning  of 
operations,     in     1913,     m 
houses  were  erected   in   the 
loo-acre    operation,    a    few 
from    designs    by    Mann    & 
MacNeille,  architects,  of  New 
York.     It   is   interesting   to 
note  that  in  the  first  opera- 
tion  the    simplest   types    of 
houses  were  the  most  accept- 
able.   Hollow  tile  and  stucco 
were  specified,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Akron 
is  a  tile  manufacturing  center, 
this  form  of  construction  was, 
at    that    time,   finallv  aban- 
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doned  in  order  to 
keep  down  costs. 
Wood  with  stucco, 
on  metal  lath,  and 
brick  veneer  were 
found  cheaper. 
In  all,  350  houses 
have  been  erected 
in  the  loo-acre 
tract  to  date. 

With  the  out- 
break of  the  war, 
in  1914,  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Company  was 
confronted  for  the 
first  time  with  a 
real  housing  prob- 
lem. The  number 
of  employees 
doubled   in   a   few 

months.  The  Goodyear  Realty  Company 
thereupon  took  up  the  development  of  the 
remaining  350  acres,  lying  to  the  northeast 
of  the  first  tract.  The  landscape  plan,  also 
by  Warren  H.  Manning,  provides  1,500  more 
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Elevation.  Community  Store  and  Apartment  Building 
George  H.  5chwan.  Architect 
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Community  Store  and  Apartment  Building 
George  H.  5chwan,  Architect 


lots,  averaging 
50  feet  by  115  feet  each,  and  is  so  laid  out  aS  to  be  properly  inte- 
grated with  the  area  previously  platted  and  developed,  and  with 
the  probable  future  development  of  the  general  city  plan. 

Playgrounds  and  small  parks,  totaling  28 
acres,  within  the  property  area,  and  two  other 
park  areas  contiguous  thereto,  of  28  and  4c  acres 
respectively,  give  a  total  park  area  of  nearly  100 
acres.  Of  the  entire  Goodyear  development  23 
per  cent  is  given  to  streets,  18  per  cent  to  parks, 
and  63  p>er  cent  to  saleable  lots. 

The  architect  for  the  Goodyear  Heights  Realty 
Company  is  George  H.  Schwan,  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  has  planned  1,000  houses,  500  being  started 
during  1917.  Including  all  houses  erected  since 
the  beginning  of  operations  in  1913, 926  dwellings 
are  now  either  completed  or  are  in  coi^rse  of 
construction.  •' 


The  dwellings  are  of  the 
single-family,  detached  tyiK-, 
with  five  or  six  rooms,  bath, 
cellar — but  no  attic.  Houses 
have  sewer  connections,  water 
supply,  gas,  electricity,  and 
hot-air  heating;  no  wash- 
trays  or  tubs,  but  a  hot  and 
cold  water  connection  is  left 
in  the  basement. 

The    features    to,  promote 
social  welfare  and  add  to  the 
general  comfort  of  employees 
have  also  been  unusially  de- 
veloped.   The  athletic  field  in 
Seiberling  Pi'rk,  t'  e  variety  of 
c])en  spaces  for  outcioo"  rec- 
reation, the  girls'  dormitory, 
the   hospital,  public  shools, 
and   stores  arc   ail  exan^plcs 
of  what  are  now  con- 
sidered essential  ])arts 
of  any  well-conceived 
modern    housing    en- 
terprise. 

Wall     construction 
for   the    houses    now 
being     completed     is 
brick  backed  up  with 
hollow  tile,  or  stucco 
on  hollow  tile.     This 
has    been    varied    in 
some  cases  by  making 
the  second-story  walls 
and  gables  of  shingles, 
of  clapboarding,  or  of 
stucco.      Frame  con- 
struction    has     been 
used  in  only  a  few  of 
the      latest      houses. 
Foundations  are  of  hollow  tile,  with  concrete 
footings.    Roofs  are  of  slate,  and  porch  floors 
of    cement.      The    first-story   flooring    is    of 
double  thickness,  the  wearing  surface  of  hard 
pine  and  oak,  and  interior  trim  of  the  same  material. 

A  study  of  the  floor  plans  will  show  that  for  convenience  and 
compactness  they  are,  with  some  exceptions,  excellent.  The 
rooms  are  of  good  sizes,  and  studied  with  a  view  to  arrangement 
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Fkxw  Plans,  Cottage  No.  13 
Ocoitte  H.  Schwan,  ArchXecl 


Llevation,  Cottage  No 
George  H.  Schwan,  Architect 
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Group  of  Working-men's  Houses  for  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co, 

Geo«Se  H.  Schwan.  Arcliitttt 

of  furniture. 
Ample  clothes  clos- 
ets are  pro\ndcd  in 
neariy  all  bed- 
rooms, and  a  linen 
closet  in  the  upper 
hall  or  bathroom. 
.\11  bedrooms  have 
independent  com- 
munication with 
the  stair  hall  and 
bath.  The  li\-ing- 
room,  of  comfort- 
able size  in  each 
case,  generally  has 
a  fireplace.  Also,  all 
the  houses  have  a 

front  porch  and  an  enclosed  rear  porch.  In  houses  where  the 
front  doorway  is  not  protected  by  a  covered  porch,  vestibules 
are  provided.  In  some  of  the  plans  a  bathroom  without  cross- 
ventilation  occurs,  but  in  general  this  problem  has  been  satis- 
factorily solved.  Headroom  has  been  sacrificed  in  some  of  the 
tN-pes  for  picturesque  roof  lines. 
Of  the  various  types  evolved,  house  No.  2 a  is  probably  one 


House  N(i.  5 
Photograplis  of 
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Reproduced  al  the  scale  of  forty-eight  feet  to  the  inch 

Development,  Alcron,  Ohio 


In  the  thirty  or 
forty  different 
houses  devised  h}- 
the  architect,  the 
rectangular  plan 
l)rc(loniinates.  Yet 
there  are  a  certain 
number  of  designs 

though  but  a 
small  percentage  of 
the  whole  -  that 
depart  from  the 
rectangular  plan. 
In  a  development 
of  T  ,000  houses, 
the  architect  is 
justified    in    intro- 
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of  the  best,  and  shows  admirably  what  are,  in  general,  the  most 
desirable  features  of  a  wage-earner's  house  (see  Plate  xli). 

There  are  between 
forty  and  fifty  differ- 
ent types  of  houses 
selling  at  from  $2,400 
to  $4,450.  In  the  500 
houses  begim  in  191 7, 
ICO  are  priced  at  from 
S2.400  to  $3,100;  130 
at  $3,200;  55  at 
*3.30o;  55  at  $3,500; 
135  at  from  $3,600  to 
$3,800;  and  25  in  ex- 
cess of  $3,800.  A  large 
proportion  lies  be- 
tween §2,400  and 
$3,200, —  which  best 
conforms  to  the  aver- 
age wage  paid  in  the 
Goodyear  factories, 
which  Ls  $27  a  week, 
though  many  earn  a 
much  larger  amount. 

In  considering  the 
prices  at  which  these 
Goodyear  houses  are 
to  be  sold,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that 
the  labor  situation 
and  the  cost  of  build- 
ing materials  have  had 
their  eflfect  in  increas- 
ing building  costs. 
Yet  the  available 
range  in  price  is 
adapted  to  attract 
employees  in  all 
grades  of  the  wage- 
earning  scale. 


llouse.s,  George  H. 

ducing  a  few  houses  to  relieve  monotony  and  produce  a  pictur 
esque  effect;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  such  variations  in 
plan,  and  the  introduction  of  bays,  receding  porches,  ells,  offsets, 
and  the  like,  give  less  available  floor  area  than  could  be  enclosed 
with  the  same  extent  of  wall  surface  on  a  rectangular  plan,  and, 
in  many  instances,  increase  the  expense  by  complicating  the  form 
of  roof  construction.    In  most  cases,  desirable  variety  and  charm 
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may  be  obtained  without  departing  from  the  rectangular  plan 
by  the  adoption  of  carefully  studied  variants  in  roof  slopes, 
eaves,  porches,  lat- 
tice, doorways,  fenes- 
tration, color,  texture 
of  materials,  and  the 
like,  and  then  utiliz- 
ing to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  possibilities 
of  grouping,  road- 
planning,  and  land- 
scape development. 

Even  a  brief  survey 
of  the  Goodyear 
Heights  enterprise 
would  not  be  com- 
plete without  com- 
mending the  admi- 
rable features  of  the 
selling-jjlan,  with  its 
provision  for  two  i)er 
cent  down  as  pay- 
ment on  the  houses  as 
against  the  usual  real- 
estate  practice;  the 
arrangement  of  the 
mortgages  over  a  20- 
ycar  period;  the  plan 
for  eliminating  specu- 
lation during  the  tirst 
live  years ;  and  the  ar- 
rangement by  which 
purchasers  may  carry 
without  burden  am- 
ple protection  for 
their  families  in  the 
form  of  life  insurance 
to  the  amount  of  the 
mortgages  on  the 
property. 
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MODLRN  FURNITURL  IN  HISTORIC  5TYLL5 

PART  in.    FURNITURL  INSPIRED  BY  P.ARLY  JACOBEAN  AND  CROMWE.LLIAN  PIECES 

This  nexu  department,  illustrating  types  of  Period  Furniture,  has  been  inaugurated  as  a  feature  of  practical 
value  to  the  architect,  to  appear  regularly  in  The  Architectural  Review.  It  is  the  intention  by  this  means 
to  illustrate  occasional  pieces  of  furniture  of  architectural  value,  and  to  keep  the  profession  informed  of  furni- 
ture recently  manufactured  that  conforms  mith  acceptable  standards  of  definite  architectural  styles.  As  only 
a  selection  from  the  best  of  the  furniture  currently  manufactured  by  American  cabinet-makers  will  be  pictured 
in  these  pages,  our  readers  are  invited  to  submit  written  inquiries  when  desiring  further  information  about 
any  individual  piece,  or  pieces,  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  They  may  in  this  way  obtain  the  names 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  be  informed  of  the  sizes,  prices,  and  places  where  the  piece  illustrated  can  be 
obtained. 

Address  all  inquiries  to   Modern  Furniture   Editor,  Thk  Architectural  Review.   144  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  Mass.  ^   xr  -^l     ..  .        ..        .*j  i 

'  ^    No.   I.     The  "almery      or   **doIc  cup- 

board* *  and  the  CJothic  credence  dcvelopeti 
into  the  Jacobean  "hutch,"  which  was  a  cupboard  on  a  »tand.  In  this  piece  the  underframing  ii  early  Jacobean,  the  mitcred  mould- 
ing and  split  turnings  are  transitional  Jacobean,  or  Cromwellian,  and  the  twlsited  le^  forecasts  the  later  Jacobean  style,  usually  called 
'Mate  Sruart"  or  "Carolcan." 


No.  2.  A  high  stool  typical  of  the  heavy  proportions  ot 
the  earliest  Jacobean  furniture,  and  characteristic,  also,  in 
its  carving  and  in  the  turnings.  The  same  type  of  carving 
is  seen  on  many  refectory  tables  and  cupboards  of  the  period. 


No.  3.      The  inHuence  of  the  Italian  Renais- 

sance  showed  itself  in  the  EUzabethan  and  early 

Jacobean  tables,  which  had  single  end  supports  in  place  of  four  legs.     This 

type  of  leg,  with  the  Renaissince  Ionic  capital,  was  also  commonly  used  in  the 

four-legged  tables  of  the   Elizabethan  and  early  Jacobean  periods. 


The  Ionic  type  of 
capital  shown  in 
both  Figures  3  and 
4  indicates  the  in- 
fluence of  the 
Italian  Renais- 
sance and  English 
work  of  this 
period. 


No.  4.  The  *'draw  top"'  table  was  a  popular  Jacobean  type. 
The  length  of  these  tables  may  be  nearly  doubled  by  pulling  out  the 
ends,  which  are  supported  by  heavy,  running  brackets.  These  brackets 
are  ingeniously  contrived  so  that  the  draws,  when  pulled  out,  auto- 
matically become  Hush  with  the  main  table-top. 


3.  This  bench  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  copy  of  the  typical 
Jacobean  bench  of  the  sort  commonly  used  with  refectory  tables.  The  canted 
legs  used  in  this  piece  are  not  so  common  as  vertical  legs,  and  it  suggests  a 
survival  of  a  Gothic  trait  in  this  particular. 


No.  6.  A  typical  Jacobean  "joint-stool," 
such  as  was  often  used  at  the  ends  of  the  long 
dining-tables.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
scriptive one,  derived  from  *»joyned  stool.'' 


P'urniturc  of  this 
simple  and  heavilv 
framed  oak  type, 
depending  princi- 
pally upon  turnings 
for  its  effect,  can  be 
both  inexpensively 
and   durably    made. 


\os.     7     and    S. 
A    good,  simple 
adaptation  of  the 
early  Jacobean  type 
of  table  and  bench, 
with    the     prohle 
>oftened    to    sug- 
gest the  value  the 
antique  pieces  ob- 
tained  from    long 
usage.   The  single 
lengthwise  piece  of  undertraming  is  a  modern 
modification    of  the   characteristic    Jacobean 
construction  which  is  used  in  the  bench.    As 
the  modern  chair  did  not  begin  to  come  into 
common    use    until    Cromwell's    time,    the 
bench  was  the  usual  and  appropriate  seat  of 
the  period. 
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AGRICULTURE  is  the  one  universal  industry,  covering 
the  entire  United  States,  where  the  influence  of  the 
European  War  has  called  for  a  tremendous  increase  in  jiro- 
duction  —  a  production  that  has  yet  not  sufiiciently  kept  up 
with  the  world  demand,  until  the  prices  now  commonly  asked 
for  some  of  the  more  important  agricultural  products  are  in  some 
cases  four  and  five  times  what  they  were  three  or  four  jears  ago! 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  inconceivable  but  that  the  com- 
ing spring  will  bring  the  greatest  expansion  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry- this  country  has  ever  seen.  While  there  is  no  possibility 
that,  by  mere  intensification  of  product,  the  equally  fertile  lands 
of  this  country  are  likely  anywhere  near  to  equal  the  results 
obtained  from  the  soil  in  Europe,  —  under  the  more  efficient 
irethods  and  more  drastic  governmental  control  there  main- 
tained, —  yet  unquestionably  endeavors  will  here  be  made  to 
increase  production,  while  the  tendency  to  accomplish  this 
result  by  planting  new  land,  or  fields  that  have  long  lain  fallow, 
will  be  even  more  general.  In  this  direction  expansion  prob- 
ably will  be  limited  only  by  the  inevitable  scarcities  of  proper 
seed  material;  and  of  labor — skilled  or  unskilled! 

WITH  this  increase  of  production  there  will  be  every 
tendency  to  increase  and  better  the  physical  condition 
of  existing  buildings  for  housing  farm  products,  so 
necessarj-  to  the  profitable  carrying  on  of  that  industry.  More 
prosperous  than  he  has  been,  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  — 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  at  least,  —  the  farmer  is  now  better 
able  than  ever  before  to  finance  such  building,  or  rebuilding; 
while  the  inevitable  need  for  sufficient  storage-capacity  to  enable 
him  to  protect  and  hold  his  produce  .so  that  he  can  get  the  best 
return  from  his  crop  will  spur  him  on  to  undertaking  a  total  of 
construction  work  this  spring  that  will  probably  surpass  that 
undertaken  by  his  class  in  any  spring  this  country  has  yet  seen. 

While  statisticians  have  been  fond  of  flaunting  the  fact  that 
the  values  of  our  farm  crops  for  the  year  191 7,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  have  increased  in  most  cases  to  more  than  double, 
and  in  some  instances  even  to  treble,  their  average  value  for  the 
preceeding  five  years,  yet  it  must  be  recalled  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  increase  in  value  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  increase  in  price  rather  than  to  any  actual  increase  in  bulk 
fand,  therefore,  in  the  actual  size  of  the  crop!)  obtained. 

•Saving  only  the  possibility  of  the  (Government  finally  proving 
unable  to  patch  together  our  outgrown  and  disorganized  trans- 
portation system,  and  to  control  and  increase  the  steamship 
tonnage  connecting  us  with  Europe,  no  one  American  industry 
can  now  look  toward  the  future  with  greater  certainty  of  assured 
success  and  profit  than  the  farming  industry  of  this  country. 

THF;  notable  shrinkage  in  the  demand  for  lumber  in  building 
construction  in  our  cities  that  was  witnessed  by  the  last 
nine  months  of  the  year  19 17  was  temporarily  overcome 
by  the  tremendous  demand  for  this  material  occasioned  by  the 


cheap  and  temporary  accommodations  built  by  the  Government 
for  its  army  cantonments  and  hospital  units  during  that  same 
time.  This  same  demand  is  likely  to  continue  during  a  large 
part  of  1Q18,  for  the  cheap  tyjie  of  temporary  clap-trap  con- 
struction that  the  Government  will  undoubtedly  first  adopt  as 
its  highest  ideal  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  war  housing! — but 
this  year  the  farming  communities  in  our  country  will  also  un- 
doubtedly begin  to  exert  a  demand  for  lumber  for  building  con- 
struction that  cannot  help  but  make  itself  felt  before  the  summer 
has  got  well  under  way. 

Whereas  the  economies  of  war  have  always  tended  to  eliminate 
the  unessential  trades  and  jirofessions;  to  eliminate  the  middle- 
men, who  produce  no  actual  benefit  to  their  community;  to  force 
out  of  business  the  jobbers,  who  interjxjse  in  distribution  only 
to  add  to  the  cost  of  our  necessities;  and  to  reduce  unnecessary 
profits  in  speculation  in  wheat,  and  other  paper  exchanges  of 
similar  products  that  have  formerly  existed  to  complicate  and 
add  to  the  ex-i)ense  of  running  our  ill-organized  and  wasteful 
machine  of  civilization;  —it  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  more 
and  more  inevitable  the  guaranteed  assurance  of  such  vitally 
necessary  industries  as  farming,  upon  which  the  very  future  life 
and  welfare  of  the  race,  as  individuals,  -  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  winning  the  war  itself,  -  concretely 
depends.  National  considerations  as  vital  and  important  as 
these  justify  our  devoting  so  considerable  a  part  of  one  issue  this 
spring  to  placing  before  the  profession  some  individual  instances 
where  the  architect,  offered  an  opportunity  along  agricultural 
lines,  has  amply  proven  the  possible  importance  of  the  relation 
he  might  bear  toward  the  bettered  and  more  efficient  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  of  agriculture   throughout    this  country! 

It  is  grea;tly  the  loss  of  the  profession  —  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  -  that  this  relation  has  not 
before  been  established  and  continued;  and  that  even  now  it 
does  not  exist  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
The  mere  saving  in  labor  effort  to  be  obtained  from  the  well 
planned  and  arranged  farmhouse  or  farm  stable  group  is  such 
that,  in  the  farming  industry  quite  as  certainly  as  in  the  manu- 
facturing enteq^rise,  it  can  oftentimes  make  the  entire  difference 
between  a  profit  and  a  loss  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  for  the  , 
season  —  particularly  in  these  days,  when  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining help  is  so  vital  a  matter  to  the  continuance  and  success 
of  the  whole  farming  industry  in  America. 

THIS  year,  particularly,  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  store  a  large  part  of  his  produce  at  its  source.  Existing 
elevators  and  storage  warehouses  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  huge  bulk  of  our  farm  product;  besides  which, 
the  grave  dangers  of  wholesale  crop  destruction  by  incendiary 
fires  at  these  more  central  points  of  wholesale  storage  are  now 
becoming  recognized  and  appreciated.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
that  does  not  record  a  fire  destroying  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  necessities  of  life  —  as  gathered  together  for  shipment,  either 
by  land  or  by  sea. 

So  far  as  these  losses  are  caused  upon  the  ocean  itself,  it  is 
hardly  possible  yet  to  do  more  to  prevent  them  than  is  already 
being  done,  or  is  under  way.  So  considerable  a  proportion  of  the 
destruction  on  land,  however,  has  occurred  during  the  last  two 
years, —  or  slightly  more, —  under  conditions  so  different  from 
previous  happenings,  that  the  conclusion  must  be  accepted  that 
some  definite  and  sinister  method  exists  behind  this  destruction. 
Last  year  no  less  than  sixty-five  important  fires  of  this  suspi- 
ciously providential  character  occurred;  and  last  year  records  of 
total  fire  losses  mounted  above  all  previous  years;  with  the  single 
exception  of  1906,  the  year  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and 
conflagration.  The  losses  of  1916  exceeded  by  thirty  millions 
the  losses  of  1915.  1917  saw  a  further  increase,  an  additional 
thirty  million  dollars  loss  over  the  year  belore,  reaching  the 
grand  total  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars!  This  om- 
inous increase  of  incendiarism  —  so  far  as  it  applies  to  farm 
products,  at  least  —  can  be  partly  minimized  by  storing  grain  at 
its  individual  sources  until  ready  for  shipment;  when  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  loss  that  the  whole  world  can  so  little 
afford  to  suffer  at  this  time  might  be  avoided! 
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This  Gov.  Bradford  Chair 

DEXTER  TABLE,  and  WINDSOR  CHAIR  are   samples 
of  our   large   line   of   faithful   reproductions  of  Colonial 
Furniture.      We  have   not  tried  to  improve  on  the   origi- 
nals, but,  having  secured  the  best  examples  obtainable, 
have  carefully  reproduced  them.      We  offer  for  the 
consideration   of  architects   a   wide   variety  of  well 
built,  simply  designed  furniture  of  homelike  charac- 
ter, which  they  can   recommend  to  clients  for  com- 
pleting the  design  of  certain  rooms.     This  furniture 
will  be  supplied  in  the  natural  wood,  to  be  finished 
with  the  woodwork  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  be 
placed,  or  it  will  be  finished  to  order,  either  from  the 
architect's  choice  of  our  own  samples  or  from  samples 
he  sends  us  to  match.     Letters  of  appreciation  from  a 
number  of  architects   whose 
orders  we  have  satisfactorily  ex- 
ecuted   lead    us   to  bring  our 
products  to  the  attention  of  all 
architects,  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  co-operate   with    them   in 
carrying  out,  at  moderate    ex- 
pense,   their    definitely    c  o  n  - 
ceived  interior  schemes,  and  so 
add  to  the  number  of  our  most 
appreciative,  and  at  the  same 
time  exacting,  customers. 


Send  for  Architects'  Collection 

of  photographic  reproductions  of  Colonial,  Mod- 
ern, or  Cottage  furniture,  with  sample  card  of 
special  finishes;  remembering,  however,  that  if 
these  are  not  just  what  you  want,  we  can  follow 
your  instructions  as  to  special  finish  with  com- 
plete confidence  in  giving  satisfaction. 

WILLIAM  LEAVENS  &l  CO. 

Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS 

32  CANAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Architect  and  Industrial  Housing 


No  MORE  attraaive  field  opens  before  the  architect,  at  the  present  time,  than  that 
of  industrial  housing.  To  provide  livable  homes  for  American  working-men  has 
become  a  national  problem  which  offers  to  the  profession  a  rare  opportunity  for  creative 
work.  Europ)ean  countries  have  preceded  us  along  these  lines  and  furnish  many  excel- 
lent examples,  which  we  must  emulate,  of  how  the  work  should  be  done. 

In  building,  as  well  as  in  all  other  human  activities,  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  civilization 
to  rise  above  the  mere  brute  necessities  of  life.  The  human  shelter  must  be  more  than 
a  protection  from  the  elements,  it  must  take  on  aesthetic  value,  attractiveness  and  beauty 
to  the  eye,  both  in  itself  and  its  setting. 

Modem  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  necessity  —  indeed,  the  investment 
value  —  of  aesthetic  elements  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  not  only  of  their 
factory  buildings  but  of  the  employees'  housing. 

And  the  community  at  large  is  more  and  more  waking  to  the  subtle  and  powerful  edu- 
cative influence  of  better  homes  and  better  surroundings.  Balzac,  in  "The  Peasants," 
remarks  with  justice  that  a  man's  morale  improves  with  his  parlor  furniture.  The  man 
feels  a  deeper  sense  of  satisfaction,  acquires  self-respect,  ambition,  and  becomes  a  better 
worker,  neighbor,  citizen. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  individual  and  community  improvement  is  not 
unwillingness,  though  much  of  that  has  still  to  be  overcome,  but  ignorance  and 
incapacity  —  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  skill. 

There  is  just  one  profession  whose  sole  business  is  to  supply  that  knowledge  and  that 
skill,  —  architecture.  Especially  at  this  time,  when  the  nation's  need  demands  the 
proper  housing  of  its  workers,  a  great  task  and  a  great  opportunity  are  laid  on  the 
architect. 

It  would  be  ignominious  for  a  nation  as  rich  and  potent  as  ours  to  permit,  at  this  time, 
insecure,  unsafe,  unattractive  and  sloppy  construction  in  the  homes  of  its  working-people. 
And  now  is  a  rare  time  to  start  right,  in  building  up  industrial  communities  that  are 
worthy  of  a  growing,  progressive  and  modern  democracy  such  as  ours. 

Mr.  Architect,  here  is  a  call  to  the  flag  which  may  not  be  so  dramatic,  but  which,  in 
promised  service  to  our  country,  will  far  outlast  the  passing  war.  Wars  may  come  and 
go,  but,  in  a  sense,  your  work,  well  done,  goes  on  forever. 
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A  Proposed  New  Summer  Capital  and  National  Center 

for  the  United  5tates  of  America 

Described  by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


WHATEVER  truth  may  reside  in  the  picture  given  in 
current  presentations  of  Mr.  George  Arliss'  play  of 
"Hamilton"    as    to    the    happenstance    manner    in 
which   Washington  was  selected   as  the  site  for  the  National 
Capital,  —  as    a    mere    political    compromise    between    those 
influential  members  of  the  original   Government  who  fought 
for  its  location  in  the  New  England  States  against  those  who 
fought  for  a  position  in   the  South,    -  the  fact  remains  that 
Washington  has  not  proved  in  all  ways  to  be  a  comfortable 
site  for  the  year-round  progress  of  Government  work.     In  these 
days  it  requires  neither  a  physician  nor  a  psychologist  to  under- 
stand that  better  and  more  effective  progress  could  be  made 
by   the   legislative 
body    representing 
the  United  States  of 
America,   under  con- 
ditions of  weather  and 
temperature       better 
adapted  to  maintain 
body  and  mind  at  a 
normal      degree      of 
efficiency,  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  heat-bur- 
dened atmosphere  of 
Washington      during 
the  summer  months. 
And  somehow  or  oth- 
er, despite  the  best  in- 
tentions of  those  most 
intimately  concerned, 
events    important    in 
the  progress  of  civih- 
zation,  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  poUtics  of 
the  world  often  occur 
at  awkward  periods, 

that,     frequently  Plan  of  Proposed  New  Summer 

enough,  find  the  occu-  j.  f..  r.  Carpeni 

pants  of  the  Embassies,  of  the  White  House,  and  of  our  Halls 
of  Government  scattered  to  the  four  directions  of  the  countr}- 
and  the  forty-eight  States  and  Territories  from  which  they 
originally  came. 

Within  recent  years  the  President's  summer  residence  has 
varied  from  as  beautiful  and  restful  —  if  inaccessible  —  a  loca- 
tion as  Cornish,  N.  H.,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  sandy  wastes  of 
New  Jersey  upon  the  other.  And  if  one's  physical  environment 
is  as  important  as  psychologists  claim,  the  change  in  the  Presi- 
dential attitude  from  peace  to  war  can  be  regarded  as  an  inevi- 
table result  of  removing  from  the  restful  dignity  and  tranquillit\- 
of  the  summer  "White  House"  at  Cornish  to  the  disturbed  and 
discordant  architectural  summer  surroundings  found  on  the  more 
accessible  New  Jersey  shore.     If  the  only  result  that  might  fol- 


low the  suggested  provision  of  a  summer  Capital  would  be  to  re- 
move the  President  permanently  from  such  an  apotheosis  of 
American  bad  taste  in  art  and  architecture,  that  would  alone  be 
sufTicient  to  repay  the  Nation  the  labor,  pains,  and  expense  pro- 
posed! Also,  the  long  sessions  of  Congress,  which  have  occurred 
frequently,  from  time  to  time,  and  have  now  come  to  be  almost  a 
regular  part  of  the  legislative  work  of  these  strenuous  war  years, 
indicate  even  a  greater  necessity  for  transferring  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  President,  to  a  cUmate  better  adapted  for  eflective 
contemplation  of  the  necessities  of  war  and  peace  than  is  Wash- 
ington during  the  long,  hot  summer  months  of  the  year. 
Once  granting  the  need  to  provide  proper  surroundings  to 

guarantee  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United 
States  the  whole  year 
around,-  a  provision, 
it  should  be  recalled, 
more  especially  need- 
ful in  the  case  of  a 
Republic  than  in  a 
country  governed,  in 
more  imperialistic 
fashion,  b)'  a  single  ru- 
ler— it  should  further 
be  borne  in  mind  that 
at  present  the  utterly 
irresistible  pressure  of 
world  events  is  work- 
ing twenty-four  hours 
the  day  (and  accom- 
plishing its  utmost)  to 
spoil  the  one-time 
beautiful  plan  of 
Washington  —  origi- 
nally laid  out  upon  the 
grandest     and     most 

Capital  and  National  Center  f^""  "  sighted    lines  — 

er.  Architect  by  crecting  a  host  of 

"temporary"  structures,  from  the  burden  of  which  the  National 
Capital  will  probably  not  escape  for  human  generations  to  come! 
tTnder  any  normal  considerations  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  logical  objection  to  preparing,  on  some  ideal  site,  a  group 
of  buildings  to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  transfer  all  the 
Governmental  agencies  necessary  to  be  continued  during  the 
five  or  six  summer  months,  along  with  the  Embassies  and  the 
President,  in  such  a  way  that  no  iota  of  the  complicated  mecha- 
nism of  Government  need  be  interfered  with  or  put  out  of  gear. 
For  the  further  definite  consideration  of  such  a  scheme,  it 
only  remains  necessary  to  find,  first,  an  available  site  providing 
the  necessary  physical  and  climatic  conditions;  and  second, 
to  lay  out  an  acceptable  and  feasible  scheme  which  would 
provide  for  the  continued  future  development  of  such  a  com- 
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General  View  across  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  Paris,  showing  the  dignified  frontage  of 

buildings  on  a  formal  garden  similar  to  the  effect  of  the  structures 

proposed  along  the  edge  of  the  mountain  terrace 


munity  along  lines  to 
guarantee  final  results  as 
much  more  beautiful 
than  the  development 
at  Washington  as  could 
be  expected  from  the 
inception  of  a  complete 
plan  at  so  late  a  date 
that  we  should  now  know 
better  how  to  conserxe 
its  original  beauty  for 
all  future  time. 
The  Importance  of  the 
Site 

.\s  to  selecting  a  site; 
it  is  unnecessarj-  to  waste 
either  time  or  argument 
in  establishing  that 
point,  as,  imquestion- 
ably,  representatives  of 
ever>-  State  in  the  Union 
would  instantly  agree  to  provide  within  the  confines  of  their 
own  section  one  if  not  a  dozen  sites  equal  to  every  possible 
ideal  demanded  of  nature  or  of  man  for  such  a  city  as  is  here 
proposed!  Without  venturing,  therefore,  to  suggest  or  claim 
that  the  ideal  site  has  yet  been  found,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  physical  possibilities  and  advantages  of  such 
a  scheme  the  author  of  the  design  illustrated  herewith  has 
nevertheless  ventured  to  pick  out  one  such  possible  site,  in 
this  case  in  the  State  of  West  Vir^ia,  where,  on  a  plateau 
of  3,700  feet  elevation,  all  merits  of  climate,  scenic  surroundings, 
and  beauty,  accessibility  to  other  natural  advantages,  such 
as  the  near  origin  of  water-power  and  coal-supplies,  would 
combine  to  make  one  of  the  many  possible  ideal  locations  for 
such  a  Summer  Capital  and  National  Center  as  is  here  tenta- 
tively proposed  and  illustrated  for  the  consideration  of  the 
countr)'  as  a  whole. 

This  particular  site  in  the  mountains  is,  furthermore,  within 
easy  distance  from  the  present  National  Capital  at  Washington, 
—  approximately  200  miles.  The  region  also  provides  many 
mineral  springs,  thus  suggesting  a  possible  development  along 
the  lines  of  a  fashionable  European  watering-place,  such  as 
Carlsbad  or  Marienbad,  both  subsidized  by  the  Government 
in  Austria;  or  Bad  Nauheim  and  Wiesbaden,  Kissingen,  Baden 
Baden,  and  others,  which  are  similarly  supported  in  Germany. 
Aix-les-Bains  is  such  another  famous  resort  in  France  —  likely 
to  become  better  known  to  Americans  through  its  present 
emplo>-ment  as  the  officially  established  recreation  center  for 
the  American  Army  in  France;  and  the  city  of  Bath  in  England 
is  another  world-familiar  site,  created  by  just  such  another 
demand  for  a  Court  resort  for  use  in  the  off-season  of  the  year. 
The  result  was  a  city 
that,  in  its  recreative  re- 
sources and  physical  de- 
velopment, expresses  the 
nearest  approach  to  the 
ideal  that  might  be  held 
in  mind  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  Summer 
Capital  as  is  here  pro- 
posed for  America. 

An  All-lhe-Y ear-Round 
Resort 

The  emphasis  placed 
upon  these  well-known 
European  Baths  is  in- 
tentional, because  it 
serves  to  answer  immedi- 
ately the  single  logical 
objection  to  establishing 
such  a  Capital  in  this 
country,  for  summer  use 
alone,  as  being  a  waste 


Place  Vendome.  Paris,  showing  treatment  similar  to  that  contemplated  lor  the 
squares  at  intersections  of  the  diagonal  streets 


of  efficient  effort,  be- 
cause it  would  be  as 
easily  possible  to  found 
a  city  available  for  use 
the  year  around!  Such 
a  criticism  might  be  true; 
but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  intention  to 
suggest  a  change  of 
the  National  Capital 
from  Washington,  where 
it  is  already  well  estab- 
lished by  generations  of 
endeavor,  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  year.  Yet 
the  latent  facilities  in 
the  particular  site  des- 
cribed would  guarantee 
the  use  of  such  a  city  as 
is  here  proposed  through- 
out the  entire  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  as,  when  not  in  use  as  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  summer,  it  would  be  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  a  winter  bath  and  convention  resort,  thus  keeping 
its  hotels  and  public  buildings  occupied  and  in  use  the  year 
around,  with  the  mountains  providing  some  of  the  same  out- 
door sports  as  American  travelers  now  go  to  Switzerland  to  find. 
Various  endeavors  have  been  made  to  provide  in  Washington 
the  convention,  halls  necessary  to  make  that  city  even  more 
utilized  as  a  National  Convention  Center  than  it  is  at  present; 
but  objections  to  this  are  obvious,  particularly  in  a  period 
when  the  sessions  of  Congress  serve  already  to  flood  the  avail- 
able entertainment  facilities  to  a  point  where  it  is  impossible 
to  extend  them  any  further  with  comfort.  And,  because  the 
period  when  it  would  be  available  for  convention  purposes 
would  invariably  coincide  with  the  period  when  the  Government ' 
was  in  session,  such  a  situation  could  not  be  entirely  obviated 
in  Washington.  With  the  location  proposed  for  a  new  Summer 
Capit-al,  however,  the  two  centers  could  alternate,  with  every 
resulting  advantage  possible  to  all  those  concerned! 
A  Monument  to  Democracy 
The  one  great  distinction  that  would  exist  to  make  the  pro- 
posed Summer  Capital  different  from  all  European  cities  men- 
tioned would  lie  in  the  fact  that  this  newly  created  American 
resort  would  be  recognized  by  all  the  world  as  an  ideal  Center  of 
Democracy,  developed  so  beautifully,  by  utilizing  the  best 
facilities  that  nature  had  herself  provided;  by  the  lay-out  of 
parks  and  national  monuments;  by  constructing  resort  hotels 
on  the  scale  and  the  merits  of  those  found  in  the  best  European 
recreation  centers,  as  to  create  here  a  truly  national  jnonument 
to  the  Triumph  and  Preservation  of  Democracy  —  especially 

if  its  inauguration  could 
be  associated  in  some 
definite  way  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  present 
war  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  enduring 
world  peace !  Certainly, 
no  site  could  better  and 
more  deservedly  serve 
as  a  gathering-place  for 
representatives  of  the 
world  nations  to  meet 
and  establish  national 
bounds  of  future  peace 
and  prosperity  than  the 
site  of  such  a  new  Capi- 
tal and  National  Center. 
That  result  alone  would 
serve  to  consecrate  the 
city  and  make  it  a 
famous  place  of  pilgrim- 
age   for    all    tune.     It 
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View  across  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Rome,  showing  possible  circular  development  of 

diagonal  street  intersection 


would  lay'the  founda- 
tions for  its  becoming  an 
enduring  monument  of 
world  fame,  a  monu- 
ment of  which  the  whole 
city  would  itself  become 
the  ideal  site  and  full 
exponent.  Such  peace 
meetings  as  this,  though 
of  less  world  importance, 
have  previously  been  held 
in  this  country,  under 
difficulties  that  seriously 
reacted  on  the  concen- 
tration and  comfort  of 
those  concerned.  Yet, 
if  begun  at  that  time, 
the  mechanical  plant 
and  structures  provided 
by  such  a  National  Center  would  make  an  ideal  location  for 
these  official  conferences  at  any  and  all  times  of  the  year; 
and  such  an  opportunity  for  inaugurating  itas  a  great  future  center 
for  recreative  sports  and  travel  the  year  around  should  be 
seized  upon  to  associate  the  United  States  of  America  with 
such  an  historic  and  appropriate  world  event  as  it  would  seem 
should,  in  all  probability,  naturally  occur  upon  these  shores. 
Explanation  of  the  Plan 

The  development  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings 
was  worked  out  with  the  idea  of  picturing  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  a  new  National  Capital,  placed  upon  one  possible 
site,  to  which  site  the  plan  of  the  city  herewith  adopted  would 
seem  to  be  ideally  fitted.  It  is,  of  course,  not  proposed  that 
the  details  of  the  plan  arrangement  here  recommended  should 
be  arbitrarily  adopted,  if  such  a  scheme  goes  through,  and  applied 
to  any  other  site!  Such  action  would  obviously  be  both  im- 
practical and  undesirable.  The  details  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  city  would,  of  course,  always  have  to  be  settled  to  suit 
that  site  finally  selected;  but  in  so  far  as  the  details  of  its  organi- 
zation and  control  are  concerned,  as  they  are  recommended 
later  in  this  article,  they  should  be  capable  of  adoption  almost 
intact  for  application  to  whatever  site  might  later  recommend 
itself  as  being  best  suited  to  the  multiplex  character  of  the 
type  of  city  that  has  here  been  advocated  and  devised. 

Given  a  natural  plateau  of  the  extent  called  for  by  this  plan, 
with  its  outlook  across  the  valley  to  the  mountains  beyond, 
the  scheme  projected  for  this  site  would  seem  to  be  almost 
ideally  adapted  for  the  purposes  both  of  national  use  and  all- 
year-around  development.  The  opportunities  are  both  stately 
and  monumental  on  the  one  hand,  and  practical  and  convenient 
on  the  other.  It  offers  every  possible  site  for  buildings  of 
public  importance,  with  convenience  of  access  from  adjacent 
or  distant  locations  with- 
in the  Capital  area. 

To  indicate  the  scale 
of  the  proposed  develop- 
ment, it  may  be  said 
that  the  distance  from 
the  Legislative  Building 
to  the  Summer  White 
House  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter;  the  radius 
of  the  circular  boulevard 
about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile;  and  the  distance 
between  the  buildings 
ending  the  vista  at  either 
end  of  the  terrace  lagoon 
about  a  mile  and  three 
quarters. 

Particular  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  conve- 
nience of  intercommuni- 
cation in  the  plan.     Not 


only  does  the  circumfer- 
ential avenue  give  a 
means  of  outer  cross 
communication,  but  the 
imposition  of  the  rectan- 
gular plan  inside  the 
semicircle,  with  the  di- 
agonal criss-crossing  of 
streets  at  right  angles, 
based  on  the  two  prin- 
cipal diagonal  avenues, 
introduces  an  unusual 
element,  offering  direct 
lines  of  cross  communi- 
cation in  ahnost  every 
direction  and  between 
any  points  of  possible 
diagonal  relation  that 
it  could  conceivably  be 


View  along  Rue  Royale.  toward  the  Madeleine,  Paris,  showing   typical  treatment  of 
monumental  street,  with  church  closing  end  of  the  vista 


desired  to  reach.  Such  an  arrangement  serves  the  convenience 
of  the  dwellers  in,  or  visitors  to,  the  city,  and  also  provides 
many  smaller  squares  or  park  spaces  of  various  geometrical 
shapes,  including  a  number  of  the  interesting  "round  points" 
in  which  the  city  of  Paris,  for  instance,  abounds;  along  with 
those  diagonal  intersections  of  streets  of  which  we  already  pos- 
sess many  instances  in  Washington  itself. 
The  Governmental  Center 
Roughly,  the  idea  would  be  that,  in  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  the  city,  the  semicircular  outer  boulevard  would  practi- 
cally circumscribe  the  more  important  public  section,  enclosing 
the  National  City,  while  providing  ample  important  sites  for 
Embassies,  public  buildings,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  clubs, 
theaters,  etc.,  with  the  Legislative  Building  practically  at 
the  center  of  the  circumferential  radius  of  this  main  boulevard, 
so  placed  that  it  would  serve  to  end,  while  yet  not  wholly  to 
interrupt,  the  vistas  down  most  of  the  radial  avenues. 

Inasmuch  as  the  eventual  development  of  the  city  would 
probably  bring  the  residential  portions,  with  the  suburban 
streets,  villas,  etc.,  in  the  section  outside  of  the  circular  boule- 
vard, the  principal  sites  for  churches,  theaters,  opera-house, 
etc.,  have  been  located  as  facing  upon  this  semicircular  avenue, 
just  outside  its  perimeter,  and  therefore  in  more  nearly  adjacent 
relation  to  the  principal  residential  districts,  to  which  they 
would  serve  as  natural /oa  of  interest. 

In  zoning  the  city  the  most  appropriate  sites  for  the  Embassies 
and  Legations  would  be  along  the  margin  of  the  main  avenue, 
terminating  at  its  upper  end  in  the  Summer  White  House,  with 
the  more  important  buildings  located  at  the  intersections  of  the 
principal  cross  avenues.  Other  public  buildings,  hotels,  and 
clubs  could  be  located  either  on  this  street  or  along  the  circular 
boulevard;   while  still   other    important    semipublic  structures 

should  be  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  lagoon,  ex- 
tending along  the  edge 
of  the  mountain  terrace. 
Beyond  the  semicircular 
boulevard,  which  marks 
practically  the  edge  of 
the  level  plateau,  the 
streets  are  of  a  more 
informal  arrangement, 
such  as  better  suit  the 
\aried  contour  of  the 
land  and  its  intended 
development  for  resi- 
dential suburbs. 
Legislative  Halls 
and  Plateau  Terrace 
The  sites  overlooking 
the  valley  and  the  hills 
beyond  are  utilized  to, 
the  utmost  by  placing 
the  main  facades  of  the 
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Legislative  Buildings 
along  the  edge  of  the 
bluff,  which,  w-ith  the 
main  lagoon  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  canals 
crossed  by  bridges  and 
bordered  by  the  princi- 
pal hotels  and  public 
buildings  on  each  side, 
runs  in  a  generall>'  north- 
easterly and  southwest- 
erly dkection,  with  the 
railroad  station  termi- 
nating the  vista  on  the 
northeastern  end  and  the. 
principal  building  for  the 
baths  at  the  other.  The 
Legislative  Buildings 
provide  a  large  central 


View  from  the   lerrace.  \  ilia  U'L-ste,  li\on.  showing  similar  aspect  to  that  which  wouidjbe 
obtained  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain  terraces,  overlooking  the  valley 


fonun, —  peculiarly  adaptable  to  impressive  ceremonials,  such  as 
functions  connected  with  the  arrival  or  departure  of  impor- 
tant official  guests,  —  enclosed  by  double  colonnades,  located 
in  the  center  of  the  Legislative  Halls,  with  Halls  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  at  either  end,  backed  in  each  case 
by  another  courtyard  of  ample  size,  surrounded  by  the  neces- 
sary attendant  legislative  offices.  The  site  for  this  structure  is 
in  the  center  of  the  long  valley  elevation,  beyond  the  buildings 
bordering  the  canals,  directly  overlooking  the  open-air  stadium 
for  international  sports  or  military  reviews,  and  two  classical 
theaters  for  the  presentation  of  open-air  spectacles  of  dramatic 
character.  This  facade  of  the  Capital  was  intended  to  give  the 
city  as  unique  an  outlook  in  this  country  as  the  view  from  the 
Public  Gardens  overlooking  the  Umbrian  Valley  at  Perugia. 

Besides  the  long  ascending  ramps,  making  it  possible  to 
journey  by  easy  gradients  to  and  from  the  valley  below, 
the  wooded  hillside  would  be  broken  by  paths;  and  the  public 
would  also  be  served  by  funicular  railways  at  either  end  of  the 
public  terraces.  This  dty  frontage  on  prospect  of  valley  and 
mountain  is  practically  unexampled  in  America,  and  would  help 
make  it  a  chosen  spot  for  pilgrimage  in  this  country,  as  we  now 
are  forced  to  go  to  Europe  to  find  similar  beauties  to  admire. 

The  open-air  theaters,  stadium,  and  ramps  make  provision  for 
winter  and  summer  spwrts;  for  national  or  international  athletic 
contests,  as  well  as  the  01>'mpic  games;  and  the  country  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  city  would  provide  golf  enthusiasts 
with  varied  courses  of  different  t>T3es  and  difficulties,  for  perma- 
nent residents  or  hotel  visitors  the  year  around. 

TIk  City  a  Permanent  Industrial  and  Artistic  Exhibition 

WTiile  the  city  would  not  be  developed  especially  along  com- 
mercial or  industrial  lines,  all  functions  necessary  to  the  health 
and  living  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  appropriate  and  central 
locations  pro\'ided  in  properly  regulated  zoning  districts,  to  the 
convenient  application  of  which  this  plan  is  obviously  well 
adapted.  The  necessarj'  industrial  sections  are  planned  for 
the  inner  pHjrtions  of  down-town  blocks  —  when  they  are  needed 
in  the  center  of  the  city  —  or  in  certain  suburban  radial  dis- 
tricts, where  they  can  be  in  immediate  conjunction  with  Garden 
Suburbs,  placing  the  homes  of  the  working-men  immediately 
adjacent  to  their  work  —  which  experience  abroad  has  disclosed 
as  the  ideal  solution,  tending  rather  toward  the  segregation  of 
industrial  units  than  to  their  clustering  in  larger  groups. 

A  big  economical  problem,  requiring  a  beautiful,  practical, 
and  efficient  solution,  once  visualized,  should  appeal  to  all  classes 
of  Americans  as  the  highest  product  possible  of  new-world  civil- 
ization. Besides  the  city's  practical  and  commercial  interest, 
the  beauty  of  its  environment  would  be  further  supplemented  by 
those  artistic  and  musical  advantages  which  would  make  it  a 
center  of  the  arts  and  literature,  supplying  incidental  potential 
educational  value  to  those  seeking  merely  for  amusement  and 
recreation.  Its  museums  would  provide  a  national  home  for 
aU  the  arts  —  including  the  drama  —  as  well  as  a  permanent 
exhibition  of  American  products  and  industries,  displayed  in 
popular  form,  that  would,  wherever  possible,  illustrate  actual 


processes  of  manufac- 
ture, in  progress. 
Problem  of  Government 
and  Control 
So  far  as  the  physi- 
cal control  and  govern- 
ment of  this  city  is 
concerned,  the  plan  in 
the  mind  of  the  origi- 
nator would  be  based 
upon  the  composite  of 
ideas,  deduced  from 
the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful experiments  in 
advanced  city  govern- 
ment and  control  the 
world  around.  The  ar- 
chitectural development 
would  be  wholly  under 


the  control  of  a  representative  Art  Commission,  given /m//  legisla- 
tive power,  and  combining  representatives  of  all  the  allied 
arts.  This  Commission  would  not  only  act  in  a  critical  capacity, 
but  it  would  also  originate  and  direct  the  physical  development 
of  the  municipality  down  to  the  minutest  and  apparently  least 
important  detail.  It  would  determine  and  administer  those  rules 
of  control,  which  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London  proved  most  effi- 
cacious and  successful;  even  to  working  out  the  designs  of  the 
lamp-posts,  letter-boxes,  street-curbing,  property-markers,  etc., 
most  appropriate  to  their  purpose  and  the  city. 

Certain  sections  —  most  certainly  the  monumental  portions  — 
would  best  be  developed  in  a  consistent  style  of  architecture, 
combining  the  best  of  what  has  been  inherited  from  historical 
American  models,  such  as  Monticello  and  Mt.  Vernon,  in  one 
direction;  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Independence  Hall,  the 
old  New  York  City  Hall  and  our  Capitol  Building,  in  another; 
so  the  resulting  buildings  would  harmoniously  blend  the  Georgian 
Architecture  of  England,  with  a  definite  infusion  —  where  appro- 
priate to  the  larger,  more  monumental  character  of  the  public 
buildings  —  of  Italian  Renaissance  motives.  This  side  of  the 
city's  development  should  be  absolutely  controlled  by  an  Advi- 
sory Board  of  Architects,  establishing  general  requirements  in 
common,  and  then  delegating  particular  structures  to  individual 
architects,  in  exactly  the  way  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  was 
produced. 

With  such  an  opportunity  a  permanent  realization  of  the  vision 
of  classic  beauty  disclosed  in  the  "White  City"  at  Chicago  could 
again  be  produced,  this  time  to  endure  to  establish  a  standard 
of  architectural  taste  for  future  generations  of  Americans.  To 
make  such  a  result  representative  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
would  require  the  united  efforts  of  the  best  talent  available  in 
every  profession,  —  architectural,  engineering,  medical,  or  what- 
ever,—  all  brought  to  bear  upon  a  truly  national  problem. 

The  final  details  of  its  form  of  government  should  be  left  to  a 
commission  of  statesmen,  city  planners,  and  experts,  to  determine 
the  most  ideally  best  and  practical  form,  prolDably  employing  a 
civic  manager,  under  a  small  elective  commission.  The  best 
minds  and  experience  of  the  country  could  thus  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  representative  problems  of  city  government,  so 
that  finally  a  model  arrangement  of  interlocking  and  mutually 
related  departments  would  result,  fully  representative  of  our  dem- 
ocratic ideals,  in  a  practical  working  standard,  a  model  for  all 
American  cities  to  follow  and  uphold  as  a  civic  ideal  for  the 
American  city  of  today  as  well  as  the  "Capital  of  Tomorrow." 
The  Financial  Basis 
The  practical  financial  side  needs  to  be  emphasized.  So  far 
as  the  author  of  the  plan  has  worked  out  these  details  of  his 
scheme,  it  requires  an  initial  Government  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000  —  exactly  the  sum  appropriated  for  each  of  the  two 
Government  housing  developments  now  being  undertaken,  and 
about  equal  to  the  Government  appropriations  for  previous 
World's  Fairs  in  this  country.  At  Chicago  this  item  was  $10,- 
000,000,  and  $21,000,000  was  spent.  This  appropriation  would 
cover  the  original  property  cost  including,  at  a  minimum,  land 
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equi\-alent  to  ten  miles  square,  which  woiild,  within  a  twenty- 
five  year  period,  by  the  increased  real-estate  values  created  by 
the  development  of  the  city,  return,  on  land  marketed  to  home 
builders,  hotel  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes,  easily  Si  ,000,- 
000,000.  The  remainder  would  be  utilized  for  the  land  devel- 
opment necessary  for  the  initial  Governmental  structures.  This 
would  include  the  necessar>-  lay-out  and  construction  of  streets. 
parikS,  sewers,  public  utihties,  of  electricity  and  gas,  and  such 
other  requirements  as  would  be  needed  for  a  considerable  time. 

Of  the  100  square  miles,  or  64,000  acres,  thus  taken  over,  leav- 
ing ample  amounts  for  streets, parks, public  sites, etc.,  there  would 
remain  at  least  1.500.000,000  square  feet  of  land  which,  if  sold  at 
an  increasing  value  from  50  cents  to  Sio  the  foot,  over  a  period 
of  twenty-five  to  fifty  years,  would,  at  the  low  average  of  Si  the 
square  foot,  equal  $1,500,000,000.  Allowing  all  possible  recoup- 
ment on  the  original  investment,  maintenance  and  development 
charges  (also  largely  offset  by  interest),  this  would  entirely  con- 
struct the  dty  u[)on  a  permanently  self-supporting  basis. 
The  Process  of  Development 

The  land  being  originally  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Gk)vem- 
ment,  proper  enforcing  legislation  would  prevent  its  use  or  build- 
ing up  in  any  way  that  would  conflict  with  the  scheme  of  the 
whole  dty,  and  return  to  the  inhabitants  all  unearned  increment 
in  values,  developed  by  their  common  ownership.  The  proceeds 
from  land  sales  would  provide  further  civic  improvements, 
monuments,  public  buildings,  parks,  streets,  and  all  necessary 
public  utilities;  even  such  cooperative  economics  as  supplying 
heat  (as  well  as  light)  from  central  plants,  altogether  eliminating 
dirt  and  smoke.  The  coal  would  be  more  cheaply  utilized  for 
electrical  power  at  the  mine  mouth;  transmitted  by  high-tension 
wires;  supph-ing  the  dty  through  tunnels  built  in  advance  of 
street  construction,  thus  saving  huge  annual  wastes  of  tearing 
up  and  replacing  street  surfaces.  The  large  values  communis- 
tically  created,  and  the  improvements  therefrom  obtained,  would 


obviate  the  necessity  for  high  taxes;  so  that  men  of  wealth  and  po- 
sition would  be  inclined  to  make  the  city  their  pennanent  home. 

All  advantages  feasible  through  cooperative  organization 
would  be  applied  to  the  dty  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Two 
large  public  markets  are  proposed;  schools  are  located  in  the 
suburbs  or  inside  central  city  blocks  for  quiet,  economy,  and 
safety  — •  taking  thdr  place  in  the  uniform  treatment.  A  large 
school  and  community  recreation  center  will  be  utilized  by  the 
Government  Departments  of  Education  as  a  model  group  — 
illustrating  the  latest  educational  methods  for  the  inspection  of 
teachers  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  city  would  draw  even  the  European  traveler  to  this  coun- 
try for  those  advantages,  and  other  newer  ones,  such  as  are  now 
found  only  in  Paris,  Rome,  or  London.  American  tourists  have 
annually  spent  $350,000,000  abroad, —  Maine  alone  derives 
$40,000,000  a  year  from  tourist  travel, —  and  this  money  is  now, 
and  will  after  the  war  be,  in  search  of  opportunities  for  expen- 
diture—  such  as  the  dty  thus  outlined  would  at  once  provide! 
How  Can  This  Ideal  Be  Realized 

What,  then,  are  the  preliminary-  steps  necessary  to  realize  this 
scheme?  Merely  these:  First,  a  Congressional  Commission,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  recommend  a 
site,  and  submit  a  detailed  report.  Second,  the  official  Govern- 
ment adoption  of  the  site  recommended,  and  then,  the  proper 
determination  of  its  physical  development  and  the  appointment 
of  proper  representative  commissions  of  control, —  when  the 
entire  city,  along  some  such  lines  as  portrayed  or  suggested  on 
these  pages,  could  be  begun, —  guaranteed  almost  immediately 
to  become  a  self-supporting,  self -developing,  self-perpetuating 
American  city,  concentrating  and  centralizing  the  best  of  every- 
thing developed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe!  Then  every 
American  might,  through  these  visible  results,  realize  that  he 
belonged  to,  and  was  part  of,  a  civilization  and  a  country  of  which 
he  had  good  reason  to  be  worthily  proud  I 


View  along  Circumferential  Avenue,  looking  towards  Principal  Axial  Street 
J.  E..  R.  Carpenter,  ArctiKecl 
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PLATE  XLVI 


A   DESIGN  FOR   A  SUMMER  CAPITAL  AND  NATIONAL  CENTER 
J.  E.  R.  CARPENTER,  ARCHITECT 
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The  New  Minneapolis  Plan 

By  Edward  H.  Bennett 


The  report  on  tkje  future  development  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  just  been  printed,  and  we  are  publishing  am  authoritative  presentation  of  the  scheme 
recommended  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  his  associaies,  with  a  selection  of  the  illustrative  studies  made  to  accompany  that  report.  The  city  itself,  located  at 
Ike  head  of  na-Jigalion  on  the  Mississippi  River,  partly  surrounded  by  a  related  chain  of  attractive  lakes,  and  built  up  from  the  water-power  provided  by 
St.  A  nlhony  Falls,  with  a  park  system  already  famous,  ojjcrs  an  inspiring  opportunity  —  unusual  even  in  North  A  merica  — for  such  study  and  report. 

In  its  final  form  this  report  deals  rather  more  with  the  city's  physical  and  visual  aspects  than  with  those  many  practical  and  utitilarian  problems 
which  its  position  as  a  commercial  center,  at  the  gateway  of  the  great  Northwest,  would  seem  to  justify. 


THE  Minneapolis  plan  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Civic  Commission  of  Minneapolis,  consisting  of 
Russell  M.  Bennett,  Elbert  L.  Carpenter,  Frederic  W. 
Clifford,  John  DeLaittre,  Henry  Y.  Douglas,  John  Walquist, 
William  H.  Dunwoody,  Edward  C.  Gale,  Lewis  S.  Gillette, 
Jacob  D.  Holtzermann,  and  Martin  B.  Koon.  Originally  a 
survey  and  preliminary  plan  were  made,  occupying  about  one 
year's  time;  and  then,  after  consideration  had  been  given  to 
the  proposals,  the  work  on  the  final  plans  was  undertaken. 

The  Commission  held  frequent  meetings  at  which  these 
progressive  plans  and  suggestions  were  presented  and  earnestly 
discussed,  the  deepest  interest  in  the  problems  of  Minneapolis 
being  taken  by  the  whole 
Commission,  on  whom  the 
entire  cost  of  the  preparation 
of  the  plan  and  its  publication 
devolved.  The  fine  spirit  per- 
vading the  citizens  of  Min- 
neapolis, as  already  reflected 
in  the  actual  accomplishment 
of  public  work,  naturally  cul- 
minated in  the  preparation 
of  a  plan  sufticiently  compre- 
hensive to  guide  the  growth 
of  the  coming  great  metrop- 
oHs  of  the  Northwest;  and 
such  quality  and  soundness  as 
the  plan  may  have  is  owing  in 
a  very  great  degree  to  the  keen 
interest  of  the  Plan  Commis- 
sion and  its  high  ideals  in 
regard  to  the  work  in  hand. 

The  accomplishments  of 
Minneapolis,  in  its  magnifi- 
cent chain  of  existing  parks, 
its  public  monuments,  such 
as  the  well-placed  Cathedral 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  are  all  indications  of  the 
spirit  animating  this  city. 
So  also  is  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Minneap- 
oUs  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  fine  average  quality  of 
the  predominant  individual 
homes,  and  the  development 
of  the  very  distinctive  indus- 
trial district  and  central  clear- 
ing yards  are  also  significant. 

The  plans  for  Minneapolis, 
from  the  very  start,  have 
paid  special  attention  to  the 
matter  of  expansion,  both  of 
the  business  district  and  of 
the  entire  city;  to  the  influence 
of  one  on  the  other,  and  to 
the  creation  of  conditions 
which  would  guarantee  along 
natural  Unes  a  clean-cut  divi- 
sion between  the  three  great 
factors  in  modern  city  growth : 
residence,  industry,  and  busi- 


General   bird  .vii.ve  View   oi   i_t'[iter  ol   Cit\ 


Showing  Station  Plaza  and  Gateway  Park,  at  the  intersection  of  Nicollet  and  Hennepin  \venues. 
in  the  immediate  foreground ;  Court  House  Square  in  ttie  middle  distance :  and  tlie  proposed 
development   of   tfie   new    Civic  Center  and    Plaza   on   the   axis   of  Sixth    Avenue,    above 


ness.  Coupled  with  this,  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  circulation, 
of  the  railroad  situation,  of  the  parks,  and  in  particular  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  has  been  made. 

In  what  follows  I  quote  frequently  from  the  final  report, 
which  has  been  so  admirably  prepared  by  Mr.  Andrew  Wright 
Crawford,  of  Philadelphia. 

"Minneapolis  is  the  commercial  and  officially  designated 
financial  capital  of  an  empire  greater  in  area  than  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  com- 
bined. That  dominion,  defined  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  of  Congress,  consists  of  the  northern  tier  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Rockies.    The 

undesignated  domain  of  this 
city  is  yet  vaster,  and  includes 
the  greater  part  of  Western- 
Central  Canada  and  Western 
Canada  as  well.  This  is  the 
territory  upon  which  Minne- 
apolis will  draw  in  larger  and 
larger  measure.  The  volume 
of  its  new  citizens,  already 
coming  from  many  sources, 
will  be  augmented  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number 
from  this  tributary  empire. 
They  will  add  to  its  population 
and  resources,  but  their  com- 
ing will  necessitate  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  physical  city 
of  MinneapoUs.  That  ex- 
pansion will  be  either  healthy 
or  unhealthy,  adequate  or 
inadequate,  preconceived  or 
haphazard. 

"A  plan  is  here  presented  to 
prepare  Minneapolis  for  its 
inevitable  growth.  This  city 
is  bound  to  be  great  in  size.  It 
must  be  great  in  character. 
Minneapolis  is  no  mean  city 
today.  It  is  a  city  of  real 
accomplishment.  Itssystemof 
water  parks,  linked  by  water- 
ways, leads  America.  That 
means  it  leads  the  world. 
Europeans  admit  that  in  their 
coordinated  park  systems 
American  cities  have  no  com- 
petitors abroad.  Minneapolis 
is  now  a  large  city.  The 
greater  city  that  the  future 
is  so  surely  and  so  swiftly 
bringing  must  be  a  more 
economic,  a  more  convenient, 
a  happier,  and  a  more  gen- 
erally beautiful  city." 

The  area  required  for  a 
population  of  one  and  one-half 
millions  will  be  from  125  to 
150  square  miles.  This  area 
represents  an  approximate 
radius  of  seven  nules.      The 
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larger  portion  of  this  area  of  future  development  is  shown 
existing  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  present  city,  as  the  growth 
of  the  city  has,  in  the  past,  been  southerly  and  southwesterly 
as  to  both  residential  and  business  areas. 

"To  the  southwest,  toward  the  lakes  and  the  broken  country 
surrounding  them,  will  be  the  trend  of  the  more  expensive 
residential  areas  and  the  higher  residential  values;  but  to  the 
south  will  drift  the  greater  nxunbers.  This  southern  residential 
section  will  spread  not  only  westward  but  eastward,  toward 
the  Mississippi,  and  there  will  meet  the  westward  approach 
of  the  residential  section  of  Saint  Paul.  The  great  development 
of  the  south  and  west  will  be  accompanied  by  corresponding 
growth,  on  the  north,  of  an  industrial  population.  The  move- 
ment of  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
will  leave  a  clear  field  on  the  east  and  northeast  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  warehouse  and  industrial  districts,  and  conditions 
are  favorable  for  continued  expansion  of  this  industrial  district 
and  the  establishment  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  of  a  general 
transfer  and  clearing  yard  for  the  railroads,  of  ample  size  and 
common  to  both 
cities." 

The  future  growth 
of  Minneapolis  will 
mean  the  occupation, 
in  a  more  intense  de- 
gree, of  the  territory 
now  built;  it  will 
mean  the  spreading  of 
the  dty  limits;  the 
extension  in  ever}- 
maimer  and  direction 
of  all  business  and 
public  utiUties;  and 
the  study  of  the  plan 
based  on  this  growth 
involves  the  arterial 
system  and  general 
distribution  of  the 
various  elements  of 
dty  life,  its  manufac 
tures  and  general  in- 
dustries, all  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trades. 
the  financial  and  resi- 
dential districts;  also 
its  railroad  questions, 
both  freight  and  pas- 
senger. 

Certain  modifica- 
tions of  existing  rail- 
way lines  are  designed 
to  fadlitate  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  factors 
already  outlined,  in- 
duding  a  further  ex- 
pansion and  develop- 
ment of  the  freight 
clearing  yards,  with  a 
view  to  concentrating 
on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River 
as  much  as  possible  of 
the  bulk  of  industrial 
growth  of  heavy  in- 
dustr>'  in  this  district, 
common  to  both  Min- 
neapolis and  to  Saint 
Paul;  a  very  unusual 
opportunity. 

Reference  to  the 
general  plan  shows 
the  situation  of  Min- 
neapolis with  regard 


to  the  surrounding  country;  the  approximate  line  of  its  future 
growth  to  accommodate  one  and  one-half  million  people;  its 
relation  to  Saint  Paul  as  a  dual  city  and  the  backbone  of  the 
circulatory  system,  as  existing  and  proposed. 

The  dominant  features  in  the  plan  —  around  which  the  balance 
of  the  plan  is  woven  —  are  two  cross  axes;  the  development 
of  the  river  front;  the  creation  of  the  civic  center  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  axes;  and  the  further  development  of  a  trans- 
portation center  at  a  point  already  established  on  the  River. 
An  additional  factor  is  the  circumference  street,  or  ring  street, 
enclosing  to  a  great  extent  the  business  center.  These  factors 
of  street  arrangement  grow  naturally  from  existing,  conditions, 
and  are  very  largely  composed  of  extensions  of  existing  streets 
or  their  widenings. 

In  the  center  of  the  city  the  streets,  mostly  at  right  angles, 
run  in  an  oblique  direction  to  a  north  and  south  line,  while 
surrounding  this  center  they  are  normal  to  the  north  and  south. 
A  peculiar  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  create  an  enclosing 
circuit  street,  enclosing  only  in  one   sense,  its   function   being 

primarily       that     of 
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General  Plan,  Showing  Business  Center.  Park  System,  and  Principal  New  Street  Extensions 


facilitation  of  traffic 
around  this  center, 
already  showing  some 
signs    of    congestion. 

Perhaps  most  im- 
portant among  these 
suggestions  is  the  new 
northeast  and  south- 
west main  axis,  the 
Sixth' Avenue  artery, 
which  presents  the 
opportunity,  first,  of 
intersection  with 
existing  avenues. 

"At  its  intersection 
with  Eighth  Street  a 
superb  Civic  Plaza, 
extending  from  Eighth 
Street  to  Tenth  Street, 
is  proposed.  A  second 
equal  opportunity  for 
a  great  art  center  is 
offered  by  the  Art 
Museum  and  its  sur- 
rounding park.  A 
third,  equal  in  possi- 
bilities to  the  Place 
de  I'Etoile  of  Paris, 
the  location  of  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  is 
the  circular  intersec- 
tion beyond,  planned 
for  the  common  focus 
of  Sixth  Avenue,  Lyn- 
dale  Avenue,  and  36th 
Street.  A  fourth,  en- 
tirely different  from 
any  of  the  others,  is 
the  water-gate  at  Lake 
Harriet.  Northeast- 
wardly from  the  Civic 
Plaza,  the  portals  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge 
across  the  River  might 
become  unsurpassed 
City  Gates, makingthe 
fifth  and  sixth  points 
of  unusual  interest, 
and  leading  to  the 
seventh,  —  another 
Place  de  I'Etoile,— 
at  the  intersection  of 
Sixth  Avenue,   Divi- 
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View  of  Proposed  Civic  I^laza.  Looking  West  from  Eighth  Street  Along  Sixth  Avenue 
Showing  the  conventional  Beaux-Arts  architectural  expression  generally  adopted  for  the  buildings  in  the  two  public  structures  in  foreground,  with  others,  beyond  the  Public  Gardens,  in  distarKe 


sion  Street,  and  Harrison  Street.  A  short  but  essential  extension 
of  Park  Avenue  will  link  with  this  series  the  Administrative 
Group  at  the  City  Hall  and  the  Transportation  Center  at 
Gateway  Park. 

"  If  a  million  persons  live  in  the  area  tapped  by  this  diagonal 
thoroughfare,  —  and  the  population  will  ultimately  be  greater 
than  that  figure,  —  and  each  individual  loses  an  average  of 
ten  minutes  a  day  traveling  along  two  sides  of  the  present 
triangular  street  system,  or  one  hour  a  week,  and  only  one 


fifth  of  them  enters  the  city's  center  daily,  it  means  a  loss  of 
a  fifth  of  a  million  hours  per  week,-  over  10,000,000  hours  per 
year.  Capitalized  at  forty  cents  per  hour,  the  wage  of  an 
ordinarily  skilled  laborer,  this  means  that,  if  the  present  gridiron 
system  of  streets  is  not  broken  up,  there  would  be  an  annual 
loss    to    future    Minneapolitans   of   $4,000,000. 

"The  Sixth  Avenue  Extension  will  prevent  this  loss.  It  will 
become  a  feeder  and  an  outlet  for  as  many  as  fifty  streets  now 
without  adequate  connections  with  a  principal   thoroughfare; 
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Plan  of  Proposed  Nuv\  Civic  Plaza,  at  Intersection  of  Eighth  5t.  and  Sixth  Ave. 
Showing  Public  Gardens  and  future  locations  for  new  public  and  community  buildings 


Proposed  Development  ot  Station  Plaza,  at  Nicollet  and  Henneiiin  Aves. 
One  of  the  four  station  units  has  already'  been  constructed  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
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and  it  will  intersect  all 
of  the  streets  comprised 
in  the  business  section 
south  of  the  River.  It 
will  be  a  short  cut  for 
all  time  for  all  the  popu- 
lation of  Southwest  Min- 
neapolis, both  urban  and 
suburban. 

"A  portion  of  the 
Sixth  Avenue  E.xtension 
will  run  through  what 
is  called,  in  other  cities, 
'a  bUghted  district.'  — 
in  the  financial  sense,  — 
referring  to  a  special  area 
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Proposed  Development  of  River  Front  at  City  Lnd  of  the  New  Sixth  Avenue  tiridge 
ShowinS  proposed  decoialive  Irealment  of  new  structures  connecting  existing  flour  mills  and  City  Gate 


where  values  of  property  have  remained  stationary-  or  have 
actually  decreased.  These  blights  are  due  to  the  e.xtension 
of  transit  facilities  into  new  territory,  the  tide  of  population 
and  of  improvement  leaving  older  districts  behind;  or  to  a 
former  speculative  inflation  of  values.  In  the  region  between 
Seventh  Street  and  the  Art  Museum  whole  blocks  have  actually 
lost  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  their  value,  with  a  consequent 
direct  loss  in  the  city's  income  from  taxation." 

Intersecting  this  is  the  other  maui  axis,  the  Eighth  Street 
arterj'.  which,  like  Sixth  Avenue,  when  extended,  couples 
naturally  with  the  great  highwajs  running  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Together  they  constitute  a  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  the  main  arteries  of  the  city  coincide 
almost  invariably  with  the  great  highways  of  the  country  — 
and  at  their  intersection  the  Civic  Center  is  proposed. 

Other  important  street  extensions  are  recommended  to 
open  up  new  territor\%  provide  short  distance  connections  from 
one  district  to  another,  and  unite  the  whole  city  on  a  coordinate 
system.  If  these  developments  are  executed,  the  pulsations 
of  the  city's  traffic  to  and  from  the  center  will  be  easy  and 
harmonious. 

At  the  heart  of  the  system  a  municipal  group  is  planned. 
Its  outlines  were  evolved,  after  some  searching,  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  main  streets.  Its  location  is  in  advance  of  the 
expansion  to  the  southwest  of  the  business  center.  It  lies 
where  property  values  are  still  low,  and  its  proper  treatment 
demands  that  the  public  space  be  framed  with  controlled  archi- 
tecture, providing  expansion  to  the  rear  of  the  buildings  framing 
the  space. 

Other  centers  are  also  indicated.  Of  these  the  two  next 
in  importance  are  the  Railway  Center,  at  old  Gateway  Park, 
and  the  Arts  and  Letters  Center,  around  the  square  where 
the  new  Museum,  by  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  is  located.  Both 
suburban  and  interurban  transportation  are  dealt  with  in 
the  report,  as  is  also  the  relation  of  homes  to  the  transportation 
systems,  and  the  all  important  question  of  housing.  This 
great  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  its  relation  to 
City  Planning  in  its 
broader  phases. 

"The  big,  broad 
effect  of  City  Plan- 
ning on  housing  is  in 
its  control  of  trans- 
portation, whether  by 
the  streets  themselves 
or  varied  transporta- 
tion services  which 
depend  on  the  street 
system.  The  spread 
of  the  population  de- 
pends chiefly  upon 
the  convenience  of 
the  general  transfxjr- 
tation  system.  When 
the  time  comes  for  the 
construction  of  rapid- 
tnmsit  lines,  the  ex- 


isting street  system  may 
be  a  great  hindrance  or 
a  great  aid  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  satisfactory 
service. 

"Minneapolis  proposes 
that  the  American  ideal 
that  every  workman  own 
his  home  shall  always  be 
possible  in  thiscit3\  This 
can  only  be  possible  as 
long  as  the  workman  can 
live  in  a  region  where 
the  land  is  not  too  dear 
for  him  to  buy  and 
build,  or  to  buy  where 
If    only  one    undeveloped    area 


Pro|X)sed  Treatment  of  Park  in  Front  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Looking  East  Along  23d  Street 
ShowinS  diagonal  intersection  of  proposed  new  Sixth  Avenue  F.xtension 


property    is    already    built. 

at  a  time  is  made  available  by  a  transportation  system, 
this  will  not  follow.  Competing  areas  of  undeveloped  land 
must  continually  be  brought  into  reasonable  'time-distances' 
of  the  center  of  cities;  otherwise  an  unnecessary  crowding  of 
the  population  on  land  will  result,  with  all  the  accompanying 
evils  of  congestion." 

Minneapolis  has  three  industrial  districts,  —  two  on  the 
west  side  of  the  River,  more  especially  light  industry  and  whole- 
sale, and  a  more  important  one,  of  heavy  industry,  on  the  east 
side.  The  latter  is  common  to  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Paul, 
and  is  adjacent  to  the  Inter-City  Transfer  Yard  and  near  the 
focus  of  the  railway  lines  in  the  Midway  District.  In  Min- 
neapolis its  extension  should  be  to  the  north,  both  as  concerns 
topography  and  accessibility,  also  as  to  prevalent  winds. 

Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of  such  developments,  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  future  will  force  their  adoption; 
if,  indeed,  the  present  control  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  war  purposes  does  not  pave  the  way  for  vast  changes  in 
all  pre-war  methods  of  railroad  operation. 

A  splendid  beginning  has  been  made  in  northeast  Minneapolis 
by  the  Minneapolis  Industries  Association.  Their  industrial 
tract  is  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  problem;  it 
represents  the  most  economical  subdivision  of  the  land  for  man- 
ufacturing plants,  coupled  with  the  most  easily  operated  sys- 
tem of  roadways  and  trackage.  A  uniform  architecture  is  pro- 
posed, and  the  enterprise  promises  to  set  a  standard  for  the 
entire  Industrial  District.  Not  only  has  an  industrial  area  with 
transfer  yard  trackage  been  laid  out,  but  a  residential  tract,  suit- 
able for  an  ideal  "Garden  Suburb,"  is  also  being  developed. 

Mmneapolis'  great  asset,  its  River,  is  given  a  consistent  bank 
parking  treatment.  The  parks  already  lining  the  river-banks 
have  been  extended  jand  .'connected,  through  the  center  of  the 
city,  by  means  of  circulation  either  over  or  under  the  railroads 
and  outside  the  mills.  At  the  same  time,  further  bridges  are 
planned,  of  which  the  Skth  Avenue  Extension  is  the  most  un- 

portant.  Continuity, 
so  lacking  in  most 
American  civic  work, 
is  strongly  advocated 
for  the  river-bank 
I  reatment.  Situated 
at  the  headwaters  of 
navigation  on  the 
Mississippi,  Minne- 
apolis' possibilities 
as  a  port  are  recog- 
nized and  outlined; 
Nicollet  Island  is 
transformed  into  a 
park,  and  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  are 
at  last  to  be  given  a 
setting,  so  that  their 
beauty,  now  living 
almost  solely  as  a 
memory,  may  again 
be   restored. 
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The  New  Mining  Community  of  Tyrone,  N.  M. 

Now  Building  for  the  Burro  Mountain  Branch  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 

Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  Architect 


THK  town  of  Tyrone,  N.  M.,  situated  a  short  distance 
above  the  Mexico  border,  is  a  novel  experiment  in  town 
(levelo])nient  in  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
the  construction  is  entirely  new,  intended  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  Company  Corporation  community,  and  meet  the  living- 
requirements  and  necessities  of  its  employees.  The  fact  that, 
in  both  directions,  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  exceeding  the 
customary  coqxiration  standards  causes  it  to  possess  a  particular 
architectural  interest  and  value.  If  the  owners  the  Phelps 
Dodge  Corporation  -  so  permit,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  the  site  would  easily  develop  into  the  flourishing  town 
needed  to  serve  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  It  has  not 
as  yet,  however,  become  the  policy  of  the  comj^any  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  any  such  town  as  might  thus  result;  although 
Silver  City,  the  nearest  adjacent  center 
containing  store  property  of  any  import- 
ance, is  lacking  in  many  of  the  advantages 
already  available  for  those  residing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tyrone.  Whether 
a  change  in  poHcy  may  later  result  in 
such  a  natural  development,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  forecast.  When  the  entire 
plaza  has  been  enclosed  by  the  projected 
buildings,  and  the  advantages  provided 
by  the  motion-picture  theater,  the  club, 
and  the  hotel  are  fully  recognized,  it  would 
seem  likely  to  become  very  ditlicult.  if 
not  impossible,  to  prevent  drawing  to  this 
center  enough  interest  and  business  to 
force  the  company  into  a  development 
considerably  larger  than  has  yet  been 
contemplated. 

As  the  property  surrounding  the  mine 
location  was  acquired,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  corj^oration  to  accept  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
living-conditions  found  upon  this  property 
at  its  purchase,  or  to  themselves  attempt 
to  improve  the  situation.  In  any  event  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  further  housing 
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accommodations,  and  at  least  such  essentials  to  the  amenities  of 
civilization  as  a  post-office,  store  headquarters,  and  a  saloon, 
—  all  of  which  existed  in  primitive  form  in  the  hajipenstance 
native  settlement  on  the  pr<)j)erty  at  the  time  they  assumed 
control,  —  in  order  to  provide  the  proper  Western  fundamentals 
necessary  for  the  present  entertainment,  future  health,  and 
continued  happiness  of  the  comjjany  employees,  for  which 
practical  and  utilitarian  pur|)osc  has  the  entire  development 
been  undertaken!  'l"he  whole  treatment  of  the  site  was  influ- 
enced by  its  geographical  character;  the  fact  that  the  terminus 
of  the  railroad  serving  the  community  was  at  the  head  of  this 
narrow  valley;  anfl  that  the  earlier  settlement,  along  with  many 
of  the  former  living-quarters,  was  originally  further  up  in  the 
valley,  the  dwellings  running  up  the  hillside  arroyos  on  cither 
flank.  The  location  of  the  mine,  in  the 
hills  to  the  northwest  of  the  railroad  ter- 
minus, was  another  consideration  a.ssist- 
ing  in  the  final  determination  of  its  details. 
An  excellent  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
country  is  given  by  the  ijerspective  and 
some  of  the  general  views  reproduced  here- 
with. The  sandy  soil  is  partly  overgrown 
with  scrub  oaks,  hardy  stunted  pines,  and 
Arizona  cypress,  with  the  usual  shrubbery. 
The  foothills  debouching  upon  the  valley  are 
broken  with  many  small  canyons  or  arroyos, 
and  in  these  are  the  older  Mexican  settle- 
ments, bordering  roads  communicating 
with  the  higher  levels.  It  is  accordingly 
impossible  to  give  any  semblance  of  regu- 
larity or  design  to  new  street  development 
other  than  that  provided  by  North  and 
South  Mangas  Street,  which  forms  the 
principal  means  of  communication  with 
the  surrounding  country.  Running  off 
to  the  south  is  one  of  the  minor  canyons, 
along  which  are  built  the  new  homes  for 
the  Mexican  workers,  of  the  plan  suffi- 
ciently indicated  on  Plate  LII,  and  in  the 
single  selected  illustration.    These  are  sim- 
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pie  one-ston-  "rows 
of    two-room    apart- 
ments that,  while  not 
perhaps  ideal  housing, 
are  yet  so  great  an 
improvement,  both  in 
sanitary-      conditions 
and    permanence    of 
character,  over    that 
to  which  the  Mexican 
workmen     had     pre- 
viously   been    accus- 
tomed,   that    it    has 
seemed  neither  neces- 
sary- nor  very  desirable  for 
the  present  to  undertake 
any  further  to  better  these 
conditions. 

About  the  ver>'  first  per- 
manent constructions  un- 
dertaken by  the  corpora- 
tion were  in  the  form  of  a 
hospital  building  and  a 
Court  of  Justice.  These 
structures  —  patently  of 
engineering  origin  —  were  ;  ; 

started  before  Mr.  Good- 
hue was  retained  as  adviser  and  architect  to 
the  company  development,  and  therefore 
need  not  further  be  mentioned,  except  to 
state  that  the  cost  price  per  cubic  foot  of 
these  two  buildings  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
hospital,  a  building  of  259,651  cubic  feet, 
20J  cents  per  foot,  and  in  the  much  smaller 
Court  of  Justice  building,  of  only  12,756  cu- 
bical feet  contents,  195  cents  per  foot.  These 
buildings  were  built  at  a  much  earlier  period 
—  without  architectural  supervision  —  and 
when  materials  and  labor  were  both  much 
cheaper  than  is  the  case  today,  so  that  — 
in  comparison  with  the  advancing  costs 
affecting  more  recent  buildings  —  they  do 
not  prove  the  economy  of  engineering  design. 

It  also  became  obvious — soon  after 
the  company  assumed  control  —  that 
the  previous  policy  of  erecting  temporary 
shacks  in  the  connecting  ravines  for 
the  Mexican  workmen  was  neither 
sanitarily  satisfactory  nor  actually  eco- 
nomical; so  the  company  came  finally 
to  conclude  it  would  be  desirable  to 
undertake  an  entirely  different  type 
of  development;  and  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  the  principal  buildings  needed 
for  the  conduct  of  the  organization's 
property  —  in  connection  with  those 
other  structures  required  to  provide 
community  exercise  and  recreation  for 
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Reproduced  at  the  scale  of  thirty-turn  feet  to  the  inch 
Plan  of  Railroad  Station  and  Waiting-Room 
[Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  Architect 


View  in  Outdoor  Waiting-Roorn 
Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  Architect 


the  workmen  —  could 
be  grouped  about  a 
central  plaza  located 
somewhere  near  the 
end  of  the  connecting 
railroad  line,  Mr. 
Goodhue  was  con- 
sulted, and  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  indi- 
cated on  the  rendered 
plan,  Plate  LII,  was 
finally  adopted  to  gov- 
ern the  future  physi- 
cal development  of 
the  new  community. 

By  locating  the  suggested 
plaza  immediately  at  the 
terminus  of  the  road,  the 
railroad  station  itself  be- 
came one  of  the  first  and 
most  necessary  elements  in 
the  group.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  character  of  the 
site,  and  the  conditions 
already  laid  down,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  plaza 
along  native  Spanish  lines 
would  naturally  develop  as  here  illustrated, 
of  comparatively  spacious  and  ample  pro- 
portions; considering  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  surrounding  hills  and  the 
necessity  for  continuing  the  existing  road- 
way through  the  valley  —  which  would 
require  the  station  to  be  located  at  one 
corner  or  the  other  of  the  plaza,  at  the  end 
nearest  its  outlet  to  the  country  beyond. 

The  two  next  most  important  elements 
would  undoubtedly  be   the  office  of   the 
company  and  the  general  store.     In  con- 
nection  with    the   latter,    considering   the 
remoteness    of    the    site,    a    convenienth' 
accessible  warehouse  of  considerable  size 
was  desirable  —  both  to   serve    the   con- 
venience   of    the    inhabitants    and    the 
needs  of   the  mine  and   the  company. 
Accordingly,  the  obvious  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  extending  a  spur  terminal 
track  from  the  railroad  was  an  element 
in  placing  the  warehouse  adjoining  the 
store,  on  the  same  side  of  the  plaza  as 
the     station;    while    natural    appurte- 
nances to  the  latter  would  be  both  the 
station  for  freight  and  the  post-office, 
also  on  that  corner  of  the  site;  while  the 
oil-burning    heating-plant,    taking    care 
of  the  entire  group   around   the  plaza 
as  well  as  the  school,  is  also  best  placed 
beside  the  spur  —  in  order  by  this  means 
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to   obtain    the   best   of   fueling 
facilities. 

On  the  principal  buildings 
already  built,  the  costs  have  run 
as  follows:  The  freight  depot, 
including  98,625  cubic  feet,  at 
the  total  cost  of  $13,676,  run- 
ning about  14  cents  per  cubic 
foot;  the  station  and  the  open- 
air  waiting-room,  which  cost 
$27,335,  including  137,065. 
cubic  feet,  or  about  ig-r^o  cents 
the  cubic  foot;  the  post-office, 
containing  80,810  cubic  feet, 
on  the  estimate  of  $11,093, 
runs  to  about  13-r'i)  cents  — 
without  lighting-hxtures  and 
hardware;  the  office  building, 
comprising  254,040  cubic  feet, 
at  $52,450,  makes  the  price 
approximately  205  cents  per 
cubic  foot.  Other  building 
costs  were  on  the  store  and  ware- 
house, totaUng  1,275,998  cubic 
feet,  at  $156,824,  making  125 
cents  per  cubical  foot  of  con- 
tents; the  bank  and  shop  build- 
ing, of  199,139  cubic  foot  con- 
tents, and  a  cost  (without  heat) 
of  2iiV  cents;  and  the  school- 
house,  of  373,750  cubic  feet, 
and  a  cost  of  $72,202,  or  19, ''ji 
cents  per  cubic  foot. 

The  office  building,  facing  the 
department  store  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  plaza,  occupies  the 
other  most  important  location, 
and  is   further  emphasized   by 

being  recessed,  and  interrupting  the  arcade,  which  otherwise 
serves  to  tie  together  the  structures  surrounding  the  square. 
The  upper  story  of  the  office  building  houses  local  administration 
offices  for  the  corporation,  and  the  second  stories  of  the  bank  and 
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Elevations  and  Floor  Plan  of  Superintendent's  House 
Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue.  Architect 

long    between    the    arcades  - 
nient    crossing    walks    communicating 
rounding  the  square,  a  large 
intentionally  left  for  dancing 


shop  buildings  provide  offices 
for  dentists,  doctors,  etc.  The 
schoolhouse  is  also  built  —  and 
the  west  side  of  the  square  is 
soon  to  be  completed  by  the 
club-house  and  adjacent  shops. 
This  leaves  the  hotel  and  the 
moving-picture  theater  for 
future  development,  and  of 
this  group,  one  section  —  the 
bank  building,  shops,  and  offices 
—  is  already  erected,  and  the 
others  will  probably  follow  in 
the  sequence  named.  The  ho- 
tel is  placed  conveniently  near 
the  railroad  station,  just  as 
the  club  and  moving-picture 
theater  are  nearest  the  dwelling 
section, —  across  from  the  club- 
house, which  pro\ades,  on  the 
second  floor,  a  hall  for  entertain- 
ments and  dances,  that  can  also 
be  used  for  motion  pictures 
and  dramatic  performances, 
pending  the  completion  of  the 
theater.  The  first  and  second 
floors  are  for  both  men  and 
women;  the  basement  contains 
showers,  dressing-rooms,  etc.. 
for  the  men,  opening  upon 
the  tennis  and  recreation 
grounds  on  the  lower  level 
between  the  club  and  the  school 
beyond,  separately  reached  by 
an  outer  doorway  at  the  lower 
grade. 

Meanwhile,  the  plaza — which 

is    140  feet  wide   by   250  feet 

is   being   planted,  with   conve- 

with    structures    sur- 

open  area  at  the  center  being 

on   evening  or  festal  occasions. 

A    central       bandstand      may 

later   be    built,    and   once    the 

plaza  is  enclosed  by  the  arcade, 

its  flat  roofs,  with  the 

windows  and   the  roofs 

of  the  buildings  above. 
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will  give  unequaled 
vantage  points  from 
which  to  view  a  pro- 
cessional pageant,  or 
dramatic  or  com- 
munity recreational 
entertainments.  for 
which  the  plaza  will 
provide  both  an  unu- 
sual opportunity  and 
an  unusual  and  inspiring  setting. 
The  element  of  color  pla\-s  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  square,  the  final 
plaster  coats  being  lightly  tinted 
the  following  definite  casts:  The 
store  building  is  pearl  white;  the 
warehouse  a  yellowish  buff;  the  bank 
and  shop  buildings  have  a  purplish 
character,  with  the  theater  a  bluish 
lint  —  in  this  case  the  purplish  tone 
of  the  bank  and  shop  building  arcade 
being  continued  below  the  blue  walls 
of  the  theater!  The  post-office  and 
the  railroad  station  are  a  pinkish 
buff;  the  club-house  a  gra>'ish  neu- 
tral tone,  with  the  hotel  supplying  the  transitional  note  between 
the  pinkish  and  purple  tones  of  the  buildings  on  either  side. 
The  walls  of  the  more  remote  school  are  of  a  grayish  yellow  tone. 
The  other  principal  element,  dominating  the  group  as  it  is 
first  seen  from  the  arcades  of  the  railroad  station,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  as  yet  only  been  studied  sufficiently 
to  indicate  its  position  in  the  general  scheme,  where  it  appears 
in  both  plan  and  general  perspective.  A  future  church,  to  be  used 
in  common  by  all  the  Protestant  sects. 
is  to  be  pro\-ided;  whUe  to  meet  this 
temporar>'  need,  a  chapel  with  about 
one  hundred  seats  is  soon  to  be  built. 
Two  other  minor  elements  are  the 
garage  and  fire  station,  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  plan  and  higher  end  of  the 
square.  Studies  for  the  fire  station 
are  already  made,  and  the  construction 
of  the  adjoining  garage  and  saloon 
building  is  well  under  way.  The  latter 
supplants  a  similar  thriving  center  of 
interest  existing  when 
the  property  was  ta- 
ken over  by  the  cor- 
poration. As  it  was 
necessary'  to  continue 
the  resort,  a  new  build- 
ing, providing  a  mod- 
em and  sanitar>'  struc- 
ture, was  started,  al- 
though— as  the  State 
has  in  the  meanwhile 
gone  "dr>":— it  will 
soon  become  a  lunch 
counter  or  restaurant, 
run  in  connection  with 
the  station. 

The  old  working 
men's  settlement 
was  in  a  canyon  open- 
ing into  the  valley, 
further  north,  running 
up  into  the  foothills 
toward  the  mine; 
and  the  new  resi- 
dences for  the  Amer- 
ican families  have 
been  built  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  be- 


Mexican  Dwellings, 


Old  Style 


Two-Room  Cement   Mexican  Dwellings,  New  Style 
Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,   Architect 


tween  these  valkns. 
on  a  new  roa(l\va\-, 
which  gave  opportu- 
nity for  houses  ar- 
ranged for  two  fam- 
ilies, separated  on  an 
upper  and  a  lower 
level.  They  appear  on 
the  general  i)lan,  Plate 
LIT,  on  the  short  road 
ending  in  a  circular  turn  which  leads 
off  the  lower  level  of  Hilltop  Road. 
The  upper  story  opens  on  the  higher 
level.  One  of  these  unusual  plans  is 
illustrated  at  the  bottom  of  page  6i, 
The  Mexican  houses  are  built  with 
tile  walls,  cement  floors,  wooden  studs 
and  joists,  plastered  on  metal  lath, 
and  many  have  asljostos  roofing.  They 
consist  of  four  principal  types :  A  three- 
room  single-family  house  (5,755  cubic 
feet,  costing  $1,035.23,  or  18  cents  per 
cubic  foot) ;  a  two-room  double  house 
(7,480  cubic  feet,  costing  $1,291.39,  or 
cents  per  cubic  foot);  a  three- 
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Two  American  Houses,  Plat  Roof  Type 
Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue.  Architect 


First  and  Second  American  House  Groups  (latter  shown  in  foreiji 


room  double  house  (10,818  cubic  feet,  costing  $1,676.15,  or  15^*1, 
cents  per  cubic  foot);  and  a  twelve-room  sextuple  house  (25,601 
cubic  feet,  costing  $2,902.71,  or  ii^^  cents  per  cubic  foot);  — 
the  average  cubic  foot  cost  of  these  houses  being  13/^  cents. 
Of  the  American  houses,  two  groups  of  fifteen  houses  each  (ac- 
commodating twenty  families  apiece)  have  been  built.  The 
houses  vary  in  size  from  three  to  six  rooms,  or  13,926  to  23,897 
cubic  feet,  and  the  price  from  $2,148.45  to  $3,572.80,  varying 

the  cubical  contents  cost  from  13/1, 
cents  to  16-j'i)  cents,  the  average  cost 
being  iSt'V  cents.  The  first  develop- 
ment was  estimated  in  November, 
1915,  when  the  fifteen  houses,  for 
twenty  families,  totaled  $40,608.05.  or 
$483.43  per  room,  including  the  bath. 
The  construction  included  a  foun- 
dation of  rubble  concrete,  outer  walls 
of  hollow  tile,  with  brick  for  arches; 
inner  walls  or  wooden  studs,  with 
metal  lath  and  plaster.  The  houses 
had  front  and  rear 
porches,  and  were 
screened  throughout. 
The  cost  included 
plumbing,  wiring, 
electric  fixtures,  fenc- 
ing, and  hardware. 

The  second  devel- 
opment, figured  in 
October,  1916,  was  of 
the  same  size,  but 
built  from  new  plans, 
including  more  tile 
roofs,  added  at  an  act- 
ual cost  of  $561.34  an 
house,  for  interest 
and  variety.  The  cubi- 
cal contents  ran  from 
16,121  feet  to  34i5oo, 
and  the  cost  from 
$2,556.35  to  $6,119. 
The  total  cost  was 
,860,417.45,  averaging 
1 7 1'*,  cents  per  cubic 
foot.  The  mining  su- 
perintendent's house, 
shown  on  page  61, 
cost  $5,828.14. 
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Plans  reproduced  on  ike  scale  of  sixteen  feet  to  th*  inch. 
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E.LEVATION;  StCTION.  AND  PLAN  OF  POST-OFFICE 

TOWN  OF  TYRONE,  N.  M. 
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LImwood  Park 

An  Housing  Lnterprise  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
By  Ralph  F.  Warner 


AT  Bethlehem,  on  the  Le- 
high River,  sixty  miles 
northwest  of  Philadelphia, 
are  the  munition  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  lining  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  ten 
miles,  extending  almost  to  Eas- 
ton.  Contrasted  with  the  stu- 
pendous industrial  activity  on 
the  south  shore,  the  north  shore 
presents  a  picture  of  nature  un- 
disturbed for  years,  and  still 
possesses  much  the  same  char- 
acter that  it  had  a  century  ago, 
when  Bethlehem  was  a  thriving  .Mora- 
vian settlement.  The  Elmwood  housing 
enterprise  is  located  just  back  of  the 
north  shore,  and  east  of  the  old  town,  on 
land  that  a  few  years  ago  was  given  over 
to  agricultural  use. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war,  the  steel  mills  across  the  river 
suddenly  became  one  of  the  chief  sources 
for  the  supply  of  munitions  to  the  Allied 
nations  —  and  vast  additions  in  equip- 
ment and  men  were  required. 
A  pressing  need  arose  for 
houses  to  accommodate  the 
influx  of  wage-earners.  To  as- 
sist in  meeting  this  need  the 
Dodson  Realty  Corporation 
of  Bethlehem  was  organized 
to  acquire  land  and  to  con- 
struct and  sell  houses.  The 
officials  of  this  company  had 


Section  of  Development  Showing  Curved  Street 


Firal  f/nnr  PJan.  Second  Uoor  Plan 

Floor  Plans  of  Triple  Corner  House,  Tyf)e  E. 


had  experience  in  the  housing 
of  operatives  at  several  coal- 
mining enterprises  under  their 
control,  and  the  work  at  Elm- 
wood  Park  was  therefore  carried 
out  by  the  architect  of  these 
earlier  undertakings,  George  S. 
WeLsh,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  land  on  which  the  houses 
have  been  built  cost  approxi- 
mately $500  an  acre,  and  has 
been  subdivided  into  lots  mainly 
20  by  80  feet  (comer  lots  40 
by  80  feet),  served  by  streets  50 
feet  wide,  providing  about  20 
houses  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  the 
unimproved  lot  was  under  $25,  and  a 
little  less  than  Si  20  per  lot  was  spent 
in  paving,  planting,  and  providing  the 
necessary   underground   utilities. 

The  property  is  rectangular  in  outline 
and  quite  level,  so  a  street  layout  of  the 
simplest  character  has  been  adopted 
—  variety  and  picturesqueness  being 
gained  by  introducing  two  semicircular 
streets,  linking  two  parallel  border 
streets  which  run  the  length 
of  the  property  at  either  side. 
Sidewalks  are  constructed 
next  the  curb  to  add  breadth 
to  the  street. 

Contracts  for  the  first 
houses  were  let  in  May,  1916. 
Since  that  time  267  houses 
have  been  built.  Most  of  the 
constructed  houses  are  either 


View  of  Triple  Corner  House,  Type  IL 
George  5.  Welsh,  Architect 
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View  of  Six-House  Brick  Row,  Type  F 
George  5.  Welsh,  Architect 


View  of  Seven-House  Plaster  Row,  Type  F 
George  5.  Welsh,  Architect 
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Photographic  View, 
Floor  Ptens.  Double  House,  Type  A  George  5. 

semi-detached  or  in  terraces.  In  the  first  instance  they  are  located 
on  lot  units  20  feet  in  width  by  80  feet  in  depth  (a  double  house 
on  a  plot  with  40  feet  frontage),  and  the  buildings  themselves 
measure  14  to  16  feet  in  width  by  32  to  38  feet  in  depth  —  a 
double  unit  having  a  width  of  from  28  to  32  feet.  This  leaves 
8  to  10  feet  between  houses  having  a  set-back  of  23  feet  up  — 
rather  close  together  for  the  amount  of  light  desirable.  In  the 
terrace  or  row  houses  the  end  house  lots  measure  20  feet  by  80 
feet,  and  the  buildings  (plus  a  second-story  extension  over  the 
porch)  16  feet  by  32  feet  —  the  intermediate  row  house  lots 
are  16  by  80  feet,  the  structure  16  by  32  feet.  Playgrounds  and 
service  alleys  are  also  provided  in  the  plan.  (See  Publishers'  Page.) 

Six  house  tj^s  are  shown,  four  of  the  semi-detached  type 
and  two  of  the  terrace  type.  All 
have  six  rooms  and  complete 
bath,  unfinished  attic,  and  hot- 
air  basement  heating-plant. 
Considering  the  t>pes  together, 
the  living-rooms  range  from  117 
to  165  square  feet;  dining-rooms 
from  100  to  123  square  feet; 
kitchens  from  65  to  135  square 
feet;  and  bedrooms  from  70  to 
144  square  feet  —  these  areas 
compljong  with  standards  which 
experience  has  shown  desirable. 
In  addition  the  rooms  are  well 
proportioned  and  designed  to 
accommodate  the  necessary  fur- 
niture. With  one  exception,  ail 
rooms,  except  the  intermediate 
rooms,  have  cross  ventilation. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  desir- 
able arrangement  of  the  stairway 


Double  House,  Type  A 
Welsh.  Architect 


TirstT/oor     Second  Tfoor 
Floor  Plans,  Double  House,  Type  C 


TirSt  floor     ^econj  F/oor 
Floor  Plans,  Double  House,  Type  B 

is  shown  in  those  types  where  the  risers  start  a  few  feet  from 
the  entrance  doorway.  Type  D,  with  a  front  vestibule,  a 
living-room  fireplace  (requiring  an  additional  chimney)  and 
bookcase,  and  kitchen  laundry  tubs,  costs  $533  per  unit  more 
than  type  A  and  $408  more  than  type  B,  although  the  actual 
floor  areas  and  room  accommodations  do  not  differ  materially. 
Types  A  and  D  have  closets  in  all  bedrooms  and  in  the  bath 
and  hall.  Type  B  has  linen  and  bathroom  closets,  but  has  one 
bedroom  without  a  closet.  Type  C  has  no  bath  closet,  but  a 
linen  closet  in  the  hall.  The  central  unit  of  type  E  has  no 
bedroom  or  bath  closets,  but  two  hall  closets.  The  end  units 
of  type  E  have  one  bedroom  without  a  closet. 

Types  A,   B,   and   D   have  bathrooms  in   adjoining  houses 

on  opposite  sides  of  the  party 
wall,  an  arrangement  which 
makes  for  economy  in  plumbing. 
T>pe  A  has  a  second  story  and 
rear  extension  of  stucco  on 
hollow  tile,  supported  on  a  first 
story  of  brick  tile.  Type  C,  the 
lowest-priced  semi-detached 
house,  has  frame  and  shingle 
exterior  walls  on  the  second  story. 
Tile  construction  has  been 
generally  used  in  these  houses, 
with  hollow  tile  for  the  founda- 
tions of  all  types  and,  in  com- 
bination with  stucco,  for  the 
walls  of  types  B,  D,  E,  and  F. 
A  patented  form  of  brick  tile, 
called  Pen-tex  tile,  measuring 
2  inches  by  8  inches  by  8  inches, 
■First  T/oor  '  3eccndT/oor  -with  an  attractive  exposed 
Floor  Plans,  Double  House,  Type  D        surface  of  rough  texture  Similar 
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Lxterior  View.  Brick  Double  House,    l\i  ' 
Georfte  5.  Webh,  Architect 


r.xterior  View,  Plaster  Double  House,  Type  D,  with  Germantown  Hood 
GeorSe  5.  Welsh,  Architect 
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Secofld  ■  F  loor  Plan. 


Floor  Plans,  Single  House  with  Overhang.  Next  Below 


to  ordinary  brick,  and  an  air 
space  between  the  exposed 
surface  and  the  interior  face, 
which  is  also  of  rough  texture, 
—  has  been  used  for  the  first 
stories  of  types  A  and  C,  and 
in  certain  units  for  the  entire 
vail  construction  of  types  D 
md  F,  with  plaster  applied 
lirectly  on  the  interior  face. 

Considering  the  design,  floor 
plans,  construction,  and  cost, 
type  A  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory,  as  it  costs  $124 
less  than  type  B,  $533  less 
than  type  D,  and  $246  less 
than  type  E.  The  same  house 
costs  $299  more  than  type  C 
(with  frame  second  story) 
and  $195  more  than  type  F 
(row  house).  The  most  expen- 
sive houses  are  those  built 
entirely  of  tile.  By  various 
combinations  of  materials  for 
wall  construction  consider- 
able reductions  can  be  made, 
compared  with  the  cost  of 
all-tOe  construction  —  based 
on  estimates  of  November  i, 
1916,  as  folows: 

Tile  and  stucco  first  story; 
frame,  expanded  metal,  and 
stucco  second  story,  $57.50. 
Tile  and  stucco  or  Pen-tex 
tile  first  story;  frame  and 
shingle  second  story,  $75.00. 
Frame,  expanded  metal,  and 
stucco,  entire  structure  — 
with  sheathing,  $192.00;  with- 
outsheathing,$i34.oo.  Frame, 
expanded  metal,  and  stucco 
first  story;  frame  and  shingle 
second  story,  $142.00.  A  tile 
party  wall  is  included  in  all 
figures.  The  details  of  expend- 
itures are  shown  in  the  table 
on  the  Publishers'  Page. 

With  15.92  acres  in  the  en- 
tire development,  3.51  acres 
are  used  for  streets,  2  acres 


Single-House  Design.  Costing,  in  1917.  Approximately  $3,600 

r.<v)ri!c  S.  Welsh.  Archrtpcl 


Single-House  Design  in  Plaster 
George  5.  Welsh,  Architect 
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Floor    P!ans[  (reversed).  Single  Plesler  House  Above 


3""    Tyecond  Floop-PUn.- 
Floor  Plans  (reversed).  Single  House  with  Dormers,  at  Bottomjof  Page 


for  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  10.41  acres  for  salable 
lots.  The  houses  are  not 
rented,  but  sold  on  the  instal- 
ment plan,  covering  a  ten- 
year  payment  period,  adapted 
to  the  average  earning  of  the 
occupants  —  from  $25  a  week 
up.  Development  costs  have 
totaled  $3,300  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  buildings  and  other 
improvements.  The  grading 
and'excavation  of  streets  have 
cost  S903  per  acre.  Only  five 
detached  houses  —  of  from  7 
to  8/ooms  —  have  been  built. 
The  type  D,  plaster  double 
house,  with  Germantown 
hood,  increased  in  cost  from 
$5,065  in  1915  to  ^5,288  in 
1916  and  $5,663  in  1918.  The 
double  house,  top  of  page  64, 
cost  in  19 1 8  approximately 
$4,856.  The  picture  nearest 
the  top  of  this  page  was  built 
from  the  second-prize  design 
submitted  in  the  New  York 
Sun  Competition  for  a  $4,500 
house.  The  actual  cost  of  this 
house,  in  1917,  was  $3,600. 

The  Elmwood  Park  devel- 
opment illustrates  the  possi- 
bilities of  attractive  low-cost 
semi-detached  and  row-house 
construction.  Excepting  the 
rear  extension,  type  A,  the  ar- 
chitectural treatment  shows 
a  successful  handUng  of  wage- 
earners'  houses.  The  materials 
are,in  general,  of  a  permanent 
fire-resisting  character,  and 
the  architect  has  met  with 
marked  success  with  a  new 
form  of  tile  construction. 
The  floor  plans  show  study 
and  are,  in  general,  well 
arranged.  Finally,  the  selling 
prices  are  remarkably  low, 
considering  the  character  of 
the  do\-clopment  as  a  whole. 


Single  Frame  House  Design,  Costing,  in  1918.  Approximately  $3,800 
George  5.„We!sh,  Architect 


Single  Stucco  House  Design.  Costing,  in  1918.  Approximately  54.000 
George  5.  Welsh,  Architect 
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New  Uses  for  the  "Zoning"  System 

As  Adopted  by  New  York  City  and  Applicable  to  American  Communities 

r*»  radical  and  drajtic  action  taken  by  Xev  York  City  to  control  its  future  physical  development  and  stabilize  future  land  values  by  various  new  applica- 
Hms  tttht  €»tUintntal  "toning"  system  is  so  retdulionary  in  this  North  American  Republic  that  this  careftd  resume  of  the  action  taken,  and  its  intended  and 
fnbatir  rwte,  kas  frf  prepared  for  the  information  of  our  readers  and  the  benefit  of  other  communities.  Interest  in  the  Districting  Law  in  Nejo  York  City 
iramda  ab«ul  m  confemct  Ikert  last  Nooember  to  acquaint  experts  on  City  Planning  with  the  results  of  the  zoning  principles  adopted  by  New  York.  Newark, 
.V.  /..  Btrkdey  and  Sacramento,  Cat.,  have  also  ordinances  regulating  the  use  of  buildings:  while  cities  now  discussing  proposed  zoning  ordinances  in- 
dmU  PkUaddplna,  Cambridge,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Baltimore.  Oakland,  Fresno.  Col.,  and  Milwaukee;  and  the  States  of 
Cal^ornia,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  Nne  York  hare  passed  permissive  legislation  allowing  the  adoption  of  zoning  schemes  by  their  cities.  Those  desiring  the 
naet  wardtmgeflhe  New  York  charter  provisions  are  referred  lothe  "Final  Report,"  issued  by  the  Commission  on  Building  Districts  and  Restrictions,  on  June 
3,  1916,  ami  lie  accampamying  " Building  Zone  Plan"  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,  dated  July  r8,  /p/^S.— Editor. 


AS  the  result  of  a  resolution  proposed  in  February,  1913, 
by  Mr.  George  Mc.\neny.  a  Commission  of  twenty  indi- 
viduals was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  study 
the  possible  future  regulation  of  the  sky-scraper  development 
of  New  York  City.  The  chairman  of  this  Commission  was  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Bassett;  the  secretarj',  Mr.  George  B.  Ford.  The 
Commission  undertook  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole 
situation,  including  all  the  various  detailed  elements  entering 
into  the  problem, —  the  rental  of  rooms,  lighting,  vacancies,  fire- 
risk,  and  protection, —  which  were  all  summarized  in  the  pub- 
lished report  on  the  Height  of  Buildings,  along  with  a  resum6  of 
some  of  the  principal  regulations  in  force  in  Paris,  Germany,  and 
some  American  cities. 

The  Commission  fully  realized  that,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
tinuous reconstruction  of  existing  buildings,  and  the  losses  and 
defects  resulting  from  converting  old  buildings  to  new  uses,  it 
was  undesirable  to  base  any  permanent  districting  plan  solely 
on  those  forms  of  construction  suiting  the  needs  of  the  present 
moment.  As  any  city  grows,  types  of  construction  must  be 
authorized  that  mil  be  appropriate  for  any  necessity  of  use  that 
will  justifiably  be  demanded  by  the  common  community  good 
within  the  next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years.  A  city  not  built  with 
due  regard  to  probable  future  growth  must  be  rebuilt  over  and 
over  again,  at  enormous  expense  and  reckless  depreciation  of 
values,  both  structural  and  real  estate.  It  was  this  very  evil  that 
New  York  was  now  realizing,  and  from  which  her  investors  were 
so  desirous  to  find  means  of  escape.  This  Commission  therefore 
reported  a  rule  for  the  future  control  of  extreme  height,  based 
upon  the  ultimate  builcUng  limit  being  not  over  two  and  one 
half  times  the  width  of  the  fronting  street,  with  a  required  set- 
back of  one  foot  for  every  additional  five  feet  of  height,  and  per- 
mission to  continue  a  tower  to  any  greater  height  desired  —  pro- 
viding it  did  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  lot  covered. 
In  this  report  of  the  Height  of  Buildings  Commission  two 
charter  amendments  were  recommended  and,  later,  passed  by 
the  State  Legislature,  gi\ang  the  Board  of  Estimate  power  to 
regulate  building  height  and  locations,  and  to  appoint  a  new  com- 
mission to  study  and  define  required  zone  boundaries  and  the 
regulations  necessary'  to  govern  them.  For  purposes  of  study 
and  presentation  the  new  Commission  then  divided  the  entire 
problem  into  three  general  heads,  as  follows:  first,  the  matter  of 
height  development;  second,  the  percentage  of  a  lot  area  that 
could  be  covered;  and  third,  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  their 
occupation. 

The  law  under  which  this  Commission  on  Building  Districts 
and  Restrictions  was  appointed  was  permissive  legislation,  and 
was  so  framed  that,  when  the  Commission  report  was  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  it  became  immediately 
effective;  and  this  final  report  was 
submitted  by  the  Commission  on  Jime  2, 
and  accepted — substantially  in  full — by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  on  July  25,  1916. 
As  a  portion  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port, three  different  maps  were  worked  g 
out  for  each  of  the  five  boroughs  of  - 
the  dty,  upon  which  a  long  series  of 
hearings  was  then  held  in  the  different 
districts.  These  public  hearings  were 
chiefly  remarkable  in  that  they  were  not 
only  attended  by  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, showing  the  active  interest  taken  by 
the  community  in  the  legislation  pro- 
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posed,  but  that  they  also  disclosed  those  attending  to  be  sur- 
prisingly unanimous  in  their  approval,  and  they  produced  much 
valuable  and  suggestive  criticism  upon  these  projected  maps.  As 
a  result,  these  maps  were  afterwards  corrected,  utilizing  these 
suggestions,  and  made  generally  available  by  publication. 

Of  the  three  maps  finally  issued,  the  first  had  to  do  with  the 
heights  of  buildings,  based  upon  the  well-known  principle  of  their 
relation  to  the  widths  of  the  facing  street;  the  ultimate  limit 
along  principal  thoroughfares  varying  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  times  the  street  width  —  the  city  being  divided  into  zones 
where  the  height  is  limited  to  two  and  a  half  times,  setting  back 
one  foot  for  every  five  feet  of  additional  height;  twice  the  street 
width,  setting  back  one  to  four;  one  and  a  half  times,  with  a  set- 
back equivalent  of  one  to  three;  another  zone,  one  and  a  quarter 
times,  the  set-back  being  one  to  two  and  one  half,  and  in  a  fifth 
zone  structures  were  limited  to  just  the  height  of  the  street  width, 
with  a  set-back  for  additional  height  equivalent  to  one  to  two. 
The  second  map  was  concerned  with  the  percentage  of  the  lot 
to  be  covered,  and  this  map  provided  the  basis  for  the  zone  sys- 
tem based  upon  the  use  and  occupation  of  buildings  —  dividing 
all  districts  into  five  sections.  First,  the  A  section;  intended 
for  warehouses  and  similar  developments,  where  practically  the 
entire  area  of  the  lot  might  be  covered  by  the  building.  Second, 
the  B  zone;  where  90  per  cent  of  the  lot  areas  could  be  built  over, 
this  being  largely  planned  for  the  development  of  business  local- 
ities. Third,  the  C  zone,  permitting  70  per  cent  development,  in- 
tended principally  for  apartments  and  retail  stores.  Fourth,  the 
D  zone,  with  50  per  cent  developed,  intended  to  cover  the  areas 
where  blocks  of  houses  and  stores  could  be  built;  and  fifth,  the 
E  zone,  allowing  50  per  cent  of  the  lot  to  be  developed  for  the 
first  floor  and  30  per  cent  above  the  second,  intended  for  the 
growth  of  detached  houses  and  private  families. 

The  third  map  dealt  with  the  restrictions,  or  zoning,  of  build- 
ings as  to  their  use  and  occupations;  the  residence  section  of 
course  making  provision  for  such  other  types  of  building  as  should 
conveniently  be  in  immediate  relation  to  the  dwelling  sections, — 
clubs,  churches,  schools,  etc.;  the  business  section  providing 
also  for  light  factory  and  manufacturing  purposes,  limited,  how- 
ever, to  a  ratio  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  occupancy  of  the 
buildings  in  these  sections;  these  trades  to  include  such  manu- 
factures as  millinery,  etc.,  and  entirely  to  exclude  all  offensive 
and  heavy  manufacturing  occupation  types.  Finally,  the  unre- 
stricted areas  remained  available  for  development  as  residences, 
business,  or  for  the  heaviest  industries. 

These  maps  were  accompanied  by  an  ordinance  providing  the 
necessary  regulation  for  the  future  correction  or  alteration  of 
details,  or  for  future  changes.  Most  important  of  the  labors  of 
the  Commission  was  an  amendment  to  the  legislation  framed  the 

previous  winter,  which  gave  the  Board  of 
Estimate  power  to  alter  these  zones  and 
restrictions  unless  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  frontage  affected  by  such  pro- 
posed alterations  protested  in  writing, 
then  requiring  the  unanimous  assump- 
tion of  these  changes  by  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate.  This  amend- 
ment is  practically  intended  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  giving  each  locality  concerned 
the  fuU  benefits  available  from  home  rule. 
These  "zones"  are  not,  in  all  three 
cases,  applied  exclusively  to  "areas," 
but  are  often  adapted  to  apply  to  sepa- 
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rate  and  separating  streets.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  while 
objectionable  business  developments  are  not  permitted  in  resi- 
dence districts,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  portions 
of  these  business  districts  for  dwelling  purposes,  provided  the 
property  owner  so  elects;  and  also,  where  any  development  in  a 
restricted  district  is  along  the  lines  of  a  less  restricted  type,  — 
such  as  putting  a  dwelling  into  the  A  district,  for  instance,  — 
the  restrictions  of  the  next  zone  (in  this  case,  B)  would  apply. 

While  these  maps  and  zoning  restrictions  were  not  regarded 
by  the  Commission  as  perfect,  they  were  nevertheless  conserva- 
tively determined  to  provide  a  workable  basis  that,  aided  by 
some  few  years  of  experimental  operation,  should  produce  a 
successful  system  for  controlling  the  real-estate  development 
of  an  American  community  such  as  New  York  has  now  become. 
These  zones  and  restrictions  will  undoubtedly  stabilize  land 
values ;  and  they  are  further  planned  to  increase  —  never  to 
depreciate  —  property  values. 

It  was  this  fact  that  brought  the  universal  support  of  the 
public  and  press,  which  was  so  notable  and  surprising  a  feature 
of  this  experiment  in  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that,  so  far  as  height  is  concerned,  —  the  more  impor- 
tant limitation  to  first  come  into  evidence,  —  a  certain  natural 
balance  is  introduced  by  the  older,  more  intensively  developed 
and  crowded  portions  of  down-town  Manhattan  being  based 
upon  widths  of  existing  narrow  and  crowded  thoroughfares, 
which  will  tend  to  keep  down  the  height  of  future  buildings 
constructed  upon  them;  and  also  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  law,  the  widest  streets  are  arbitrarily  construed 
to  be  of  loo  feet  width. 

To  illustrate  by  one  or  two  concrete  examples:  the  applica- 
tion of  these  restrictions  will  not  prevent  the  future  construction 
of  a  Woolworth  Building,  —  located  in  a  possible  similar  posi- 
tion, —  while  future  Fifth  Avenue  buildings  will  all  remain  of 
approximately  the  height  of  Tiffany's  store  (the  present  aver- 
age), or,  along  42nd  Street,  of  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel.  On 
the  main  avenues,  the  fourteen-story  apartment  represents 
about  the  limit  of  height,  with  the  eight-story  apartment  illus- 
trating the  standard  on  the  narrower  cross-streets;  while  the 
restriction  allowing  of  the  height  being  extended  by  setting 
the  fagade  back  from  the  street  line,  for  either  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  its  height,  permits  of  introducing  a  rather  interesting 
irregularity  into  the  street  development  that  will,  at  the  same 
time,  tend  to  open  up  and  provide  better  light  for  all  adjoining 
property.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  restriction  is  imposed  —  as 
always!  —  by  those  practical  limitations  beyond  which  it  is 
impossible  to  construct  a  building  without  making  its  cost  of 
investment  and  operation  more  than  its  possible  income-pro- 
ducing value, —  limits  which  have  already  been  reached-  in  the 
down-town  section,  where  halls  and  elevator  wells  in  the  very 
tall  buildings  have  been  proved  to  occupy  so  large  a  percent- 
age of  the  structure's  area  as  to  seriously  affect  their  net  pro- 
ductive value  to  the  owner.  This  limitation  is  further  intensi- 
fied by  restricting  the  unlimited  tower  development  to  a  quar- 
ter of  the  lot  area. 

The  provision  for  making  this  legislation  effective  invokes 
merely  the  customary  "police  powers"  of  the  State,  which 
places  any  violation  of  the  adopted  ordinances  in  exactly  the 
same  category  as  all  other  public  nuisances,  over  which  the 
State  now  exercises  parental  control.  Thus  no  opportunity 
is  presented  the  individual  to  demand  or  be  paid  for  damages, 
imaginary  or  otherwise,  under  the  operation  of  this  law;  as  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  not  taken  by  eminent  domain  and 
paid  for  by  the  State  —  as  has  generally  followed  improving 
or  restricting  legislation  in  the  past. 

In  providing  for  carrying  on  these  regulations  under  the 
State  police  power,  they  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
as  other  provisions  made  for  public  health  and  safety,  which 
can  be  enforced  without  compensation  for  individual  injury  or 
expense  involved.  The  Commission  made  their  regulations  so 
conservative  and  fair  that  where  brought  into  court  they  were 
held  as  entirely  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  invoked. 
In  this  connection  Supreme  State  Courts  have  recently  very 


generally  broadened  their  interpretations  of  property  rights 
along  lines  that  should  greatly  assist  in  controlling  the  future 
development  of  property  in  the  directions  these  regulations 
impose. 

Although  entirely  incidental,  yet  the  actual  result  of  putting 
these  regulations  into  eflect  will  be  to  make  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  within  the  next  two  generations  both  more  beautiful 
and  more  harmonious.  Providing,  as  it  does,  all  encouragement 
and  incentive  for  the  use  of  towers  and  terraced  roofs,  it  at  the 
same  time  works  toward  a  uniform  cornice  line,  that  in  residen- 
tial sections  should  gradually  produce  the  same  effect  that  is 
now  so  pleasantly  obvious  on  the  streets  of  Paris.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  all  these  restrictions  are,  in  New  York  City,  with 
its  greatly  intensive  existing  congestion,  far  less  drastic  than 
they  should  normally  be  in  other  less  completely  built  up  com- 
munities. Therefore  no  community  of  smaller  size  should  accept 
or  attempt  to  apply  these  restrictions  without  readjusting  or 
re-studying  them  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  their  own  different  sets 
of  existing  conditions.  The  entire  height  limit  section  would, 
for  instance,  be  upset  if  applied  as  a  standard  to  a  community 
where  uniformly  wider  street  widths  exist,—  when  heights  not 
permitted  even  in  New  York  City  would  at  once  be  legalized 
for  new  business  structures! 

Legislation  of  this  progressive  sort  could  not  have  been 
obtained  with  this  complete  approval  and  support  of  the  com- 
munity, except  from  the  fact  that  New  Yorkers  have  been  so 
thoroughly  and  long  victims  of  the  lawless,  or  unrestricted, 
t>pe  of  development  that  they  had  become  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  great  need  and  direct  advantages  of  restrictive  legislation. 
In  fact,  the  need  of  such  restrictions  had  elsewhere  been  publicly 
proclaimed  by  advertisements  (separately  referred  to)  announcing 
the  agreement  between  the  retail  stores,  which  had  agreed  among 
themselves  to  boycott  those  wholesale  trades  that  refused  to  vacate 
that  portion  of  the  city  that  the  retail  stores  had  decided  should 
in  future  be  maintained  exclusively  for  retail  uses. 

These  movements  were  both  actually  animated  by  the  same 
impulse,  and  aimed  to  obtain  the  same  result,  although  one  em- 
ployed the  somewhat  dubious  method  of  boycott  while  the  other 
utihzed  the  unexcepdonal  and  legally  contractural  method,  in 
which  the  entire  community  agrees  together  to  accomplish  a 
desired  purpose.  In  this  particular  instance,  it  might  be  noted 
that  the  boycott  system  has  ventured  to  go  much  further  than 
the  proposed  zoning  legisladon  —  because  its  force  is  to  be 
employed  retro-actively  as  well.  In  other  words,  it  requires 
the  vacation  of  premises  already  developed,  which  had  not 
been  attempted  in  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Commission! 

Actual  results  from  this  boycott  are  already  evident.  Certain 
manufacturing  concerns  have  announced  their  intention  to 
comply  with  these  retail  requirements;  leases  of  certain  buildings 
have  been  cancelled,  and  there  exists  little  doubt  but  that,  by 
the  date  established,  the  retail  district  will  be  abandoned  by 
these  wholesale  concerns;  while  it  would  seem  more  than  likely 
that  this  exodus  would  be  followed  by  the  removal  of  other 
wholesale  interests  to  locations  outside  the  proscribed  section. 

Its  physical  reactions  upon  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  two- 
fold: First,  an  immense  number  of  "loft  buildings"  on  side 
streets  will  be  vacated,  for  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  find 
new  light  industries  or  professional  men  for  their  tenants.  This 
occupancy  may,  in  the  first  case,  also  produce  new  types  of 
nuisances,  which  may  in  turn  have  to  be  eliminated  by  later 
legislation  or  boycott  action. 

Second,  this  condition  must  indubitably  bring  about  a  new, 
and  almost  an  immediate,  development  of  property  now  outside 
this  district  or  below  23rd  Street,  where  these  trades  will  have 
to  find  necessary  and  available  manufacturing  areas  ready  for 
occupancy  within  a  rather  Limited  amount  of  time.  This  should 
bring  about  a  new  and  better  t>pe  of  building  development  for 
lower  New  York,  such  as  should  in  turn  again  go  far  to  restore 
and  stabilize  the  growth  of  real-estate  values  in  the  "blighted" 
district  between  the  financial  section  near  the  tip  of  the  island 
and  23rd  Street,  or,  below  42nd  Street,  at  either  side  of  the 
proscribed  retail  area.  Therefore  this  new  zoning  legislation  can 
most  certainly  be  considered  as  having  been  adopted  just  in  time. 
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THE  particular  situation  resulting  in  New  York  City  from  a 
lack  of  intelligent  foresight  in  arranging  the  city  plan,  fi- 
nally, a  couple  of  years  ago,  forced  the  adoption  of  most 
heroic  measures.  The  dire  need  was  meanwhile  illuminatingly  il- 
lustrated by  the  public  combination  of  such  rival  concerns  as 
Lord  &  Taylor,  Macy,  Stem  Bros.,  Gimbel,  Hollander,  Altman, 
Bon  Wit  Teller  &  Co.,  and  others,  who  joined  in  a  movement  to 
"save  New  York"  "from  unnatural  and  unnecessary  crowding, 
from  depopulated  sections,  from  being  a  City  unbeautiful, 
from  high  rents,  from  excessive  and  illy  distributed  taxation" — 
which  highly  unconstitutional  combination  in  restraint  of  certain 
kinds  of  trade  was  heralded  by  full-page  advertisements  in  the 
New  York  daily  papers  early  in  March,  1916. 

The  salvation  they  primarily  desired  was  to  prevent  "the 
erection  of  factories  in  the  residential  and  famous  retail  sections 
of  New  York."  The  condition 
they  were  striving  to  correct 
had  come  inevitably  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  city  plan, 
and  its  consequent  enforced  and 
unequal  real-estate  develop- 
ment. The  surface  traffic  north 
and  south,  confined  between  the 
elevated  lines  on  Third  and 
Sixth  Avenues,  naturally  carried 
with  it  abnormal  development 
along  Fifth  Avenue.  As  fast  as 
the  old  dwellings  of  the  long 
"dead"  blocks  each  side  of  Fifth 
Avenue  were  diverted  from  their 
original  use  by  the  gradual  spread 
of  business  up  the  peninsula, 
much  property  was  left  in  a  con- 
dition immediately  available 
only  for  cheap  boarding-houses 
or  unimproved  business  pur- 
poses; property  that  —  judged 
by  (and,  generally,  assessed  like !) 
its  near-by  neighbors  on  the  pros- 
perous longitudinal  avenue  thor- 
oughfare —  was  far  too  valuable 
to  lie  fallow  and  unimproved, 
while  there  apparently  existed 
no  genuine  demand  for  its 
proper  improvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  these 
narrow  lots  were  built  up  with 
new  high  buildings,  it  became 
necessary  to  find  some  new  pur- 
pose to  which  they  could  be  put, 
and  consequently  a  new  and 
entirely  artificial  demand  was 
finally    inaugurated     to     bring 


A   DOCTRINE  ON  THE  CITY  PLAN 

THE  science  of  City  Planning  ma.y  either  search  for 
and  analyze  those  conditions  which  have  pre- 
viously combined  to  bring  a  city's  development  to 
its  present  condition,  and  then  —  like  the  surgeon  — 
endeavor  to  correct  or  remove  them,  so  that  it  can 
be  once  more  restored  to  its  normal  healthy  directions 
of  growth;  or  it  can  concern  itself  merely  with  the 
existing  situation,  by  endeavoring  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  from  present  conditions  deduce  and  prepare 
somewhat  to  guide  or  direct  its  probable  future 
methods  of  growth.  Both  are  equally  uncertain 
as  to  result.  The  former  requires  perhaps  the  longer 
study  and  more  expert  knowledge  of  local  conditions; 
the  latter  is  perhaps  the  process  easier  and  more 
natural  to  an  expert  brought  in  to  study  the  situation 
and  report  from  outside. 

The  art  of  City  Planning  is  most  directly  concerned 
with  an  ability  to  so  analyze  the  problem  as  to 
determine,  and  then  to  make  the  most  of,  those 
peculiar  and  distinctive  quaUties  —  either  of_  geog- 
raphy, occupation,  or  commerce  —  which,'; ^when 
developed,  will  tend  to  make  each  separate  and 
individual  city  the  most  distinctive  example  of  its 
kind  —  and  at  the  same  time  as  different  as  possible 
from  others  of  its  general  size,  topography,  and  type. 
So  far  as  they  may  be  available  of  utilization  for 
a  proper  park  system,  every  community  presents 
many  and  various  opportunities  inherent  in  the  site; 
so  far  as  a  comprehension  and  understanding  of  its 
business  development  is  required,  a  greater  and  more 
expert  knowledge  and  intuition  is  necessary;  but  to 
develop  the  whole  community  to^its  best  individuality 
demands  the  highest  ingenuity^^and  art  on  the  part 
of  the  advising  expert  on  the  city  plan! 


these  structures  to  serve  manufacturing  purposes.  The  result 
was  a  huge  growth'of  these  so-called  "loft  buildings,"  which  ab- 
sorbed the  cloak  and  suit  and  waist-making  businesses.  The 
horde  of  cheap  foreign  labor  necessary  to  these  trades  flooded 
into  this  section  in  the  early  morning  hours  and  out  again  at 
night.  Lower  Fifth  Avenue  during  the  noon  hour  presented 
such  an  impassable  glut  of  foreign-born  humanity  —  dirt- 
begrimed,  ill-kempt,  speaking  only  their  foreign  idioms  — 
that  finally  patrons  of  the  best  stores  were  driven  from  that 
portion  of  the  Avenue  centering  around  Madison  Square  and 
extending  up  nearly  to  30th  Street, 

Substantially  all  those  concerns  that  cater  to  the  more  fash- 
ionable trade  had  been  forced  out  of  lower  Fifth  Avenue  to 
the  region  above  33rd  .Street,  and  there  they  were  again  be- 
coming seriously  threatened  by  the  slow-moving  infiltration 
of  loft  construction  that  had  steadily  kept  abreast  of,  or  had 
even  actually  accompanied,  them  uptown  on  all  the  side  streets 
just  off  the  Avenue.  Therefore  the  dozen  or  more  firms  sign- 
ing the  advertisement  announced  that  after  February  i,  191 7, 
along  with  other  retail  firms  invited  to  join  them,  they  would 
"give  the  concerns  in  our  purchases  of  suits,  cloaks,  furs,  clothing, 
petticoats,  etc.,  the  commission  whose  manufacturing  plants 
are  located  outside  of  a  zone  bounded  by  the  outer  side  of 
33rd  Street,  59th  Street,  Third  and  Seventh  Avenues,  and  also 
including  32nd  and  33rd  Streets  from  Sixth  to  Seventh 
Avenue." 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  warning  was  a  necessary 
and  a  salutary  one,  though  merely  another  illustration  of  how 
we  Americans  strive  to  lock  hangar  doors  after  our  airplanes 
have  been  abstracted!  The  vital  ills  arising  from  the  mal- 
adjustment of  realty  and  tax  values  in  New  York  could  all 
have  been  avoided  if  either  a  proper  height  limitation  restric- 
tion had  been  imposed,  or  perhaps  —  better  still  —  the  zoning 
system,  common  in  the  development  of  all  municipalities 
abroad,  had  been  adopted  in  time.  Another  tragedy  of  the 
"might  have  been"! 

NE  of  the  unnecessary 
corollaries  of  city  plan- 
ning progress  in  America 
is  the  tendency  to  express  stud- 
ies for  new  "Civic  Centers" 
in  the  conventional  and  often 
meaningless  architectural  forms 
derived  from  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts  in  Paris.  Obviously 
adapted  to  broad  and  facile  ex- 
pression at  the  grandiloquent 
scale  of  many  of  these  new 
projects,  they  are  generally  en- 
tirely lacking  in  any  particular 
appropriateness  to  either  city 
or  site.  The  inevitable  result 
of  this  tendency,  if  persisted  in, 
will  tend  to  make  all  our  Amer- 
ican cities  regrettably  similar 
in  character  of  expression.  In 
the  case  of  our  western  cities, 
especially,  the  last  thing  these 
really  American  communities 
consciously  desire  would  be  to 
appear  to  ape  in  aspect  their 
eastern  neighbors.  They  would 
far  prefer  to  preserve  their  in- 
dividuality. This  custom  will 
too  readily  spread  through 
American  cities,  where  all  too 
small  a  minority  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  separate  "form 
from  function,"  and  so  resist 
this  insidious  germ ! —  a  fashion 
for  beHeving  the  "Paris  sort  of 
caper"  to  be  the  acceptedly  ulti- 
mate and  proper  mode  for  "  City 
Planning," 
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Industrial    Housing   and   Efficiency 


WITH  so  much  to  be  done  —  and  with  time  such  a  vital  factor  —  it  is  quite 
likely  that  speed  will  dictate  the  kind  of  construction  in  industrial  housing  in 
the  immediate  future.      Other  factors  will  be  sacrificed  to  this  prime  necessity. 

The  first  need  is  for  physical  comfort  and  protection  from  the  elements;  but  wherever 
possible  the  aesthetic  —  yes,  the  spiritual  side  —  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  finer 
aspirations  should  not  be  stultified  by  depressing  surroundings.  And  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  many  of  the  older  housing  projects  have  a  distinctly  depressing  atmosphere. 

Housing  developments  have  in  the  past  been  directed  largely  by  engineers  and  factory 
superintendents  who  did  not  understand  the  direct  bearing  of  living  conditions  on  indus- 
trial efficiency.  Now  that  this  work  has  been  largely  placed  in  the  hands  of  architects 
it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  subject  will  be  treated  with  a  wider  understanding  and 
intelligence.  , 

The  architect  knows  that  the  aim  of  democracy  is  the  fullest  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, mentally,  morally,  and  spiritually.  He  knows  the  tremendous  influence  of 
environment  on  that  development. 

Obvious  sameness  in  design,  monotony  of  materials,  cramped  surroundings,  allow  no 
possibilities  for  the  expression  of  individuality,  nor  for  its  development.  They  breed 
discontent,  arrest  initiative,  and  lessen  efficiency.  American  labor  can  attain  maximum 
production  only  under  conditions  that  stimulate  independence,  self-respect,  and  ambition. 

It  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  until  this  fact  becomes  more  generally  recognized  —  un- 
til manufacturers  will  be  willing  to  use  more  permanent  and  aesthetic  materials  in  their 
housing  projects. 

The  managers  of  our  branch  offices  are  at  all  times  ready  to  co-operate  with  architects 
—  to  acquaint  them  with  our  facilities  for  serving  them  in  industrial  housing  projects — 
and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  expert  counsel  in  connection  with  the  materials  we 
manufacture. 
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The  Report  of  the  Scholarship  Committee 


March  25,  1918. 
To  The  Architectural  Review. 
Dear  Sirs: 

The  Committee  for  the  Architectural  Review  American  Traveling 
Scholarship  beg  to  state  that,  after  careful  examination  of  the  draw- 
ings submitted,  they  have  finally  awarded  the  prize  to  the  drawings 
marked  "  Naumkeag. "  On  opening  the  envelope,  it  appears  that  the 
author  of  these  drawings  is  Mr.  Frederic  Hutchinson  Porter,  4  Mason 
Street,  Salem,   Mass. 

Had  there  been  a  second  prize,  it  would  have  been  awarded  to 


"Opus.'"  Mr.  Benjamin  Braunstein.  ^jj  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York 
City.  The  Committee  suggest  thai  his  drawing  be  published  as  well 
as  the  successful  one,  and  if  it  is  thought  wise  to  publish  one  other,  it 
should  be  that  marked  "  The  Spirit  of  '76,"  by  Carl  C.  Tallman,  ,-7 
Dill  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Platt,  Chairman 
William  A.  Bori.ng 
William  Adams  Delano 
Wm.  Mitchell  Kendall 
John  Russell  Pope 


A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Scholarship  and  the  Competition 


The  Purpose  of  the  Scholarship 

THE  Architectural  Review,  representing  the  donor  of 
this  new  $1,000  American  Traveling  Scholarship,  requested 
a  committee  of  architects,  consisting  of  Charles  A.  Platt, 
Chairman;  William  A.  Boring,  William  Adams  Delano,  Wm. 
Mitchell  Kendall,  and  John  Russell  Pope,  to  select  an  American 
Traveling  Scholar  by  means  of  the  competition  here  described. 
It  was  hoped  to  make  this  a  means  toward  better  appreciating 
our  local  historical  American  architecture  by  arousing  renewed 
interest  in  the  study  of  existing  buildings  of  that  period  and 
their  history.  It  was  also  expected  to  obtain  by  this  means  some 
new  and  valuable  architectural  material  which  could  then  be 
published  for  the  profession,  in  order  thus  to  spread  the  knowledge 
obtained  so  as  to  further  better  and  improve  the  modern  domes- 
tic architecture  of  North  America. 

If  the  material  disclosed  by  the  researches  of  the  present 
scholar,  who  has  already  selected  and  started  upon  a  survey  of  the 
northeastern  portions  of  the  State  of  Maine,  produces  the  antic- 
ipated results,  it  is  the  hope  and  desire  of  all  those  concerned  to 
continue  the  scholarship  in  future  years,  and  so  by  this  means 
eventually  obtain  the  first  really  comprehensive  and  complete  archi- 
tectural record  of  the  existing  historical  architecture  of  this  fast 
disappearing,  yet  important,  period;  a  record  that  we  believe  to 
be  essential  to  the  proper  regional  growth  of  our  American  archi- 
tecture, already  unfortunately  too  long  delayed. 

The  Architectural  Review  has  therefore  gladly  given  its 
assistance  in  this  purpose,  as  it  recognizes  a  part  of  its  function  to 
be  concerned  with  the  spread  of  such  information  as  may  thus  be 
obtained  to  the  architects  of  America  —  and  so  it  feels  this  cooper- 
ation with  the  donor  of  the  scholarship  to  be  both  a  privilege  and 
an  opportunity  to  serve  the  best  purposes  of  the  profession.  So 
far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  it  may  even  eventually  develop  into 
the  means  for  at  last  providing  the  definitive  work  on  the  Early 
Architecture  of  the  United  States,  which  has  not  yet  been  even 
foreshadowed  in  any  of  the  aggregations  of  miscellaneous  and 
scattered  drawings  and  pictures  of  general  or  local  groupings  that 
have   thus   far  been   published. 


The  Scholarship  Competition 

The  Competition  held  to  select  an  American  Traveling  Scholar 
was  planned  first  to  disclose  both  his  knowledge  of  Colonial  styles 
and  his  sense  of  comj>osition  and  draughtsmanship,  as  they  would 
be  required  in  designing  and  delineating  a  Colonial  dwelling- 
house  five  bays  wide  on  its  principal  elevation,  besides  showing  a 
principal  drawing-room  interior;  arranged  —  along  with  charac- 
teristic portions  of  the  exterior  and  interior  details  and  a  small 
explanatory  key-plan  —  upon  a  single  sheet. 

Each  competitor  was  also  required  to  submit  a  measured  draw- 
ing or  drawings  of  a  facade,  or  an  important  architectural  detail  of 
an  historical  example  of  local  architecture,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
position of  which  he  was  left  as  free  as  possible,  in  order  to  give 
him  every  opportunity  to  show  his  abilities  along  the  exact  lines 
of  the  work  for  which  he  was  being  selected  by  the  Competition. 
A  report  stating  the  known  historical  and  architectural  facts  in 
regard  to  the  example  selected  for  his  drawing,  accompanied  by 
some  photograph  or  photographs,  taken  by  the  competitor,  of 
this  or  other  architectural  subjects,  was  also  required  to  show 
his  ability  along  these  supplemental  lines. 

Some  sixty  or  seventy  applications  for  registrations  were  re- 
ceived, but  only  a  small  proportion  of  that  number  completed 
their  registration  and  entered  the  final  Competition;  and  the 
following  pages  and  plates  of  this  issue  contain  a  selection  of  the 
best  and  most  interesting  architectural  material  obtained  from 
these  contestants. 

The  successful  scholar  is  to  give  the  months  of  May  to  Septem- 
ber, inclusive,  to  an  architectural  survey  of  a  selected  district;  and 
the  month  of  October  to  completing  his  measured  drawings,  and 
those  sketches  which  may  be  selected  by  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee from  among  the  material  his  exploration  discloses,  as  well 
as  the  finishing  of  his  written  report.  This  finished  product  of  the 
scholarship,  along  with  a  selection  of  the  "ad  interim "  work  which 
may  be  received  from  month  to  month,  will  be  given  to  the  pro- 
fession through  publication  in  the  text  or  plate  pages  of  The 
Architectural  Review,  as  it  becomes  available,  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
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The  "Pineapple  House,"  5alem,  Mass. 

Report  Accompanying  Measured  Drawing  Submitted  by 
Frederic  Hutchinson  Porter 

As  lUs  artidt  is  btimt  sH  into  type  the  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Institute  has  notified  Mr.  Porter  that  the  old  pilasters  belonging  to  the  Pineapple  doorway 
kamJMSl  been  rfuMMfM  in  tie  b^ement  of  their  building.  They  are  no7v  being  set  up  on  the  -icall  atui  painted,  but  as  the  original  door  has  not  yet  been 
ftmmi.amMi«erkas  htm  substituted  in  its  place.  In  measuring  the  pilasters  atid  base,  and  checking  uith  his  conjectural  drawing,  Mr.  Porter  discov- 
en  that  kis  rrsteraticm  vas  substantially  correct.  Vfitk  the  exception  that  the  base  has  actually  about  one-fourth  inch  more  projection  than  he  had  shown. — Ed. 


ONE  of  the  best  existing  instances  of 
the  gambre'.-roofed  house  is  the  so- 
called  "Pineapple  House"  of  Salem. 
It  is  situated  in  Brown  Street  Court,  formerly 
called  Ives  Court,  and  not  far  distant  from 
the  junction  of  Bro«-n  Street  with  Washington 
Square,  whereon  still  stand  many  of  Salem's 
famous  t>-pe  of  "square  three-story"  houses, 
which  followed  the  gambrel-roofed  type,  and 
prevailed  —  some  in  brick  and  some  in  wood 

—  during    the    second    commercial    era    of 
Salem's  prosperity. 

Before  the  section  about  it  was  very  much 
built  up  the  Pineapple  House  formerly  faced 
on  Brown  Street,  but  it  is  now  almost  hidden 
from  public  \-iew,  and,  indeed,  located  so 
close  to  the  sidewalk  and  opposite  fence  that 
a  full  and  satisfactory'  view  of  the  front 
cannot  at  present  be  had. 

This  facade  is  fairly  well  proportioned  and 
pleasing,  however,  and  so  well  balanced  that 
at  first  glance  the  fact  that  it  is  not  symmet- 
rical is  not  apparent.  Were 
it  better  situated,  the  house 
might  receive  as  much  con- 
sideration from  this  fact 
as  does  the  doorway, which, 
pre\'ious  to  its  removal  to 
the  Essex  Institute  Mu- 
seum, in  191 1,  was  much 
photographed  andsketched, 
but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  never  before 
measured   or  published. 

The  frame  of  the  original 
house  was  brought  from 
England  as  early  as  1740 

—  as  was  also  the  doorway 
and  the  surmounting  pine- 
apple, car\'ed  in  wood,  from 
which  the  house  derives  its 
name  —  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Poynton,  in  his  own  ship. 
The  wooden  pineapple 
was  kept  highly  gilded  in 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Poynton, 
known  to  all  as  "Aunt 
Po>Titon."  for  every  year 
she  had  it  regilded  to  equal 
in  brightness  the  huge  brass 
knocker,  in  the  form  of  the 
head  of  a  lion,  which  now 
unfortunately  has  disap- 
peared. The  significance 
of  the  pineapple  has  never 
been  stated. 

Captain  Poynton  was  a 
Loyalist,  and,  when  the 
Revolution  came  on,  fled 
to  England,  where  he  died, 
in  1 791. 

.\  tradition  in  the  family 
relates  that  his  house  was 
visited  by  a  turbulent  mob 


Lntrance,  Richard  Derby  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

7! 


Old  Doorway  of  Pineapple  House,  Salem,  Mass. 
(From  a  photOKraph  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  Cousins  before  its  removal  to  the  Essex  Institute) 


of  patriots,  to  obtain  a  recantation  of  his 
obnoxious  political  sentiments;  but  he  ob- 
stinately refused  and  the  patriots  finally 
withdrew.  This  visit  may  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  fact  that  "Aunt  Poynton  kept 
her  chimneys  whitewashed"  (Harriet  R,  W. 
Cooke's  "History  of  the  Driver  Family"), 
a  mark  of  Tory  s>Tnpathies  at  that  time. 

Captain  Poynton  lived  in  the  house  from 
1743  to  1775;  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  lived  in 
it  until  her  death,  in  1804.  In  the  inventory 
of  the  Captain's  will,  probated  in  1793,  the 
house,  with  adjoining  land,  and  a  barn  and 
store  standing  thereon,  were  valued  at 
five  hundred  fifty  pounds.  Hannah  left 
the  house  to  Thomas  Poynton  Bancroft, 
the  son  of  her  grandniece,  who  was  born 
in  the  house  in  1798.  Of  him  little  informa- 
tion is  to  be  found;  but  the  records  reveal 
that  his  father,  Thomas  Bancroft,  was  a 
prominent  citizen,  a  clerk  of  courts,  and  in 
i8c2  contributed,  with  such  other  celebrities 
as  Elias  Haskett  Derby, 
William  Prescott,  Benja- 
min Pickman,  Clifford 
Crowninshield,  and  Na- 
thaniel Bowditch,  to  the 
fund  for  "the  levelling  of 
the  Common." 

The  building  is  now  much 
enlarged  at  the  rear  and  is 
subdivided  and  used  as  a 
tenement  house.  It  is 
owned  by  Robert  H.  and 
Ellen  Bancroft,  who  pre- 
sented the  doorhead  to 
the  Essex  Institute  Mu- 
seum for  preservation.  The 
pineapple  is  now  painted 
orange  and  the  leafage 
green.  A  plain  wooden 
pediment  and  pilasters  have 
been  installed  in  its  former 
place  on  the  building,  but 
all  trace  has  been  lost  of 
that  part  of  the  original 
pilasters  that  formerly  ex- 
* ^ZZS  isted    below    the    necking. 

vZSS  The  fluted  pilasters  shown 

HSb  ii"T^'-  on  the  measured  drawing 
-^ — ' — -— '  were  reproduced  from  the 
photograph  obtained  by 
Mr.  Frank  Cousins  before 
their  removal  from  the  old 
house.  That  part  of  the 
doorway  that  is  still  left  to 
to  us  remains  in  very  good 
condition,  and,  excepting 
for  the  slight  loss  of  sharp- 
ness, due  to  many  super- 
posed coats  of  paint,  still 
charms  the  eye  as  it  must 
have  done  in  the  days 
of  '76. 
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Old  Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms 

By  Addison  F.  Worthington 


M 


ARYLAND'S  settlers,  like  Vir- 
ginia's, soon  left  the  embryonic 
I  towns  where  they  had  huddled  to- 
gether for  protection  against  the  Indians, 
and  spread  themselves  out  along  the  river 
banks  to  become  growers  of  tobacco  on  self- 
contained    and    self-supporting    farms. 

Innumerable  salt  and  fresh  water  creeks 
gave  them  communication,  and  the  mih 
and  healthy  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  abun- 
dant game  all  tended  to  make  country  life 
endurable  and  attractive.  Neighbors  soon 
became  connected  by  marriage,  and  vast 
family  communities  took  the  place  of  towns. 

Long  before,  in  the  rural  neigh- 
borhoods of  England,  the  problem 
of  living  happily  had  been  worked 
out   for   them,   was  brought   over 
and  kept  against  the  touch  of  time 
and    social    revolution,    until 
Marylanders    and   Virginians 
seemed  like  older  Englishmen. 
The  life  everywhere  was  the 
life  of  the  family,  and  this  it 
was   that  produced   that  in- 
tense attachment  to  the  soil. 
If  we  describe  the  easy  and 
deliberate  life  of  the  landed 
manor,   the  feudal  patriarch 
mildly    ruling    everybody    in 
sight,  we  will  have  given  on  a 
large    scale    the    life    of    the 
smaller  plantation. 

The  typical  farm  fronted 
for  say  a  mile  along  a  navi- 
gable river  that  teemed  with 
fish  and  waterfowl,  ran  back 
between  creeks,  first  over 
meadow-land  then  over  gently 
rolling  fields  of  tobacco  and 
corn,  and  on  to  wooded  slopes 
where  the  creeks  had  their 
sources  and  where  game  was 
most  plentiful.  The  brick 
house,  with  its  low  wings. 
steep  roofs,  and  tall  chimneys 
(some  of  the  more  primitive 
houses   were   of   frame,   with 


"  Stratford,"  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia 


Ijciiiisard  on  a  Maryland  Manor 


brick  only  in  the  chimneys  or  gable  ends), 
was  placed  on  the  first  slope  up  from  the  low 
land,  midway  between  the  creeks,  and,  ex- 
cept for  a  row  of  sentinel-like  tulip  trees  on 
the  terrace,  thus  possessed  an  unobstructed 
view  of  its  own  and  neighbors'  sails  on  the 
river.    The  road  up  from  the  landing  was 
usually  kept  out  of  sight,  behind  the  right- 
hand  or  left-hand  rail  fence,  which  wormed 
its  way  out  to  the  water  through  cedars, 
sassafras,  and  dogwoods,  and  separated  the 
middle  and  side  pastures.     The  approach 
on  the  inland  side  was  often  along  an  im- 
posing avenue  of  old  tulips,  oaks,  or  locusts 
—  a  direct  driveway  from  the  "big 
road"  straight  through  the  farm  to 
a  sort  of  forecourt  (the  "yard") 
formed  by   the   house,   its   wings, 
various   outbuildings,   and,    across 
the  front,  a  white  paling  fence, 
a  brick  wall,  or  a  ha-ha. 

This  yard  was  the  working 
center,  as  well  as  about  the 
geographical  center,  of  the 
whole  place,  and  around  it 
were  grouped  half  the  build- 
ings of  the  farm.  Nearest  the 
house  came  the  ofTice,  the 
kitchen  (in  Maryland  these 
were  apt  to  be  in  the  attached 
wings  of  the  house) ,  the  smoke- 
house, the  ice-house,  the  dairy, 
and  the  tool-house;  then,  a 
little  further  away,  the  over- 
seer's house,  the  slave  quar- 
ters, the  stables,  the  forge,  the 
pens,  the  poultry-houses,  the 
pigeon-house,  and  the  feed- 
houses;  and  still  further  away, 
scattered  throughout  the 
farm,  were  various  barns  and 
hay  barracks. 

Som.etimes  there  was  a  spin- 
ning-house near  the  dwelling, 
sometimes  a  little  school- 
house;  and  often,  in  the  Cath- 
olic sections  of  Maryland,  a 
chapel.     Nearly  always  there 


Slave  Quarters  on  a  Maryland  Manor 


Slave  Quarters  and  Shops  on  a  Maryland  Manor 
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Farmhouse  on  51.  Mary's  River,  Maryland 


was  a  family  burjing-ground, — 
oflF  somewhere  beyond  the  flower- 
garden,—  and  in  it  tombstones  of 
excellent  quality.  No  accessory 
about  the  farm,  no  detail,  was  so 
unimportant  or  small  that  it  did  not 
receive  worthy  attention. 

"Stratford"  (shown  here  with 
only  the  most  intimately  grouped  of 
itsneglected  and  ramifying  outbuild- 
ings) is  a  rather  unusual  example  of 
an  old  house,  l)ing  well  back  from  its 
wharf  on  the  Potomac  River,  and 
fairly  steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  days  that  made  Westmoreland 
Virginia's  most  illustrious  neigh- 
borhood. Here  we  are  inevitably 
reminded  of  more  distant  times 
and  communities.  It  is  a  vigorous 
house  and  generously  scaled,  with 
'•ground  floor"  and  "first  floor"  ar- 
rangement that  rather  closely  sug- 
gests some  of  Inigo  Jones's  century 
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Gravestone  on  a  Maryland  Farm 

older    solutions    devised    for    his 
country  clients. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  H-shaped 
plan  is  taken  up  with  numerous 
minor  rooms,  only  a  step  above  the 
grass  level,  and  is,  architecturally, 
of  little  interest.  The  main  floor 
contains  a  large,  Corinthian  pilas- 
tered  hall,  which  takes  up  the 
square,  central  part  of  the  H  and 
runs  up  into  the  roof.  Corridors 
extend  the  cross-bar  of  the  H  to  the 
outer  walls,  and  serve  to  separate 
the  dining-room  and  seven  bed- 
rooms into  related  pairs.  Niches  in 
the  corridors  further  divide  the 
chimneys,  which  go  up  in  groups  of 
four,  to  be  joined  above  the  roof 
by  arches  to  enclose  two  balconies 
or  decks.  These  are  the  most  in- 
teresting exterior  features,  and 
afford  a  fine  view  up  and  down 
the  Potomac. 
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The  Colonial  Architecture  of  Central  New  York 

The  Root  House  at  5kaneateles,  Onondaga  County 

By  Carl  C.  Tall  man 


IN  studying  the  early  build- 
ings of  Central  New  York 
it  is  well  to  remember  that 
when  the  settlements  nearer 
tide-water    were    well-estab- 
lished communities,  this  region 
was   still   a   vast  wilderness; 
and  except  for  its  eastern  sec- 
tion  along   the   Mohawk,    it 
remained  unsettled  until  about 
1790.       Sullivan's  expedition 
in  1770  was  in  a  measure  the 
forerunner  of  the  first  settle- 
ments, as  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  country  near 
the    finger    lakes,    and    they 
returned  to  tell  many  tales  of 
its  possibilities  as  a  new  and  productive 
territory.     As  the   towns   began   to  be 
settled,   some   twelve   to   twenty   years 
later,  the  first  buildings  were  very  crude; 
and   not  until   transportation   facilities 
began  to  be  improved,  after  1800,  did 
the  buildings  take  on  any  semblance  of 
architectural  design.     Even  at  a  later 
time  the  buildings  continued  to  show  a 
greater  simplicity  than  the  New  England 
and  Eastern  New  York  work,  from  which 
the  builders  mostly  received  their  inspira- 
tion.    Generally  the  only  details  which 
were  given  any  special  ornamentation 
were  entrances,  stairways,  and  mantel- 
pieces; but  occasionally  exterior  cornices 
were   ornamented,    and   sometimes    the 
bare  facades  were  relieved  by  pilaster 
treatment.     Interior  cornices  and  wain- 
scoting were  almost  never  used. 

The  remains  of  Colonial  work  in  this 
section,  as  compared  to  those  in  the 
older  and  more  thickly  settled  communi- 
ties nearer  the  coast,  will  be  found  to 
be  scattered  over  a  considerable  territory. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
are  not  always  apparent,  from  exterior 
appearance,  even  to  the  careful  student 
of  architecture.  This  is  true  particu- 
larly in  the  cities,  where  commerce  and 
later  progress  have  almost  obliterated 
the  old  structures;  but  occasionally  one 
will  find  the  old-time  atmosphere  par- 
tially maintained  in  some  of  the  more 
remote  villages,  whose  growth  during 
the  past  century  has  been  comparatively 
very  slight.  The  field  will  be  fount! 
fertile,  indeed,  if  one  is  patient  in  seeking 
the  facts  of  the  early  history  of  each 
settlement.  In  many  cases,  where  the 
original  buildings  have  been  mutilated 
by  later  changes,  it  is  still  possible  to 
supplement  the  information  obtainable 
from  the  buildings  themselves  by  old 
photographs  or  drawings.  It  is  a  re- 
markable situation  that  the  material  in 
this  region  has  not  been  covered  to  any 
extent  in  any  work  of  Colonial  research. 


View  of  Root  Houso|,fromElhp  .South 


Detail  of  Lntrance  Doorway 


East  tnd,  5howingiTwo-5tory  Porcli 


The  writer  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  covered  Central 
New  York  quite  thoroughly 
by  motor,  and  seldom  does  a 
trip  result  in  the  failure  to 
di.scover  some  hitherto  un- 
known but  architecturally  in- 
teresting old  building.  For 
extensive  research  the  field 
available  from  Auburn  as  a 
center  could  easily  reach  from 
Batavia  to  Schenectady  and 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Southern  tier.  Rochester, 
Canandaigua,  Geneva,  and  a 
few  other  places  scattered 
here  and  there,  have  been 
treated  in  previous  publica- 
tions; but  the  remaining  territory  still 
offers  a  wealth  of  material  which  should 
be  recorded  before  it  has  passed  into 
decay,  or  fallen  a  prey  to  the  incessant 
and  increasing  advances  of  modem 
construction. 

The  Root  house  at  Skaneateles  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  early  architecture 
of  this  section.  While  it  is  possible  to 
find  numerous  houses,  churches,  and 
other  buildings  of  delightful  and  varied 
Colonial  design,  which  possess  greater 
interest  historically,  it  has  seemed  to 
the  writer  that  this  house  is  worthy  of 
selection  to  illustrate  in  a  general  way 
the  type  of  material  to  be  found  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  Standing  at  the  end 
of  the  village  street,  amidst  a  sheltering 
grove  of  trees,  it  presents  an  appear- 
ance that  is  both  dignified  and  suggestive 
of  the  early  days  of  the  village.  Pres- 
ent-day historians  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  record  of  the  date  of  its  construction, 
but  the  following  quotation,  taken 
from  Leslie's  "Skaneateles,"  is  of  inter- 
est: "Peter  Thompson  and  John  Billings, 
both  carpenters,  constructed  many  of 
the  prominent  and  best  dwelling-houses 
in  the  village  and  surrounding  country 
during  their  time,  one  of  which  was 
James  A.  Root's  present  residence.  This 
house  was  built  for  Nicholas  Thome, 
who  owned  the  property."  Mr.  Thome 
did  a  good  deal  in  real  estate,  but  his 
affairs  later  became  somewhat  involved. 
He  died  in  1832,  and  in  1834  the  house 
was  sold  under  mortgage  foreclosure  to 
James  Cannings  Fuller  ("British"  Ful- 
ler), who  died  in  1847.  His  cognomen 
distinguished  him  from  his  near  neigh- 
bor, WilUam,  or  "Yankee"  Fuller.  Mr. 
Fuller  was  a  prominent  and  active 
Abolitionist,  and  the  house  therefore 
became  well  known.  After  his  death 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Root  family,  ard  as  Mr.  Rcot  also 
was  a  strong  Abohtionist,  the  house 
bcccme  even  more  a  hospitable  place 
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T^^H  for  notable  men  of  that  class. 
^^H  men  such  as  Honorable  Charles 
^^H  Sumner,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and 
i^^H  some  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
■"^,^^^H  timsof  actual  slavery.  Within 
^^^1  the  past  few  months  the  prop- 
^^H  erty  has  been  s<,)ld  to  a  Syracuse 
^^M  family  by  Mr.  Root's  heirs. 
^^M  The  entrance  motive,  as 
^^H  shown  by  the  detail  photo- 
^^M  graph  and  measured  draw- 
^^H  ing,  hardly  needs  a  word  of 
t^^H  appreciation,  as  its  charm  of 
mass'"-and  delicac}-  of  detail 
are  apparent.  The  treatment 
of  the  porch,  projecting  about 
four  feet  in  front  of  the  door- 
way, an  unusual  feature  in 
houses  of  this  location .  and 
period,  is  masterly  —  its  slen- 
der columns  and  extraordinary 
balustrade  producing  an  ex- 
ceptionally pleasing  effect.  It  was  necessary  a  few^  years  ago 
to  make  certain  repairs  upon  the  free-standing  columns,  and 
this  accordingly  accounts  for  the  bead  around  the  shafts  and  the 
blocky  capitals  —  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  original 
details  shown  by  the  engaged  columns.  The  shutter  door,  in 
front  of  the  original  solid  door,  is  also  not  a  part  of  the  original 
design.  The  two-story  east  porch  is  also  worthy  of  study  — 
the  proportions  of  its  columns,  the  detail  of  their  bases,  and  the 
balustrade  detail  recalling  the  entrance-porch  treatment  and 
producing  a  homogeneous  effect  that  is  only  marred  by  the 
crudely  devised  and  naive  composite  capitals. 

It  is  most  regrettable  and  unfortunate  that  extensive  interior 
alterations,  affecting  also  the  exterior  of  the  rear  wing,  were 
made  about  forty  to  fifty  years  ago;  but  by  using  one's  imagina- 
tion it  is  still  possible  to  picture  the  simple  old  interiors,  with 
their  delicately  detailed  mantels  and  decorative  treatment  in 
accordance  with  the  style  of  the  period.  The  hall  and  stairway 
woodwork,   and    some   of    the   doors   and  trim  in    the   other 


Detail.  Easl  Porch  Column 


rooms,  remain  undisturbed; 
other\vise  the  interiors  are 
indeed  doleful,  with  their  Vic- 
torian mantels,  wall-paper, 
and  carpets.  It  is  hoped  the 
new  owners  will  allow  their 
architect  to  restore  the  inte- 
riors and  the  rear  wing  to  as 
near  their  original  appearance 
as  it  is  possible  to  conjecture 
them. 

This  quotation,  from  Les- 
lie's "  Skaneateles, "  contrib- 
utes a  quaintly  human  touch . 

"General  Laf.wette's 
V'lSlT  TO  Sk.\neateles. -- 
William  E.  Thome,  who  is 
the  son  of  Nicholas  Thorne, 
deceased,  who  owned  the 
James  A.  Root  place,  and  who 
erected  the  dwelling  house 
thereon,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
a   friend  here  (the  author)    thus   relates  a  little  early  history: 

"  'As  we  grow  older  how  much  interest  we  feel  toward  those  we 
mingled  with  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  the  value  we  place  upon 
reHcs  of  the  past!  Lately  the  upper  part  of  one  of  mother's 
china  candlesticks  was  chipped  off,  causing  me  to  say  painfully, 
' '  Gracious ! ' '  That  pair  of  candlesticks  was  used,  and  quantities 
of  tallow  candles,  to  illuminate  our  home  in  Skaneateles  in  1824 
in  honor  of  General  Lafayette,  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  to 
New  York  City  from  a  visit  through  the  West.  The  West  in 
those  days  was  very  limited  in  extent.  Coming  from  Auburn, 
and  seeing  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  our  house  illuminated  with 
tallow  candles  in  every  window,  the  stage-coach  was  driven  up  to 
our  gate.  The  General  opened  the  coach-door  and  saluted  us, 
waving  his  handkerchief  as  the  coach  drove  to  the  village,  which 
was  wholly  illuminated  with  glittering  tallow  candles.  That  was 
a  grand  occasion,  and  it  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  my  child- 
hood days.  I  was  then  about  seven  years  old,  and  it  is  very  clear 
in  my  memory  now.' " 


The  Staircase 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


The  follouing  quotation,  from  a  let- 
ter uritten  by  Mr.  Carl  C.  Tallman. 
after  the  Competition  was  held,  is  self- 
explanatory.  We  reprint  it.  along  with 
the  editorial  to  which  Mr.  Tallman  re- 
fers, and  one  or  two  other  minor  com- 
ments from  the  contemporary  press,  for 
the  interest  it  contains  for  our  readers, 
in  connection  with  the  old  view  of  the 
church  itself,  which  is  separately  repro- 
duced as  a  plate  —  in  the  New  England 
Colonial  Church  Series  section. —  Ed. 

"/«  looking  up  material  for  the  Ar- 
chitectural Rrciew  Scholarship  Competi- 
tion at  the  rooms  of  the  Cayuga  County 
Historical  Society,  I  came  across  an  ed- 
itorial on  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  city  which  so  appealed  to  me  that  I 
looked  up  and  found  an  old  photograph 
of  the  building.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  editorial  hereuith,  along  with  a 
print  made  from  the  old  photograph  — 
which  was  taken  prior  to  i8jo  —  and  a 
brief  account  of  the  building's  history. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  de- 
sire to  use  this  material  as  an  example  of 
what  has  been  brought  to  light  already  as 
an  incidental  by-product  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Review  American  Scholarship 


Church  at  Pompey  Hill,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y. 
Built  in  1 8 1  7 


Competition.  Perhaps  my  feelings  in 
the  matter  are  affected  by  local  pride 
(possibly  mingled  with  shame  for  the 
deeds  of  our  builders  of  1870!),  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  church  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  examples  of  Colonial  Church 
Architecture  thai  I  have  ever  seen." 

THE  original  First  Presbyterian 
Church  was  built  in  18 16. 
Judging  from  one  of  the  accom- 
panying quotations,  it  was  enlarged  or 
extended  previous  to  1848.  In  1869 
the  old  wooden  structure  was  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  a  new  stone 
building  in  the  then  prevailing  Gothic 
style.  Fragments  of  the  old  building 
were  removed  to  another  site  and  in- 
corporated into  the  building  of  Cal- 
vary Presbyterian  Church,  but  in  the 
utterly  inappropriate  manner  that 
was  thoroughly  typical  of  the  period 
--1870. 

Of  the  steeple  only  the  lower,  or 
Ionic,  octagonal  part  remains;  of  the 
old  front,  only  the  capitals  of  the  Cor- 
inthian pilasters  and  the  round  win- 
dow-frame from  the  pediment  exist  in 
a  recognizable  form. 
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An  editorial  from  the  weekly  newspaper,  The  Advocate  oj  the 
People,  by  H.  C.  Southwick,  published  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 6,   1816,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Presbyterian  Church 

"The  new  Church  now  completing  in  this  Village,  l)y  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  reflects  high  honor  on  its  projectors  and 
patrons,  and  is  certainly  a  great  ornament  to  the  Village  of  Au- 
burn. It  is  acknowledged  by  every  stranger  and  traveller,  with 
whom  wc^have  conversed,  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  buildings, 
as  a  Church,  of  any  in  this  state.  The  great  bell  intended  for  this 
edifice,  and  which  weighs  about  1250  lbs.  was  on  Saturday  last, 
raised  and  hung  in  its  proper  position,  without  accident.  'I'he 
spot  on  which  this  stately  pile  now  stands,  and  its  surrounding 
country,  was  22  or  23  years  ago,  covered  with  immense  forests, 
whose  inmost  recesses  resounded  with  the  dismal  yell  of  the  sav- 
age, the  howHng  of  the  wolf,  and  the  common  resort  of  the  bird  of 
night.  We  understand  this  building  has  been  thoroughly  viewed 
by  the  Hon.  SIMEON  DE  WITT  the  Surveyor-General  of  this 
state,  who  pronounces  it  the  best  piece  of  architecture  of  the 
CORINTHIAN  order,  within  his  knowledge. 

"The  principal  builder,  we  are  informed,  is  Mr.  LAWRENCE 
WHITE,  formerly  of  New  York,  whose  promptitude  and  skill  in 
workmanship  have  done  honor  to  his  profession,  and  he  certainly 
deserves  the  highest  commendation,  which  an  approving  public 
can  bestow. 

"The  only  thing  we  regret  is,  that  this  elegant  building  could 
not  have  been  placed  on  a  higher  eminence;  but  as  it  is,  we  sin- 
cerely wish  it  may  become  a  place  of  general  resort,  at  all  times 


when  opened  for  divine  service  and  that  the  Congregation  may 
have  the  felicity  of  procuring  a  PASTOR,  who  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  his  station  and  be  the  means  of  winning  many  souls  to  the 
cause  of  his  'DIVINE  MASTER.'" 

From  The  Advocate  of  the  People,  Wednesday,  February  12,  18 17. 
"On  Monday  last,  the  Pews  and  Slips  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  in  this  village  were  put  up  at  Auction,  and  the  sales 
of  Pews,  and  56  Slips  amounted  to  14,814  dollars.  There  arc 
about  one  third  of  the  slips  below  stairs  remaining,  unsold,  and  all 
in   the  gallery." 

An  article  in  The  Atthiirn  Gazette,  of  the  same  date  as  the  above. 
states  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  sale  of  |>ews  and  slips  was 
within  about  S500  of  the  cost  of  the  house. 

The  dedication,  which  was  held  Thursday,  March  6,  1817, 
starting  at  1 1  a.m.,  is  reported  at  length  in  The  Auburn  Gazette  of 
March  1 2,  1817.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the  new  pastor, 
Rev.  Dirck  C.  Lansing. 

Finally,  the  following  item,  referring  to  the  Auburn  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  is  quoted  from  "The  History  of  Western  New 
York,"  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Hotchkin,  published  in  1848. 
"The  church  has  an  appropriate  house  of  worship,  the  erection 
of  which  was  commenced  in  1816,  and  completed  the  following 
spring.     It  has  since  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  several  feet 
to  its  length,  and  is  now  seventy-two  feet  in  length,  by  fifty-five 
in  breadth.     It  is  capable  of  comfortably  seating  about  one  thou- 
sand persons." 


Contract-Specification  Covering  the  Construction  of  the  Old  Saitonstal!  House, 

at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Executed  in  1788 


This  Indenture  of  Covenants  &  Agreements  made  on  the 
24th  Day  of  July,  one  Thou/and,  seven  hundred  &  eighty  eight 
between  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  Esqr.  &  Mo/es  Marsh,  Joyner, 
both  of  Haverhill,  &  Amos  Carlton  of  Bradford,  witne/seth — 
Whereas  sd  Saltonstall  is  about  to  build  an  Hou/e  in  Haverhill 
between  the  Hou/es  of  the  Widows  West  &  Mulliken — sd  Hou/e 
being  47  Feet  in  Length  &  40  Feet  in  Width. — We  sd  Marsh  & 
Carlton  engage  to  board  our/elves  &  finish  the  whole  of  the 
Joyner's  work  of  sd  Hou/e  in  a  proper  &  workmanlike  Manner, 
as  /hall  be  hereafter  expre/sed  &  according  to  sd  Salton/talls 
Directions. 

The  Hou/e  is  to  be  boarded;  the  Boards  to  be  f eatheredged ; 
shingled  &  clapboarded,  with  an  hand/ome  walk  on  ye  Top  of 
the  Hou/e  with  turned  Banisters;  Gutters  around  the  whole 
Hou/e  with  hand/ome  Spouts  on  front  &  back — Modillions  on 
three  Sides  &  ye  back  Part  to  be  properly  cornished  according 
to  Order  &  proper  Mouldings  under  the  Coving — plain  corner 
Boards,  cornished  Crowns  to  the  Windows — four  outer  Doors, 
also  Cellar  Doores  inside  &  out — two  plain  Pediments — a  Portico 
over  the  front  Door/imilar  to  Mr.  John  Whites — the  two  front 
Roomes  to  be  sealed,  with  pannelled  hanging  Window  Shutters 
or  /Uding  ones,  as  sd  Saltonstall  plea/es — to  be  sealed  as  high  as 
ye  Windows  or  pannelled  with  Mouldings  as  u/ual;  to  be  pannelled 
acro/s  the  Fire  place  with  proper  Mouldings;  &  if  sd  Roomes 
are  not /ealed,  a  Reduction  is  to  be  made  from  this  Contract 
of  twenty  ShiUings  for  each  Room;  sd  Rooms  to  be  double 
cornished  &  Clo/ets  on  the  Sides  of  the  Chimney  with  Conve- 
niences therein  as  desired  by  sd  Salton/tall.  The  Bed  Room  to 
be  sealed  as  the  front  Roomes,  single  corni/hed,  pannelled  acro/s 
the  Fire  Place  with  Mouldings;  sliding  pannelled  Window  Shut- 
ters, unle/s  sd  Roomes  should  be  /ealed;  in  that  Case  hanging 
ones  are  to  be  made;  but  if  sd  Room  is  sealed,  an  Allowance 
of  twenty  Shillings  is  to  be  made  to  sd  Joyners  jointly — Clo/ets 
at  ye  Sides  of  the  Chimney  with  Conveniences  as  de/ired-- 
The  Kitchen  is  to  be  ceal'd,  Dre/sers  with  Drawers  under  the 
/"ame  &  a  Cupboard — pannelled  Doores  to  the  Dre/sers  &  a  Clo/et 
in  /ome  Part  of  the  Kitchen  if  de/ired  &  one  over  the  Fire 
Place —  also  Window  Shutters  to  all  ye  Kitchen  Windows — 
The  Chambers  are  to  be  /ingle  cornished,  hand/omt  Mouldings 
around  the  Fire  places  with  Clo/ets  on  the  Sides  of  the  Chimney 
with  Conveniences  as  de/ired— sliding  pannell'd  Window  Shutters 
to  all  the  Chamber  Windows — The  Kitchen  Chamber  is  to 
have  a  Partition  acro/s  with  convenient  Doores.     The  Garrett 


is  to  be  divided  &  two  lodging  Chambers  made  with  a  Mould- 
ing around  the  Fire  places  &  Clo/ets  around  the/ame — a  double 
Floor  in  the  Garrett  Chambers  &  a /ingle  one  in  the  Remainder 
of  it — three  Luthern  Windows  are  to  be  in  front  of  sd  Hou/e  & 
properly  leaded  on  the  external  Part — The  Chambers  &  Garrett 
to  be  plastered  over  the  Fire  places — to  make  all  the  Cellar, 
Chamber  &  Garrett  Stairs  to  ye  top  of  the  Hou/e  Scuttle, 
fLx  all  the  Pullies,  Locks  &  Hinges  &  to  fur  down  every  Room 
&  fix  every  Part  of  the  Hou/e  for  lathing.  The  Entry  brackett 
Stairs,  the  lower  Entry  cealed,  al/o  the /ides  of  the  front  Stairs; 
double  cornished  as  the  front  Roomes;  the  upper  I^ntry  single 

cornished ;  the  Windows  in  the  Entry  to  be 
This  portion  of  the  con-  the  Sd  Brackett  Stairs  to  be  ramptd 

trad  was  lost  when  the  sig-  probable  that  some  work  is  not  particu- 
natures  on  the  back  of  the     ^  1      •      1     1     1  •  ^     r    •  t  • 

sheet  were  lorn  out,  on  its  ht  to  be  mcluded  m  properly  fimshmg 

completion.  \y  belongs  to  the  Joyners  Work ;  sd 

promi/e  &  engage  to  do  the  /ame  to  fulfill 
this  Contract  &  sd  Salton/tall,  Marsh  &  Carlton  mutually 
agree,  that  if  there  should  be  an  Omi/sion  of  the  Work  as  is 
herein  described,  that  a  proportional  Allowance  /hall  be  made 
to  sd  Salton/tall;  &  if  any  extraordinary  work  should  be  added 
an  allowance  is  to  be  made  to  sd  Joyners  for  /uch  additional 
Work.  The  Turning  is  not  included  in  this  Contract;  but 
they  are  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  Banisters  for  the  Turner — The 
Window  Frames  &  Sashes  are  not  included  in  this  Contract 
except  tho/e  that  belong  to  ye  Cellar  &  over  y^  Entr%-  &  an\- 
other  Doores  where  de/ired —  And  the  sd  Nathaniel  Salton/tall 
Esqr.  doth  promi/e,  covenant  &  engage  to  pay  to  sd  Marsh 
&  Carlton  jointly,  the  Sum  of  one  hundred  &  forty  Pounds  for 
compleating  this  Contract;  also  to  furnish  sd  Marsh  &  Carlton 
with  all  proper  Materials  for  sd  Work  deUvered  at  sd  Building 
in  /ea/onable  Time,  &  sd  Joyners  engage  to  compleat  the  whole 
of  sd  Houfe  on  or  before  the  first  Day  of  July  next  ensuing. 
And  sd  Salton/tall  engages  to  pay  to  each  of  sd  Joyners  twenty 
Pounds  lawfuU  Money  by  November  ist.  next  ensuing,  provided 
their  Work  amounts  to  ye  Sum — also  when  the  Hou/e  is  finished, 
to  make  another  payment  to  each  of  them,  of  twenty  five 
Pounds  &  in  three  months  after  to  pay  the  Remainder  of  what 
will    be    due    to    them — 

N.B.  The  modillions  on  ye  Back  of  ye  Hou/e  are  pd  for 
Te/t 

David  Mar/h 
Mo/e/  Mar/h 
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The  Study  of  Colonial  Architecture 

Part  III.     Desirable  Methods  of  Study 
By  Fiske  Kimball 


ALTHOUGH  for  the  precise  determination  of  many  ques- 
tions regarding  the  date  and  authorship  of  buildings  the 
mosit  laborious  and  minute  research  is  necessary,  jet 
for  the  avoidance  of  such  grosser  errors  as  have  already  been 
illustrated  an  observance  of  a  few  elementary  critical  methods 
and  precautions  will  suffice. 

Any  positive  assertion  regarding  dates  or  authorship,  or 
assertion  from  which  further  inferences  are  drawn,  should  be 
based  on  some  authentic  document,  itself  rightly  understood 
and  definitely  referred  to.  A  date  inscribed  somewhere  on  the 
house  Hself  must  be  accepted  only  with  the  greatest  caution. 
It  was  very  easy  for  a  fonrer  owner  of  the  so-called  "Witch  House" 
in  Salem  to  paint  the  date  1635  on  the  gable;  but  it  is  far  more 
important  to  learn  from  the  manuscript  contract,  still  preserved, 
that  the  house  was  still  unfinished  in  1675.  A  building  contract 
is,  indeed,  the  best  possible  evidence  for  a  date,  although  it 
may  often  mislead  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  design,  owing 
to  the  common  use  of  the  word  "architect"  in  early  American 
days  when  referring  simply  to  the  builder.  Thus,  in  the  account 
of  the  Salem  Court-House  which  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts 
Magazine  for  March,  1790,  is  the  statement:  "The  plan  of  it  was 
designed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire  and  executed 
by  that  able  architect,  Mr.  Daniel  Bancroft;"  and  William 
Bentley,  writing  of  Bancroft  in  1818,  says:  "He  was  the 
most  aijle  Architect  we  had.  .  .  .  As  a  practical  man 
in  every  part  of  Carpentry  in  housebuilding  I  have  never 
known  Mr.  B.'s  superior."  A  dated  and  signed  original 
drawing  may  well  determine  both  date  and  architect  of  a 
house;  but  even  such  apparently  unequivocal  evidence  as 
this  requires  some  scrutiny.  It  is  possible  that  the  erection 
of  the  building  was  deferred  some  years  after  the  drawing  was 
made.  If  the  drawing  differs  somewhat  from  the  executed 
work  it  is  possible  that  it  was  only  a  competitive  design,  and  that 
the  execution  was  entrusted  to  another  designer.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  drawing  in  hand  is  a  measured  drawing  made 
from,  the  building  as  a  memorandum  by  some  other  architect, 
as  in  Mclntire's  details  noted  from  Bulfinch's  Barrel!  house.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  date  of  the  drawing  will  be  one  after 
the  building  was  finished,  rather  than  before  it  was  begun  — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  architect's  own  studies.  Such  questions 
as  these  must  at  least  be  carefully  considered,  and  statements 
qualified  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  certainty  of  the 
conclusions. 

In  the  cases  of  the  great  majority  of  buildings  where  the 
exact  date  of  erection  is  not  revealed  directly  by  contracts, 
drawings,  vouchers,  or  correspondence,  it  is  still  possible  to 
determine  the  time  of  erection  within  a  few  years  by  the  records 
of  change  of  ownership  of  the  property,  by  tax  records,  or  by 
insurance  policies.  Thus  the  idea  that  the  present  form  of 
the  house  at  Monticello  dates  from  before  the  Revolution  was 
refuted  by  plats  attached  to  two  declarations  made  to  the  Mutual 
Assurance  Company  of  Virginia  in  1796  and  1800,  which  show 
a  complete  remodeling  between  those  years.  The  results  of 
careful  examination  of  court  records  best  appear  in  the  Huger 
Smiths'  volume  on  the  houses  of  Charleston.  Research  of  this 
sort,  however,  requires  an  amount  of  time  and  patience  rarely 
at  the  command  of  the  architect,  and  sometimes  a  knowledge 
of  legal  forms  scarcely  possessed  by  any  one  but  a  skilled  con- 
veyancer. 

In  the  absence  of  these  documentary  evidences  or  of  personal 
search  for  documents,  any  statements  as  to  date  and  author- 
ship based  on  earlier  writers  or  on  oral  tradition  should  in- 
clude a  definite  reference  to  their  source,  and  should  be  made 
only  with  close  criticism  of  their  authority.  The  principles  of 
historical  criticism  which  here  apply  are  based  merely  on  com- 
mon sense  and  scientific  scepticism.  The  student  must  challenge 


every  statement  of  his  authorities  to  consider  whether  it  was  writ- 
ten in  fulness  of  knowledge  or  without  consultaticn  of  evidence, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  events  as  to  render  exactitude 
improbable.  He  must  reflect  whether  the  author  of  the  state- 
ment was  influenced  by  self-delusion  or  prejudice,  which  often 
leads  the  owners  of  houses  to  imagine  them  older  than  they  are. 
If  grounds  are  given  for  the  statement,  he  must  consider  whether 
they  justify  the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn.  All  these  con- 
siderations should  be  known,  as  they  are  important  in  order  to 
deterniine  the  degree  of  dependence  "to  be  placed  on  pubUshed 
assertions  or  verbal  claims. 

There  remains  still  another  method  of  determining  the  date 
and  authorship  of  buildings  —  a  legitimate  one,  but  one  which 
has  been  much  practised  in  the  past  on  very  inadequate  founda- 
tions. This  is  the  method  of  attribution  on  internal  evidence 
only  — the  character  of  the  building  itself  determining  the 
ascription  to  such  and  such  a  time  and  architect.  The  method 
presupposes,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  buildings  of  which 
the  dates  and  authorship  are  already  surely  known  by  documents. 
The  change  in  various  properties  through  a  chronological  series 
of  these  buildings,  or  the  community  of  character  in  the  various 
works  of  a  single  architect,  is  used  to  assign  dates  or  authors 
to  other  buildings  having  similar  properties.  The  difficulty 
with  the  application  of  the  process  in  Colonial  architecture  has 
been  that  the  basic  series  of  buildings  with  known  dates  and 
authors  has  been  lacking  —  and  so  the  entire  house  has  been 
built  upon  sand!  Thus  in  ascribing  to  Mclntire  some  interior 
woodwork  from  a  house  in  Haverhill,  the  authorities  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  have  probably  been  misled  by  the  absence 
of  any  clearly  formulated  statement  of  the  special  peculiarities 
of  Mclntire's  work.  Even  today  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
has  been  suflicient  research  in  determining  the  dates,  authors, 
and  original  forms  of  individual  buildings  to  provide  the  necessary 
basis  for  accurate  attribution  of  other  Colonial  buildings  by 
their  style.  Nevertheless,  in  the  matter  of  dating,  sufficient 
material  is  now  available  to  permit  assignments  which  may 
be  correct  within  a  quarter  century;  and  if  statements  based 
on  such  assignments  are  made  to  refer  to  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  are  accompanied  by  their  grounds  of  belief,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  them.  Three  series  of  closely  dated 
examples  illustrating  the  development  of  several  characteristic 
features  accompanied  the  earlier  instalments  of  this  article. 
Of  course,  a  single  feature  alone  cannot  furnish  sufficient 
ground  for  assignment  of  a  building  to  a  given  time.  The 
chronological  bearing  of  all  features  of  the  building  must  be 
considered,  to  allow  for  isolated  novelties  or  survivals,  and, 
still  more,  to  guard  against  false  conclusions  resulting  from 
later  additions. 

An  exemplary  instance  of  adequate  study  and  presentation 
of  a  single  important  building  has  recently  been  given  in  The 
Architectural  Record  by  Mr.  Rawson  Haddon,  in  the  case  of 
the  famous  Morris-Jumel  house,  in  New  York.  Whereas  a 
current  book  entirely  devoted  to  the  mansion  had  left  in  doubt 
the  time  of  its  building,  and  had  made  many  inaccurate  state- 
ments as  to  its  architectural  history  and  interior  decorations, 
Mr.  Haddon's  article  settles  the  dates  beyond  dispute  by  refer- 
ence to  documents,  and  cleariy  disringuishes,.  on  grounds  of 
style,  both  in  its  text  and  in  its  admirable  measured  drawings 
by  Mr.  Josei)h  Palle,  between  the  original  construcrion  and  the 
additions  made  at  various  later  ijeriods.  If  other  students  would 
but  take  equal  pains  to  deal  thoroughly  and  accurately  with 
the  individual  buildings  which  they  take  in  hand,  they  would 
not  only  secure  for  themselves  a  more  sympatheric  knowledge 
of  Colonial  design,  but  would  also  provide  the  profession  with 
the  means  of  a  far  broader  and  more  fundamental  understand- 
ing of  the  Colonial  style. 
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The  Function  of  the  Designer  in  the  "Business"  of  Architecture 

Part  I 
By  Howard  Dwight  Smith 

This  is  lite  first  of  several  arlides  by  Mr.  Ilowiirtl  Dwight  .Smith,  now  Professor  of  Architecture  at  Ohio  Stale  University,  formerly  Supervising  Archi- 
tect in  \fr.  John  Kiissell  Pope's  office  organization. 

These  articles  will  continue  to  describe  the  ideal  office  organization  as  laid  out  by  Mr.  Daniel  Paul  Iliggins  in  his  two  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
September,  October,  Sovember,  and  December  numbers  of  ifiid,  and  in  the  January,  February,  and  .March  issues  of  iQl8.  In  Mr.  Iliggins's  organiza- 
tion there  were  four  principal  departments:  those  of  Business  .Management,  Design,  Superintendence,  atul  Interior  Decoration.'  This  second  series  of  arlieUs 
will  deal  with  the  Department  of  Design.    It  will  befolloived  by  a  third  series,  treating  of  problems  of  Superintendence. —  Ed. 


Introduction 

THE  Ijusiness  of  architecture,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  to  be 
successful  in  this  commercial  age,  this  age  of  organization 
and  efficiency,  must  be  organized  and  must  be  ef!icient. 
In  the  preceding  articles  of  this  series  examples  and  instances 
have  been  given  of  organizations  which  showed,  both  deductively 
and  inductively,  that  organization  and  success  go  hand  in  hand. 
That  is  to  say,  deductively,  successful  practices  have  been  found 
to  be  the  result  of  efficient  organization;  and  inductively,  start- 
ing with  efficient  organization,  success  follows. 

We  have  been  given  organization  charts  of  various  firms  and 
offices,  and  Mr.  Higgins  has  devolved  what,  by  his  experience,  he 
considers  an  ideal  organization.  The  chart  of  this  organization, 
readers  of  The  Architectural  Review  will  recall,  appeared  in 
the  March,  1918,  number.  It  is  the  intention  of  these  following 
series  of  articles  to  discuss  the  various  parts  and  functions  of  that 
ideal  office  organization  in  as  simple  and  direct  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, hoping  thereby  not  so  much  to  convey  new  ideas  to  the  pro- 
fession, old  or  young,  but  to  reiterate  ideas  that  no  doubt  have 
always  been  prevalent.  Perhaps  these  articles  might  be  consid- 
ered an  application  of  the  old  principle  of  "line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept."  The  mere  statement  in  terms  and 
phrases  of  some  of  the  notions  herein  expressed  may  serve  to 
arrest  and  crystallize  ideas  and  thoughts  which  may  have  been 
long  left  wandering  in  the  professional  cranium  unassigned  and 
uncorrelated. 

When  the  profession  does  take  time  to  sit  down  and  absorb  the 
text  in  the  current  magazines,  and  thus  gets  away  from  the 
"quick  lunch"  method  of  taking  the  nourishment  provided 
in  each  successive  number,  as  it  appears,  by  glancing  over  the 
plates  and  then  relegating  them  to  the  scrap-book  or  office  files; 
when  it  does  take  this  time  to  read,  it  is  usually  well  and  enter- 
tainingly repaid.  We  recall  sitting  down  to  do  a  conscientious 
"forced  march"  through  a  recent  number  of  one  of  these  mag- 
azines, and  finding  an  article,  by  one  of  the  assistants  in  a  prom- 
inent office  of  the  metropolis,  dealing  with  the  relations  between 
architect  and  client.  In  this  article  so  many  of  the  common  in- 
cidents, situations,  and  controversies  which  we  had  often  expe- 
rienced were  so  clearly  outlined  in  a  lucid  and  altogether  enter- 
taining manner  that  we  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Not  that  alone, 
but  they  were  furthermore  so  analyzed  that  we  were  able  to  draw 
helpful  conclusions  from  our  own  experiences,  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  occurred  to  us.  And  in  the  same  number  I  was 
highly  delighted  with  an  enthusiastic  and  choicely  worded  dis- 
cussion by  a  western  practitioner  of  the  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed 
in  the  study  and  design  of  a  particular  problem,  illustrations  of 
which  were  found  in  the  same  issue.  It  is  quite  likely  that  every 
architect  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  found  time  to  read 
that  article  found  in  it  an  expression  of  feeling  which  he  had  him- 
self enjoyed,  and  a  renewal  of  a  determination  in  future  to  enjoy 
his  own  designing  in  a  similar  fashion. 

In  the  former  articles  of  this  series  there  have  been  pointed 
out  to  us  examples  of  failures  in  the  profession  due  tt)  lack  of  con- 
ception of  t)usiness  system  and  order  —  or  at  least  to  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  it  in  practice.  This  present  series  will  not  set 
up  a  counter-attack  on  the  profession  by  cataloguing  failures  due 
to  the  lack  of  conception  of  design,  or  lack  of  appreciation  of  it 
in  practice.  It  is  Hkely  that  the  list  of  failures  due  to  lack  of 
appreciation  of  design  would  far  exceed  that  due  to  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  business.     We  might  even  quote  a  Bibhcal  passage 


which  would  api)ly  both  to  business  and  to  design, —  "The  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you." 

A  discussion  of  the  function  of  the  designer  in  the  business  of 
architecture  takes  us  pretty  close  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation. Architecture  as  a  fine  art  must  not  be  considered  only 
as  the  development  of  economical  planning;  not  necessarily  as 
the  expression  of  construction;  not  merely  a  gathering  together 
of  forms  founded  on  historic  or  contemporary  precedent;  but 
"as  the  fundamental  art  of  inventing  and  constructing  objects 
that  please  by  their  intrinsic  form  and  color."  It  is  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  designer  that  there  falls  the  task  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  in  the  practice  of  architecture  which  result  from  the 
requirement  that  architectural  objects  must  be  habitable,  prac- 
ticable, and  also  pleasing  to  look  at. 

/ .    The  Qualifications  of  the  A  rchitedural  Designer 

His  natural  ability,  artistic  temperament,— real,  not  imaginary, — 

and  necessary  training 

The  individual  whose  name  might  be  written  into  the  design 
department  of  our  ideal  organization  chart  as  its  head  must  pos- 
sess certain  exact  and  important  qualifications.  Like  blue  rib- 
bon stock,  he  must  be  able  to  point  to  definite  previous  accom- 
plishments, and  not  alone  to  possibilities.  His  possibilities  must 
be  able  to  be  gauged  from  his  past  performances.  The  winner 
of  a  Paradise  Prize,  or  of  a  Spree  de  Pomme,  or  the  successful 
comj)etitor  for  the  selection  of  the  architect  for  the  grand  en- 
trance to  the  Elysian  Fields  would  qualify  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  he  who  could  point  to  successful  structures  which  are  the 
product  of  his  fancies  would  more  easily  and  certainly  qualify. 

It  will  readily  be  agreed  that  a  good  proportion  of  a  designer's 
ability  should  be  natural.  Fertility  of  imagination,  freedom 
from  prejudice  by  existing  forms  or  ideas,  may  be  developed  in 
most  men;  but  the  greater  fertility  exists  in  those  naturally  so 
inclined.  This  fertility  of  imagination  must  be  accompanied  by 
facility  of  expression,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  delineation  — 
preferably  by  both.  Conceivably  a  good  designer  may  be  a  poor 
draughtsman;  but  if  so  he  must  be  an  adept  at  vocal  expression 
and  an  exceptional  critic.  He  may  be  a  poor  talker,  in  which 
case  he  must  needs  be  a  draughtsman  of  ease  and  exactness. 

As  for  artistic  temperament, —  that  quality  in  a  designer's 
make-up  which  may  tend  to  create  a  gulf  between  him  and  his 
fellows, —  it  can  only  be  considered  real  and  genuine  when  it 
needs  no  excusing  or  explaining.  It  is  like  the  authenticity  of  an 
antique,  or  the  genuine  quality  of  an  oriental  rug:  it  speaks  for 
itself.  Artistic  temperament  which  has  to  be  nursed  along  and 
brought  out  for  exhibition  on  occasions  is  exotic.  Too  often  it  is 
made  to  play  the  role  of  charity  in  covering  a  multitude  of  sins  — 
sins  of  carelessness  in  delineation,  sourness  of  disposition,  and  lax- 
ity of  morals.  Real  artistic  temperament  is  a  refined  apprecia- 
tion for  the  lovely  and  the  beautiful  in  all  things,  and  is  as  subtle 
an  attribute  as  the  hospitably  aristocratic  air  of  the  true  southern 
gentleman. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  maxim  "Poets  are  born, 
not  made"  is  ecjually  true  of  designers.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  establish  by  actual  vote  of  designers  themselves  whether  nat- 
ural ability,  or  environment  and  development,  were  responsible 
for  the  success  of  designers'  work.  The  difficulty  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  lie  in  the  method  of  detennining  who  should  qualify 
for  such  suffrage!  If  designing  could  be  classified  as  an  e.xact 
science,  then  it  might  be  said  without  qualification  that  designers 
can  be  made;  but  so  far  as  rules  or  theories  of  design,  com- 
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position,  color,  etc.,  can  be  laid  down  to  facilitate  material  ex- 
pression of  conceptions  of  the  imagination,  training  is  of  inesti- 
mable value. 

Training  and  Experience 

Experience,  of  course,  is  the  best  teacher.  The  question  of 
scholastic  training  brings  up  the  large  and  interesting  problems 
involved  in  the  study  of  the  proper  arrangement  of  school  curric- 
ula.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  for  broadness  of  vision,  a 
graduate  of  any  of  the  recognized  schools  of  design  has  a  decided 
advantage  in  the  field.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American 
Society  of  Beaux- Arts  Architects  has  so  increased  the  scope  of  its 
acti\nties  that  it  is  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  the  work  of  the  luiiversities.  Scholastic  train- 
ing is  only  successful  in  so  far  as  it  trains  in  study  and  in  method 
of  attack;  in  that  it  is  general  and  not  entirely  specific. 

But  this  article  is  not  intended  to  be  a  discussion  of  school  cur- 
ricula. The  Education  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
.\rchitects  and  the  Association  of  the  Collegiate  Schools  of  Archi- 
tecture are  doing  much  to  standardize  school  training  with  a  view 
to  getting  the  best  results  in  practice.  It  should  be  said,  however. 
that  we  are  personally  convinced  that  subjects  should  be  dwelt 
upon  which  are  not  likely  to  come  under  the  direct  attention  of  a 
graduate  upx)n  his  entering  an  office.  The  executive  head  of  one 
of  the  large  eastern  schools  has  said  that  he  considered  it  unusual 
if  any  of  his  students  made  themselves  felt  in  the  profession  within 
five  years  of  their  graduation,  but  that  he  looked  for  his  best  men 
to  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the  average  from  that  time  on. 
The  Importance  of  Travel 

The  education  afforded  by  travel  is  broadening  in  any  profes- 
sion; but  to  the  designer  in  architecture  it  is  almost  absolutely 
essential.  Design  in  architecture  is  so  dependent  upon  the  intel- 
ligent study  of  precedent  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  historic 
monimienls  and  examples  is  indispensable.  Relative  scale,  locale, 
and  color  cannot  be  appreciated  from  the  study  of  photographs 
alone.  Foreign  travel,  to  be  truly  beneficial,  should  be  under- 
taken only  after  studied  preparation,  and  should  be  entered  into 
with  the  idea  of  hard  work  and  zeal  if  one  is  to  bring  home  with 
him  anything  to  show  for  it  except  photographs,  laces,  and 
Roman  pearls. 

We  have  discussed  the  qualifications  of  the  designer  at  some 
length,  taking  for  granted  that  a  good  designer  is  essential  to  an 
ideally  successful  organization.  We  have  tried  to  show  that  he 
should  have  natural  ability;  that  he  should  be  artistically  sym- 
pathetic; that  he  should  be  a  facile  draughtsman;  an  artist,  and 
somewhat  of  an  art  critic;  that  his  education  should  be  broad  and 
general  as  well  as  specific;  and  finally,  that  his  vision  should 
be  enlarged  by  foreign  travel. 

2.  The  Designer's  Position  in  the  Office  Organization 

Its  necessary  permanence,  and  responsibility  for  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  work  of  the  office 

A  designer  as  a  permanent  unit  in  an  organization  we  consider 
essential  beyond  argument.  Whether  or  not  this  function  is  per- 
formed by  Uie  head  of  the  firm,  it  should  be  definitely  taken  care 
of  in  the  organization  chart.  In  the  hypothetical  organization  as 
indicated  by  Mr.  Higgins  in  his  articles,  it  is  even  presumed  that 
the  position  be  as  personally  permanent  as  possible.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  considered  more  businesslike,  and  even  good  business 
economy,  to  keep  the  same  designer  in  the  organization  contin- 
uously. This  principle  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  periodic 
calling  in  of  a  designer  of  established  reputation  for  each  partic- 
ular problem  or  set  of  problems  which  comes  up  for  the  organi- 
zation's consideration.  It  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  statement  that  those  ofiices  which  do  not  employ  a  de- 
signer continuously  are  thereby  prompted  by  the  possibility  of 
economy.  If  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  variety  of  design,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  will  rather  create  too  much  variety,  and  not 
enough  unity  of  character,  in  the  aggregate  over  a  period  of  time. 
Capable  designers  can  maintain  sufficient  variety  in  their  work  to 
avoid  monotony,  and  still  continue  a  unity  of  character.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  designer  must  be  a  master  of  all  styles.  The 
variety  which  the  organization  of  an  office  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Piatt,  for  instance,  is  able  to  obtain  in  its  work  is  quite 
pleasing;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  Italian  villa 


and  the  Colonial  styles  constitute  its  entire  repertoire.  The  variety 
found  in  the  work  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White  and  of  York  &  Saw- 
yer is  sufiicient  to  avoid  monotony;  but  it  may  be  said  that  thev 
work  only  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  in  Classic  styles;  and 
whileMr.  Swartwout's  efforts  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
Classic,  and  his  style  is  easily  distinguished,  it  surely  is  not  mo- 
notonous. So,  also,  the  almost  uniformly  Gothic  character  of  the 
work  of  Cram  &  Ferguson  and  Day  &  Klauder  is  not  monotonous. 
We  could  continue  down  the  list  —  or  up,  if  you  please  —  and  we 
could  point  out  organizations  of  large  practice  whose  buildings 
have  as  distinguishing  features  as  those  of  Peruzzi,  LeMercier,  or 
Wren.  It  is  also  easy  to  enumerate  organizations  of  large  practice, 
whose  buildings  cannot  be  catalogued  as  having  established  any 
uniformity   of  general   character. 

Having  tried  to  show  that  a  capable  and  experienced  designer 
is  a  permanent  asset  to  an  organization,  and  assuming  that  we 
have  won  the  argument,—  if  any  existed,—  we  can  next  proceed 
to  the  discussion  of  his  place  in  the  organization.  We  can  discuss 
the  facilities  which  must  be  accorded  him,  the  responsibilities 
which  he  must  assume,  and  the  duties  he  must  perform. 

Insulation  from  Annoyance  necessary  to  provide  opportunity 

for  Study 

Primarily,  the  designer  must  be  free  from  the  consideration  of 
vexing  structural  problems.  In  the  last  analysis  the  designer  is 
responsible  for  the  exercise  of  that  function  of  architecture  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  ranked  as  a  fine  art, —  that  of  making  its 
creations  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  look  at.  The  ideal  designer 
is  capable  of  adequately  solving  structural  problems,  if  time  per- 
mitted and  circumstances  demanded.  The  potential  knowledge 
of  construction  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  designer  from  creating 
conditions  impossible  or  extremely  difficult  of  solution.  But  the 
point  to  be  made  here  is  that  continuity  of  thought  and  quietude 
of  study  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  thoroughness  in  de- 
sign, and  of  unity  of  style  and  expression.  Problems  of  scale  and 
proportion  are  too  easily  interfered  with  by  the  breaking  in  of 
loads,  shears,  waterproofing,  and  the  slide  rule.  When  a  design 
problem  is  in  the  process  of  solution,  there  is  no  time  for  the  de- 
signer's mind  to  strike  for  an  eight-hour  schedule.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  an  eight-hour  day,  a  nine-hour  day,  or  a  ten- 
hour  day  for  the  brain.     It  must  have  a  twenty-four  hour  day. 

So,  whether  or  not  the  designer  can  solve  his  structural  prob- 
lems, he  should  not  be  required  to  do  so,  and  he  should  be  ac- 
corded quiet  for  his  study.  Practically,  it  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  have  the  designer  in  a  room  where  he  can  be  compar- 
atively alone,  a  room  in  which  there  may  be  two  or  three  working 
more  or  less  continuously,  but  who  can  give  way  when  special 
study  is  required,  or  special  renderings  are  in  progress  requiring 
plenty  of  free  room.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  com- 
petitions, which  phase  of  work  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later. 
This  partial  seclusion  avoids  promiscuous  and  uninvited  inspec- 
tion, comment,  and  criticism  by  the  general  office  force.  In  a 
large  oflace  this  is  necessary  for  discipline;  in  a  small  office  this 
expedient  is  not  so  important. 

The  Designer's  position  in  near  relation  to  both  Architect  and 
Superintendent 

From  the  nature  of  things  the  designer  must  be  near  the  head 
of  the  firm,  or,  let  us  say,  the  senior  partner,  if  the  latter  is  the 
business  getter  of  the  organization.  This  proximity  need  not  be 
in  the  geographical  sense  exactly,  but  certainly  mentally  and  on 
the  organization  chart.  To  all  outward  appearances  the  archi- 
tect himself,  or  the  firm,  is  responsible  for  all  phases  of  their  work. 
But  in  the  organization  the  firm's  responsibility  ceases  when  au- 
thority is  delegated  to  the  proper  subordinates.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  reputation  of  the  firm  is  gauged  more  by  design  than  by  any- 
thing else,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  work  of  the  designer 
would  be  closest  to  the  firm's  attention.  This  is,  of  course,  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  firm  or  the  head  of  the  organization 
is  sympathetic  to  design.  But  even  supposing  he  were  not,—  as 
is  unhappily  true  in  some  cases,—  but  were  a  shrewd  enough  busi- 
ness man  to  recognize  the  money  value  of  the  designer  in  the 
organization,  this  nearness  should  be  preserved  in  order  that  prob- 
lems as  they  are  presented  may  be  subjected  to  sufficient  and 
proper  analysis  and  solution  before  they  go  into  the  hands  of 
those  farther  down  on  the  organization  chart. 
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A  Brief  Record  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Fifty-First  Convention 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 


THE  sessions  of  the  51st  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  held  in  Philadelphia  April  24,  25,  and 
26  last,  developed  into  a  war-time  convention  of  unusual  in- 
terest. The  meetings  had  been  preceded  by  a  communication  to 
chapters  suggesting,  through  mutual  agreement,  this  year  to  forego 
the  larger  formal  sessions  which  usually  perpetuate  the  machinery 
of  the  organization.  It  was  the  implied,  if  not  the  exact,  under- 
standing that  such  a  "  skeleton  "  convention  as  was  proposed  would 
meet  merely  to  go  through  the  form  of  balloting  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  officers  for  another  year,  or  through  the  duration  of  the 
war;  that  no  business  of  any  importance  would  be  taken  up;  and 
that  its  principal  purpose  would  be  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  the  routine 
perpetuation  of  the  Institute  to  war  conditions,  during  such  time 
as  they  might  continue.  With  this  understanding  the  chapters 
agreed  to  send  only  one  quarter  of  their  usual  delegates, —  each 
chapter  having  at  least  one  representative, —  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Dayton,  Texas,  Louisville,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
chapters,  all  were  represented  at  this  convention. 

It  became  evident  almost  immediately,  however,  that  the  con- 
vention was  in  every  degree  representative,  and  capable  of  taking 
such  action  as  any  regular  convention  might  have  taken  on  anv 
of  the  questions  to  come  before  it.  It  had  all  the  atmosphere  of 
the  usual  convention,  somewhat  intensified  and  made  more  busi- 
nesslike by  the  smaller  number  present, —  which  actually  only 
seemed  to  help  to  further  business, —  despite,  or  perhaps  because 
of,  the  fact  that  the  business  was  less  cut  and  dried  than  usual. 

The  routine  business  accomplished  is  perhaps  of  less  interest  to 
those  unable  to  be  present  than  the  definite  actions  taken  on  mat- 
ters of  policy  or  principle  in  the  course  of  the  sessions.  It  is  per- 
haps most  important  of  all  to  record  the  convention's  decision  as 
to  continuing  its  officers.  This  policy  actually  came  up  for  set- 
tlement early  in  the  sessions,  as  certain  modifications  in  the  Con- 
stitution were  necessary  to  reelect  one  or  two  officers  who  had  al- 
ready served  their  full  term;  and  the  convention,  after  full  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  placed  before  it,  finally 
failed  to  make  such  necessary  alterations. 

To  make  this  action  clear,  it  should  be  said  that  while  those 
present  appreciated  the  original  "gentlemen's  agreement"  under 
which  the  convention  was  held,  it  had,  from  the  very  first,  been 
more  or  less  nullified  because,  after  receiving  the  approval  of  the 
chapters,  various  communications  were  sent  to  members  announc- 
ing items  of  considerable  importance  to  come  before  the  convention 
—  one  or  two  concerning  drastic  changes  in  policy  that  would 
warrant  the  most  representative  consideration  from  all  members. 

Certain  delegates  had  come  fully  instructed  by  their  chapters 
on  these  questions;  others  felt  they  had  sufficient  authority  to  rep- 
resent their  local  chapters;  and,  after  full  consideration,  the  pro- 
posal to  depart  from  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  failed  of  pas- 
sage, solely  because  the  arguments  advanced  failed  to  be  convinc- 
ing. Indeed,  more  often  than  not  they  proved  that  whatever 
position  the  Institute  or  its  representatives  held  at  Washington 
was  as  much  because  of  the  organization  itself  as  because  of  the 
personnel  of  its  representatives.  Added  to  this,  the  president's 
opening  address  had  taken  rather  the  form  of  an  apology  for  fail- 
ure to  obtain  for  the  architect  the  official  position  the  profession 
felt  he  should  occupy  in  war  work,  and  practically  suggested  that 
the  way  to  obtain  a  government  position  was  to  ignore  their  re- 
lation to  the  profession  of  architecture,  and  to  the  Institute,  and 
apply  for  service  as  an  engineer  instead  of  as  an  architect! 

The  other  discussion  of  most  general  interest  was  on  the  related 
subjects  of  advertising  and  signing  of  buildings  during  construc- 
tion. The  statement  in  the  Canon  of  Ethics  that  "it  is  unpro- 
fessional to  advertise"  was  finally  repealed;  and  this  somewhat 
abbreviated  step  toward  improving  the  morale  of  the  profession 
was  undoubtedly  desirable  —  as  it  has  rather  long  been  obvious 


how  badly  the  profession  needs  this  sort  of  tonic.  Still  other  re- 
strictions now  existing  "on  the  books"  that  force  individuals  into 
direct  defiance,  or  connivance, —  with  mental  reservations,^ 
when  conducting  their  practice  to  square  with  normal  business 
methods  should  be  modified!  It  gives  some  hope  that  later  con- 
ventions will  further  square  precept  with  practice,  and  remove 
other  restrictions  now  preventing  membership  in  the  Institute 
from  more  broadly  representing  the  whole  profession. 

The  signing  of  buildings  during  construction  aroused  enough 
discussion  to  show  the  need  of  placing  the  question  more  com- 
pletely before  a  coming  convention.  Though  failing  clearly  to 
visuaHze  the  situation,  this  convention  passed  a  resolution  that 
"placing  the  architect's  name  on  buildings  during  construction, 
and  the  signature  of  building  after  construction,  in  a  dignified 
manner,  had  the  approval  of  the  Institute." 

The  usual  brain-storm  that  year  after  year  invariably  passes 
across  the  sessions  this  time  made  its  apj>earance  when  the  con- 
vention confirmed  the  loosely  worded  and  ineffective  statement 
formulated  by  the  Directors  to  condemn  book  or  pamphlet  publi- 
cation of  architectural  material  supported  by  advertisements  — 
which  matter  we  will  later  discuss  more  fully  than  is  possible  in 
this  condensed  summary.  Another  change  worthy  of  similar  later 
discussion  was  that  taken  to  prevent  the  architect  "engaging  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  decorative  trades." 

Finally,  there  was  the  registration  law  —  another  subject  on 
which  the  Institute  is  being  forced  toward  a  definite  policy,  de- 
spite its  having  avoided  this  responsibility  for  the  last  several 
years  —  and  the  ever-present  discussions  of  educational  problems, 
which  seem  to  get  very  little  forward  each  successive  year !  Four- 
teen States  now  having  passed  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
architecture,  it  was  proposed  that  a  "standard  law  of  registra- 
tion"—  not  "licensing"! —  might  be  devised,  to  maintain  a  uni- 
form grade  of  professional  competency. 

Proposed  changes  in  the  Competition  Code  and  the  Schedule  of 
Charges  were  referred  to  the  5  2d  Convention.  The  Board  was 
also  authorized  to  publish  a  "  Handbook  of  Professional  Practice." 

Although  unanimous  action  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  di- 
rected the  dues  be  kept  unchanged,  it  later  developed  there  was 
little  hope  of  increasing  membership  in  the  Institute  until  a  means 
of  lowering  the  dues,  or  increasing  the  service  rendered  the  mem- 
bers, was  devised.  Under  the  loss  of  membership  to  be  expected 
in  war  time,  this  seemed  to  vitally  affect  the  organization,  but  is 
undoubtedly  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  matters  of  most  general  interest  otherwise  discussed  were 
in  relation  to  housing  —  although  Httle  definite  information  was 
furnished  —  and  architects'  service  during  the  war,  especially 
the  recompense  for  war  service  on  special  architectural  problems. 
Both  these  matters  are  so  important  and  complicated  that  we 
desire  to  reserve  them  also  for  later  editorial  consideration. 

The  convention  adjourned  without  taking  the  action  provided 
for  in  the  original  understanding  with  the  chapters, —  legalizing 
continuing  the  organization  by  similar  "condensed  conventions" 
during  succeeding  war  years;  so  one  more  such  "extra  legal"  ses- 
sion as  was  arranged  this  year  will  have  to  be  held. 

The  principal  addresses  were  by  Mr.  Mcdary,  Mr.  Sturgis,  Mr. 
Elmer  C.  Jensen.  Mr.  E.  J.  Russell,  and  Mr.  Ackerman;  and  at 
the  informal  supper  at  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club.  Friday 
night,  by  Mr.  Albert  Kahn,  Colonel  Starrett,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams.  The  Philadelphia  chapter  entertained  the  delegates 
most  acceptably  in  different  clubs  and  houses  on  Wednesday; 
they  were  shown  the  restorations  in  progress  at  the  Indejjendence 
Hall  group  and  taken  to  see  Mr.  Widener's  gallery  on  Friday; 
and  were  guests  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding 
Company  at  Hog  Island  on  Saturday.  Another  unusual  feature 
was  the  exhibition  of  the  personal  work  of  Mr.  Wilson  E>Te,  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Art  Club. 
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Government  War  Housing 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished  Thus  Far  —  Down  to  May  the  First 


A  Brief  Statement  of  t)ie  Facts 

WE  have  been  on  the  verge  of  war  since  August,  1914  — 
and  didjnot  know  it! 
We  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917. 

We  began  to  talk  about  Housing  in  September,  191 7. 

The  first  appropriation  to  be  expended  on  Housing,  of  fifty 
millions  of  doUars,  was  finally  made  available  for  use  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  on  the  last  of  Februarj-,  1918. 

As  far  as  can  be  definitely  ascertained,  just  previous  to  May  the 
first,  e\-en  the  architects  had  not  been  selected  and  the  prelimi- 
nar>-  planning  of  the  houses  had  not  been  begun  on  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  this  first  appropriation! 

Of  the  sixteen  or  more  most  important  projects  originally  pro- 
posed for  the  housing  of  ship-yard  workers,  up  to  that  time  onh- 
the  following  had  been  definitely  accepted  or  practically  agreed 
upon:  Hog  Island,  Pa. ; Newport  News, Va.;  Camden,  N.  J.;  Ches- 
ter. Pa. ;  Bristol.  Pa.;  Sparrows  Point,  Md.;  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
(The  latter  only  within  the  preceding  week  or  ten  days !) 

Plans  for  certain  of  these  houses  were  ready  for  letting  of  con- 
tract, in  the  case  of  Newport  News,  as  early  as  January  last; 
in  the  case  of  Hog  Island,  in  Februarj'.    Beyond  this  point,  how- 
ever, progress  seems  to  have  been  difficult  or  impossible. 
What  Caused  the  Delays 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  no  one  in  authority  on  the  Shipping 
Board  seemed  willing  to  accept  the  final  responsibility  for  taking 
such  action  as  would  allow  work  of  construction  to  be  actu- 
ally started;  besides,  constant  alterations  in  the  standards 
adopted  for  the  house  plans  and  arrangement  —  such  purely 
theoretical  and  arbitrar>'  determinations,  for  instance,  as  of  stand- 
ardizing such  unimportant  details  as  making  treads,  risers,  and 
story  heights  exactly  so  much  (the  latter  figure  —  by  the  way  — 
being  determined  upon  without  any  regard  to  the  customary  and 
available  stud  lengUis!);  whereas,  by  conforming  these  details  of 
the  plans  to  proper  dimensions,  and  varying  the  stories  a  few 
unimportant  inches  in  height  one  way  or  the  other,  a  considerable 
economy  was  to  be  effected,  besides  saving  considerable  delays 
in  shipment,  cutting,  and  waste  in  the  lumber  employed.  Yet 
the  adoption  of  such  "standards"  —  after  complete  sets  of  plans 
had  been  made  —  meant  large  amounts  of  entirely  unnecessary 
expense  in  re-drafting,  re-figuring,  and  re-estimating  probably 
ever>'  house  in  each  of  the  few  entire  groups  that  were  then,  at 
least,  ready  to  begin! 

Besides  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  final  acceptance  on  these 
plans,  other  troubles  developed,  principally  in  connection  with 
jjeculiar  and  unusual  requirements  introduced  into  the  structural 
contracts  by  the  Government  Legal  Department;  such  require- 
ments being  so  unusual  to  the  contractors  that  in  many  cases  they 
refused  to  accept  them  on  the  basis  of  figures  previously  quoted 
and  preliminary  preparations  already  partially  made. 

More  weeks  passed  in  fruitless  argument;  the  Government,  for 
instance,  wishing  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  supplying  the 
material,  and  having  the  contractors  cover  merely  the  handling 
and  labor  of  its  installation.  Obvious  opportunities  for  delays 
would  here  occur,  including  payment  for  time  lost  while  waiting 
for  undelivered  material;  as  well  as  many  opportunities  for  loss 
in  connection  with  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  material  would 
finally  be  suppUed,  which  required  new  adjustments  of  the 
contracts,  and  tended  to  increase  the  cost  and  delay  the  comple- 
tion of  any  final  contract  arrangement. 

The  Progress  Made  To  Date] 

The  result  has  been  that,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  the  furthest 
ADVANCED  of  any  of  the  Government  war  housing  products  was  that 
at  Newport  News,  and  there  the  progress  made  had  extended  only 
so  far  as  to  begin  the  cutting  of  the  trees  on  the  site,  in  order  to 
■  clear  it  in  preparation  for  starting  building  operations !  In  this 
particular  case  the  land  —  being  supplied  by  the  ship-building 
corporation — was  ready  and  immediately  available,  the  Govern- 


ment only  assuming  to  supply  the  money  to  construct  the  houses! 

The  Hog  Island  project  had  also  been  delayed  so  long  that  Ad- 
rniral  Bowles  —  in  mere  apparent  despair  of  ever  obtaining  any 
living  accommodations,  at  the  rate  at  which  matters  were  then 
progressing  —  seems  finally  to  have  entirely  abandoned  the  orig- 
inal scheme,  and  started  out  to  commandeer  houses  in  South  Phil- 
adelphia, without  apparent  regard  to  the  fact  that,  if  this  process 
would  succeed  in  solving  theGovernment  Housing  problem,  it  only 
did  so  at  the  e.xpense  of  complicating  that  problem  all  the  more 
for  the  larger  community  of  Philadelphia. 

Protests  soon  began  to  arise,  and  it  then  appeared  that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  subterfuge,  and  that  Admiral  Bowles  had  de- 
vised another  method  of  meeting  this  situation  by  arranging  with 
certain  speculative  builders  (with  whom  Philadelphia,  particu- 
larly, festers  and  teems!)  to  develop  sections  of  their  own  land,with 
typical  Philadelphia  houses  — the  Government  guaranteeing, 
financing,  or  taking  over  the  property  on  its  completion!  Any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  speculative 
builders  would  see  at  once  where  the  Government  under 
these  conditions,  would  pay  considerably  more  for  the  houses 
than  they  were  worth  in  the  first  place;  and,  when  obtained,  find 
them  of  a  sort  that  would  rapidly  depreciate  and  require  constant 
repair  in  the  future ! 

Contracts  on  the  Camden  Housing  development  were,  on  this 
same  date,  on  the  way  to  being  settled;  but  progress  had  there  also 
been  arrested  in  much  the  same  manner. 

Revived  Hope  for  the  Future 

The  chief,  and  only,  reason  for  optimism  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture, that  was  also  coming  into  existence  at  that  same  date,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  last,  during  the  previous 
two  weeks,  the  Shipping  Board  had  begun  to  reorganize  its  whole 
department  having  to  do  with  Housing  —  and  was  associating 
with  the  work  men  so  well  known  as  Mr.  R.  D.  Kohn,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  E.  J.  Russell,  Mr.  Morris  Knowles,  Mr.  Frank 
Goodwillie,  and  others,  who,  as  individuals,  perfectly  understanti 
the  problem,  and  can  confidently  be  expected  —  if  they  are  given 
the  opportunity,  and  sufficient  authority! —  to  produce  the  best 
results  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  under  the  legislation  enacted. 

It  is,  as  yet,  however,  too  soon  to  expect  to  see  tangible  results 
of  this  change,  therefore  final  judgment  must  be  still  further  de- 
ferred. 

The  Second  Housing  Appropriation 

Up  to  the  first  day  of  May  the  second  appropriation  of  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  had  not  yet  passed  through  Congress!  The 
bill  still  remains  in  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  state,  giving  its 
principal  emphasis  upon  temporary  housing  and  providing  of 
transportation  facilities,  thus  avoiding  clearly  facing  the  problem; 
while  it  also  devolves,  at  almost  the  last  moment,  that  the  bill  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  appropriation!  It  also  appears  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which,  through  all  the  many  weary  months  that 
it  has  been  in  process  of  being  made  a  law  has  been  building  up  an 
organization  ready  to  further  its  Housing  projects,  as  soon  as 
authority  was  finally  given,  is  now  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
the  legislation,  when  passed,  will  probably  take  this  authority 
out  of  the  hands  of  that  department  and  place  it  directly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  President  instead! 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  meanwhile  also  lately  added  to 
its  organization  such  well-known  architects  as  Mr.  Burt  L.  Fen- 
ner,  Mr.  John  Cross,  Mr.  Max  Dunning,  Mr.  Lionel  Moses;  and 
at  its  head  is  so  well  known  and  practical  a  builder  as  Mr.  Otto 
Eidhtz. 

And  meanwhile,  there  has  accumulated  in  Washington  a  huge 
number  of  applications  for  assistance  in  meeting  the  Housing 
problem,  from  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  business  concerns  employed 
on  Government  work,  who  are  finding  themselves  delayed  by  the 
lack  of  available  labor  —  applications  to  the  extent,  it  is  now  re- 
puted, of  upwards  of  one  thousand  concerns! 
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A  GROUP  OF  CHA1R5  WITH  A  STORY 

1.    SIX  ITALIAN  MODLLS 

TI/IIEN  the  Boston  Public  Library  was  being  built,  Mr.  C.  F.  McA'ini,  in  the  course  of  a  trip  abroad,  made  a  special  effort  to 
yy  discover  a  group  of  chairs  U'hich  could  be  used  as  models  for  some  of  the  new  chairs  he  desired  to  have  made  for  the  building. 
He  found  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ttventy-six  chairs,  which  were  shipped  back  for  consideration  by  the  Library  trustees.  Of  this 
shipment,  thirteen  were  side  and  arm  chairs  of  the  popular  Italian  type,  illustrated  by  these  six  best  examples  selected  from  the 
collection.  Though  apparently  chosen  by  the  architect  as  being  old  chairs,  when  the  collection  later  passed  into  the  possession  of 
A.  II.  Davenport  ^3^'  Co.,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  factory  to  be  gone  over  preparatory  lo  being  put  together  again,  it  was  discovered 
thctl  i!  considerable  proportion  of  the  pieces  —  although  made  of  old  wood — were,  e7>en  at  that  early  time,  of  modern  manufacture! 
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THE  preservation  of  Colonial  architecture  in  America  has 
been  sadly  interfered  with  by  the  business  prosperity  and 
consequent  necessary-  growth  of  certain  sections  in  our  older 
cities.  It  has  unfortunately  happened  in  too  many  cases  that 
present  centers  of  industry  and  manufacturing  occupy  exactly 
those  portions  previously  built  up  as  the  better  residential  section 
during  Colonial  times.  The  result  has  meant  either  the  irre- 
trievable destruction  of  these  old  houses,  or,  occasionally,  the 
marcxining  of  a  noble  old  mansion  in  a  district  where  there  is  now 
too  little  opportunity  of  its  being  seen  or  discovered;  and  when 
discovered  it  is  generally  only  to  find  its  beauty  marred  or  its  dig- 
nity spoiled  by  the  encroachment  of  inappropriate  manufacturing 
structures  on  its  old  gardens,  or  new  mercantile  buildings  tower- 
ing closely  around  it  upon  the  street.  Too  often,  also,  this  change 
in  the  neighborhood  has  meant  the  boarding  up  of  windows  and 
doors  to  prevent  vandalism,  or  otherwise  the  old  dwelling  stands 
ruined  and  desolate,  the  glass  of  its  windows  shattered,  even  the 
muntins  broken  out  —  leaving  its  once  hospitable  interior  at  the 
mercy  of  weather,  boys,  and  tramps,  until  sooner  or  later  the 
building  is  condemned,  and  removed  as  an  eyesore,  blighting  even 
this  commercial  district,  or  is  destroyed  by  what  is  quite  likely  to 
be  mistermed  an  "accidental"  conflagration! 

A  notable  instance  of  such  forgetfulness  and  disregard  is  one  of 
the  old  Carroll  houses  in  Baltimore,  which,  although  owned  by  the 
city,  and  supposed  to  have  been  "  restored,"  stands  forlornly  alone 
in  the  manufacturing  district,  shuttered  and  desolate.  Another 
illustration  occurs  in  the  same  community, —  although  Philadel- 
phia is  more  fortunate  in  the  number  of  historic  and  beautiful  res- 
idences remaining  in  the  appropriate  surroundings  provided  by 
public  parks, —  where  still  another  of  the  many  Carroll  places  has 
been  preserved  by  its  fortunate  location  in  a  park  of  such  ample 
extent  as  to  retain  the  old  terraced  approaches  with  their  grass 
ramps  complete;  and  the  building  —  although  the  two  wings  have 
for  some  time  been  used  as  public  convenience  stations — -is  now 
being  reclaimed  and  refurnis'.ied,  so  that  it  may  become  a  minor 
museum  of  Colonial  taste  and  art  in  furniture  and  furnishings. 

In  the  same  city  a  new  parking  improvement  has  destroyed 
several  blocks  of  houses  along  St.  Paul  Street,  many  of  which, 
while  not  of  the  earliest  or  best  periods,  yet  contained  a  consider- 
able residuum  of  former  beauty  and  dignity,  in  occasional  door- 
ways, mantels,  staircases,  plaster  centerpieces,  or  interior  finish. 
Unheeding  of  our  inabiUty  to  equal  or  surpass  it  in  work  of  to- 
day, much  of  this  now  disregarded  beauty  has  been  swept  irrev- 
ocably away  —  although  the  mayor  may  be  persuaded  to  save 
the  doorway  of  the  Teagle  Wallis  house  for  a  local  museum. 


WHAT  can  then  constructively  be  done  to  preserve  to 
future  generations  the  fast  disappearing  examples  of 
inherently  American  art  of  a  t}-pe  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
can  m()st  ill  afford  to  lose?  The  problem  divides  into  two  parts. 
There  is  first  to  be  considered  the  salving  of  these  old  structures 
on  their  original  sites.  Where  this  can  possibly  be  done  by  mak- 
ing the  surroundings  into  a  park ,  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 
W  here  only  the  house  itself,  on  a  narrow  margin  of  land,  can  be 
saved,  less  artistic  and  educational  value  can  be  expected  to  result 
—unless  the  building  was  itself  originally  a  portion  of  a  block,when 
some  part  of  the  old  character  of  the  whole  may  be  preserved. 

But  in  our  older  cities  it  would  seem  possible  to  found  "Colo- 
nial Museums,"  which  would  provide  architectural  backgrounds 
in  which  coukl  appropriately  be  preserved  the  best  of  the  older 
details  and  finish  otherwise  doomed  to  destruction.  And  such  a 
domestic  museum  should  be  located  in  a  park,  or  other  planted 
land,  to  supply  sufficient  setting  to  retain  for  future  generations 
the  distinctive  flavor  of  our  earlier  life  and  civilization,  under 
which  American  independence  first  grew  and  flourished.  What  so 
effectually  shows  the  sturdy  character  of  the  times  as  a  visit  to 
Mount  Vernon,  or  the  refinements  of  gentle  life  than  Homcwood? 

There  exists  a  tremendous  area  of  the  United  States  where  huge 
masses  of  the  population  may  now  never  have  the  experience  of 
viewing  anci  admiring,  at  first  hand,  even  one  single  example  of  an 
early  Colonial  home !  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  rebuild,  in  such 
(iistant  localities,  some  of  the  many  beautiful  houses  that  are  con- 
stantly being  lost  to  their  original  habitat  —  especially  where,  as 
often  happens,  they  are  not  fully  appreciated;  or  when  equally 
good  or  better  local  examples  may  have  been  already  permanently 
preserved?  This  is  still  possible  from  the  amount  of  Colonial  ar- 
chitectural material  that  yet  remains.  It  presents  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  localities  to  conserve  and  maintain  the  best  early  ex- 
amples of  our  distinctively  regional  American  architectural  forms. 

Think  of  the  effect  —  in  some  western  city  park  —  of  two  or 
three  Colonial  houses, —  the  steep-pitched  wooden  farmhouse  of 
New  England,  its  later  post-Colonial  mansion,  along  with  the 
Southern  Philadelphia  stone  or  Maryland  brick  manor,  each 
characteristic  of  its  locality  and  period.  Beside  such  standards 
would  either  public  or  architect  have  any  excuse  to  further  perpe- 
trate such  debased  or  impure  architectural  forms  as  they  now 
too  often  try  to  pass  for  currency  of  true  Colonial  mintage? 

PRESIDENT  MAURAN'S  opening  address  at  this  year's 
convention  contained  one  trenchant  paragraph  that  ap- 
peared to  pass  unnoted  and  disregarded  —  but  yet  clearh' 
displayed  the  complete  futility  of  the  means  ordinarily  employed 
by  the  profession  to  affect  or  alter  acts  of  Congress  in  which  the\- 
are  interested  or  concerned.  Although  the  remedy  therein  in- 
dicated has  been  pointed  out  several  times  before, —  and  more 
than  once  in  these  very  columns, —  it  seems  worth  while  once 
more  striving  to  give  it  due  importance  by  reprinting  it  apart  from 
its  spoken  context.  This  paragraph  stated  that  the  way  to 
change  the  outlook  of  Congress  on  problems  affecting  the  archi- 
tectural profession  is  not  by  means  of  the  recognized  architectural 
organization,  the  Institute,  appearing  before  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, or  any  committee  of  the  same;  but  by  individual  architects. 
in  their  home  or  voting  town,  becoming  acquainted  with  and 
properly  informing  their  senators  and  representatives  in  regard 
to  the  standards  and  customs  of  their  profession,  and  its  relations 
to  public  art  and  architecture.  Every  member  of  Congress  is  just 
as  peculiarly  open  to  approach  anci  conviction  through  this  in- 
dividual and  legitimate  method  as  he  is  obviously  more  fully 
entrenched  and,  protected  from  attack  when  sitting  as  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body  in  Washington! 

While  this  staterhent  is  true,  yet  something  more  than  individ- 
ual initiative  is  required  before  any  such  method  can  be  success- 
fully employed.  Some  body  — such  as  the  Institute  itself  — 
must  provide  the  lacking  organization  and  initiate  the  campaign. 
It  would  nevertheless  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  for  mem- 
bers to  see  and  discuss  with  their  local  representive  in  Congress 
any  particular  legislation  in  question  at  an  appropriate  tirne! 
This  is  the  only  method  that  gives  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
individual  objections  and  meeting  them  in  personal  discussion. 
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TRANSFORMING  a  dead  corner  into 
a  landmark;  the  story  of  Number  737 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 

Architect  H.  H.  Waterman  was  asked 
to  create  a  design  that  would  be  re' 
membered  by  all  who  journeyed  along 
Sheridan  Road. 

The  American  Eagle  motif,  wrought  in 
"Northwestern"  Enamel  Terra  Cotta, 
was  the  result;  and  the  building  has 
brought  handsome  returns  to  owners  and 
tenants  ever  since  it  was  erected  seven 
years  ago. 


is  a  short  form  of 
specification  forarchi- 
lectural  Terra  Cotta 
of  superior   quality. 


The  Northwestern  TERl^A  Cotta  Co. 

Chicago 
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Some  Preliminary  Sketches  and  "Office  Studies" 

by  Edmund  B.  Gilchrist,  Architect 


THE  accompanying  unu- 
sually interesting  group 
of     personal     architec- 
tural   studies    was    gathered 
from    Mr.    Gilchrist's    office 
scrap-book  record  of  his  work. 
A    few    accompanying    plate 
pages  carry  some  other  repro- 
ductions, also  made  from  this 
collection,   which   have  been 
selected  to  show  those  meth- 
ods of  treatment  individual  to  Mr.  Ciil 
Christ's  hand,  and  ^  to  a  certain  extern 
—  trace  the  development  of  this  individ- 
uality in  design. 

Whereas  many  of  the  earlier  sketches 
are,  for  instance,  drawn  in  the  crisp,  sen- 
sitive inked  lines  shown  in  the  reproduc- 
tions on  this  and  the  following  page, 
that  form  of  sketch  design  is  not  to  he 
found  at  all  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  later  work ; 
any  more  than  the  informal  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  architectural  composition.^ 
characteristic  of  this  earlier  style,  which 

does  not  now  appear  in  the  later  pages  unfinished  studies.'in  pencil  and  water-color  tint,  tor  a  House 
of  this  office  record.     Where  originally 


Rcl^ruduLcd  at  tit 


and  Studio  in  Allen's  Lane  for  Miss  Smith  and 
Miss  Cozens.     Made  in  1913 


he  used  clear  color  washes, 
occasionally,  to  help  define 
and  model  a  rough  pencil 
study,  by  suggesting  depth  of 
reveal  and  characteristic  color 
notes,  —  as  in  the  early  sketch 
here  reproduced  for  Miss 
Smith's  house  and  studio, — 
the  drawing  then  always  re- 
mained more  in  the  nature  of 
a  personal  thumb-nail  note, 
hastily  Jotted  down,  while  the  idea  was 
still  fresh  in  mind;  while  in  his  later 
work  he  employs  a  definite  crisp  pencil 
line,  developing  his  studies  more  elab- 
orately, so  that  they  now  contain  prac- 
tically all  the  material  essential  to  the  fi- 
nal completeness  of  his  working  drawings. 
In  this  later  period  he  also  uses  the  color 
tint  more  painstakingly  to  model  the 
building's  composition  and  indicate  its 
color  treatment,  while  the  whole  design  is 
given  a  final  varnishing  or  "fixing"  coat, 
which  preserves  the  color  and  gives  at 
the  same  time  a  golden  patina  to  the 
tracing-paper  on  which  the  original  study 


%/ 


•4,         '    •■-  ,/ 
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Pen  and  ink  study.  House  for  Mr.  Samufel  F.  Houston.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Made  late  In  1912 


Pen  and  ink  study  lor  Mouse  on  a  lot  of  unusual  restrictions 
Made  in  1910 


Copyright,  igiS,  by  The  Architectural  Review  Company 
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Ifl-A-  7-13-lJll 


Rfproduced  at  the  scale  of  sixteen  feet  to  the  inch 

5(ud>  for  Garage  for  Dr.  George  Woodward,  5t.  Martins,  Pa.    Made  in  1 9 1 2 

was  made.  The  scale  of  these  studies  varies  from  one-eighth  to 
one-sLxteenth,  the  latter  being  more  often  utilized  in  later,  and 
larger,  work. 

Beside  these  early  pen  and  ink  sketches,  the  water-color  studies 
at  the  top  of  pages  83  and  85  belong  to  about  the  same  period. 
The  draughtsman  will  also  find  it  instructive  to  compare  those  on 
page  83  with  the  upper  drawing  on  Plate  LXV,  where  the  same 
building  appears  in  the  form  of  a  more  complete  and  later  study. 

The  three  studies  on  page  85  — originally  arranged  on  one  sheet, 
in  Mr.  Gilchrist'scharacteristic  way.  but  here  re-arranj^ed  for  space 

c  o  n  - 


in- 


RfpT'idtued  at  the  uttU  of  thitty-tsto  feet  to  the  tnch 

Preitminary  study  in  perKJl,  on  onion  pa|>er,  with  crayon  tint  and 
fixatif.  for  Residence  at  Worton  Manor,  Md.     Made  in  1913 


d  e  n- 
sation 
— pos- 
s  e  s  s 
t  h  e 
very 
same 
formal  and 
pi  c  t u  r - 
esq  ue  char- 
acteristics, 
also  true  of 
the  two 
sketches 
on  Plates 
LXVIIand 
LXVIII, 
the  latter 
being  the 
study  for 
Dr.  Wood- 
ward's 
house,  of 
which  the 
detail  pho- 
tograph on 
page  87 
shows  a 
completed 
gable.  The 
lower  por- 
tions of 
the  Plates 
LXV    and 


Study 


Reproduced  at  the  scale  of  sixfeen  feet  to  the  inch 
for  Garage  for  Dr.  George  Woodward.  5t.  Martins,  Pa.    Made  in  1912 


J 


.<r  ■A"^,jia!,v*:-j»s.      W 


iijiOMa  fi-QOK  H-AM 

Reproduced  at  thr  scale  of  Ihtrty-lwo  feet  to  the  inch 
Preliminary  study  in  pencil,  on  onion  paper,  with  crayon  tint  and 
fixatif,  for  Residence  at  Worton  Manor,  Md.     Made  in  1913 
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LXVI  are  designed  in  another  mood.  Both  are  English  in  der- 
ivation, the  first  being  influenced  by  the  stone  Cotswold  dis- 
trict; and  the  second,  in  its  general  composition,  by  the  later 
Georgian  work  in  Eng- 
land, although  the  sug- 
gested detail  is  distinctly  Ital- 
ian in  character.  This  latter 
quality  appears  still  more  con- 
sistently in  the  Harrington 
house  at  Germantown  (page 
86),  while  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing plans  is  found  the 
same  li.xity  and  sense  of  com- 
pression that  recall  the  plans 
in  the  old  "Builders'  Hand 
Books,"  such  as  Gibbs  and 
Chambers  —  perhaps  ex- 
plained by  the  continued 
use  of  the  cube  and  double 
cube  as  the  skeleton  basis  al  - 
ways  back  of  plan  arrange- 
ment and  composition. 

House  designs  of  a  late 
French  Renaissance  char- 
acter appear  on  the  lower 
part  of  Plate  LXVH  and 
pages  85  and  87,  represent- 
ing the  latest  —  in  point 
of  execution  - —  of  the 
sketches  selected  for  pub- 
lication. As  in  the  Lucas 
house,  on  page  86,  their 
derivation  from  this  style 
explains  their  unusual  and 
peculiarly  distinctive  char- 
acter. The  plan  of  the 
latter  house  is  also  worthy 
of  particular  study. 

During  this  same  time 
Mr.  Gilchrist's  architec- 
tural mannerhasdeveloped, 
quite  as  rapidly,  as  the  na- 
ture of  his  renderings,  from 
the  earlier  informal  plans, 
characteristically  English 
in  their  general  conception 
and  exterior  treatment,  to 
the     firm,     graceful,     and 


Studies  in  pen  and  inlc  and  water-color  tint,  for  a  Lodge  al  Krisheim,  St.  Martins,  Pa., 

for  Dr.  r7eorge  Woodward.     Made  in  Fel>ruar\ ,  !9!'4 


ire-Ay  balanced  classic  forms  of  his  later  drawings.  So  one  can 
sec  how  the  trend  of  this  gradual  development  of  his  design  has 
carried  him  on,  as  definitely,  through  the  refined  and  chastely 

contained  elements  of  Italian 
motives  to  the  equally  simple 
and  exacting  characteristics 
of  the  work  of  the  later  French 
Renaissance. 

These  preliminary  studies 
always  evidence  Mr.  Gil- 
christ's personal  feeling  for 
completeness  in  delineation, 
by  including  not  only  the  plan 
of  the  building  itself,  but 
quite  often  the  design  and 
even  the  most  definite  con- 
tours for  determining  the 
entire  landscajw;  develop- 
ment around  the  house, 
with  the  evident  wise  in- 
tention of  firmly  correlating 
all  the  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem by  placing  them  before 
him  at  this  small  and  com- 
])rehensive  scale,  clearly 
and  definitely,  at  the  very 
lime  of  their  original  in- 
ception. 

Probably  it  is  to  this 
exact  method  of  visual- 
izing the  entire  problem  at 
one  and  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Gilchrist's  work 
iwes  its  sense  of  complete- 
ness. The  arrangement  of 
plan  seems  always  to  await 
I  lie  determination  of  the 
\arious  elements  of  use, 
outlook,  and  orientation; 
md  then  proceeds  simply 
10  its  logically  direct  con- 
i  lusion.  While  combining 
all  the  requisites  of  preci- 
sion and  dignity  of  archi- 
tectural design,  these  de- 
>igns  also  always  possess  a 
definiteness  of  quality  that 
■\vc  .Trc  otherwise  sd  (^ftcn 


-Sludy    for  a  Three-Family  House,  one  of  a  >iroup  on  the  Lstdtc  of  Arthur  \\'.  Perkins.  Hartford,  Conn.     .'^lade  lalo  in  1916 
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inclined  to  associate  with  the  "engineering"  rather  than  the  "archi- 
tectural" t>-pe  of  mind. 

At  any  rate  one  certainly  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  such  well- 
considered  studies  must  make  a  quite  definite  appeal  to  the  client,  that 
should  thoroughly  convince  him  of  his  designer's  complete  conception 
of  the  problem,  and  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  solution  at  which  he 
has  arrived;  and  at  the  same  time,  this  simple  and  truthful  quality  of 
rendering  studies  would  be  likely  to  influence  the  client  to  accept  them 
as  a  considerable  promise  of  the  final  appearance  of  his  completed  build- 
ing. In  that  event  these  studies  should  most  certainly  be  of  unusual 
>-aIue  to  those  draughtsmen  and  architects  who  are.  in  their  own  practice, 
concerned  with  exactly  similar  pVoblems,  and  are  therefore  most  int^ 
ested  in  seeing  how  others  have  confronted  and  founc^  jlul5on&"for  them. " 

For  the  assistance  of  those  same  draughtsmen  and  designer^,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  methods  Mr.  Ciilchrist  employs  as  the  basis  of  his  particular 
technic  are  ver>-  simple.     His  sketches  are  mostly  drawn  in  pencil  on  a 
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CS Study  in  pencil  and  crayon  tint  for  House  for  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  I.ucas, 
on  thin  paper,  varnished.      1917 


U 

U 


5(udy  in  pencil  and  crayon  tint  for  Houv  lor    -ir.  -i.  n.  iiHrringtori, 
Germantown,  Pa.     1917 


~<2:X 


J\t  I'ruduifii  tit  .■>(«»■  iij  i)rininai,  made  at  unf-i.ixUinlh  . 


Rough  block  study.  House  shown,  in  later  form,  at  bottom  of  page  87 
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thin  tracing  (often  an  onion) 
paper.  To  secure  the  very 
unusual  quality  of  their 
rather  fine  etched  line,  a 
very  soft  2B  pencil  is  used, 
and  the  point  is  kept  alwa>h 
sharp,  and  applied  precisely, 
yet  lightly,  in  order  to  get 
the  very  black  line  that  pos- 
sesses the  particular  quality 
for  which  Mr.  Gilchrist 
strives.  Mr.  Gilchrist  has 
confessedly  developed  this 
method  from  a  group  of  ex- 
quisite pencil-sketch  studies 
made  prior  to  undertaking 
his  final  etched  inscriptions. 
by  the  famous  French  etcher. 
Charles  Meryon,  whose  gar- 
goyles of  Notre  Dame  are  so 
well  known;  and  while  Mr. 
Gilchrist  considers  he  has  only 
barely  touched  the  remoter 
possibilities  of  the  method, 
a  close  study  of  his  original 
drawings  shows  he  has  at  any 
rate  succeeded  far  enough  to 
prove  the  perfect  sympathy 
and  adaptability  of  this  tech- 
nic  to  architectural  needs  and 
purposes. 

In  working  up  these  studies 
—  the  preliminary  ones  espe- 
cially —  it  will  be  found  that 
the  paper  is  likely  to  become 
slightly  tinted  by  the  pencil 
grit;  how- 
ever, this 
grime  can 
be  kept 
fairly  even 
in  tone, 
and  it  then 
permits  of 
cleaning 
down  the 
high-lights 
in  the  com- 
position to 
the  lighter 
tone  of  the 


Detail  of  Soutli  Terrdce,  I  louse  for  Dr.  George  Woodward,  5t.  Marlins,  Pa. 


-fett-\.i 


Reproduced  at  tinf-halj  ortginai  size  oj  drawing,  or  to  one-thirty-second  inch  scale 

Plans  for  complete  group  of  Houses  for  Dr.  Woodward 


paper  surface,  when  a  final 
coating  of  shellac  fixatif 
seems  to  accentuate  the  con- 
trast between  these  high- 
lights and  the  darker  tones. 
To  obtain  the  Ijcst  results, 
however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  "fuss"  over  the  draw- 
ing. It  must  be  done  quickly 
and  correctly.  If  one  line 
can  be  made  to  tell  the  story, 
it  is  always  far  better  to 
employ  one  than  to  endeavor 
to  use  two. 

For  colors  Mr.  Gilchrist 
restricts  himself  to  a  few  pen- 
cil crayons,  which  must  also 
be  applied  evenly  and  lightly; 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  and  proper  value, 
one  has  sometimes  to  be  ap- 
plied over  another,  and  the 
two  mixed  with  the  finger  on 
the  paper.  His  chief  pur- 
pose in  the  use  of  color  in  this 
fashion  is  to  study  the  actual 
color-scheme  he  has  in  mind 
for  the  completed  building. 

The  sketches  at  the  bottom 
of  pages  86  and  87,  and  the 
drawings  on  Plates  LXVTII 
and  LXIX,  are  reproduced  at 
the  exact  size  of  the  original 
drawings  (made  in  both  cases 
at  ,V,  inch  scale),  and,  except- 
ing their  loss  of  color  and  the 
exactness 
of  line  inev- 
itable from 
■produc- 
,  ion.  they 
providethe 
'  est  possi- 
Ic  oppor- 
mity  to 
ludy  the 
draughts- 
mansh  ip 
and  tech- 
nic  of  this 
designer. 


"itjfT  jJiwy***  nipt:' 


R,-pr,Hhi,,-d  ,:!  rx:,  . 

Pencil  and  tint  sketch  for  one  Double  House  of  group  for  Dr.  George  Woodward,  5t,  Martins,  Pa.     Made  early  in  1910 
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The  Function  of  the  Designer  in  the  "Business"  of  Architecture 

Part  II 
By  Howard  Dwight  Smith 


J.  Cooperation  with  the  Supen'ising  Architect 
Methods  of  Studying  the  Problems:  (a)  to  determine  the  client's  exact 
requisites,  and  (b)  the  best  possible  practical  and  artistic  solutions 

THE  chart  diagram  in  the  March  issue  shows  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  designer  and  the  supervising  architect,  and 
their  joint  responsibiUty  for  the  conception  and  execution 
of  the  work  of  the  organization.  The  term  supervising  architect 
has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Higgins  in  his  discussion  as  being  most 
appropriate!}-  applied  to  that  unit  of  the  organization  to  whom  are 
delegated  executive  powers  as  general  in  their  nature  as  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  head  of  the  firm  himself.  The  work  of  this  unit 
of  the  organization  is  to  be  discussed  in  subsequent  articles  of  this 
series.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  this  casual  reference  now,  however, 
to  show  that  the  work  of  the  designer  is  as  much  related  to  the 
super\Tsing  architect's  activities  as  it  is  with  the  head  of  the  firm. 
This  is  obvious  when  it  is  realized  that  the  purpose  of  the  super- 
\-ising  architect  in  the  organization,  after  all,  is  to  spread  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  the  architect  himself  over  more  ground 
by  the  principle  of  representation,  each  supervising  architect 
being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  deputy  to  the  firm. 

So  far  as  the  study  of  the  problems  is  concerned,  and  the  actual 
execution  of  the  work,  the  designer  and  the  supervising  archi- 
tect must  work  hand  in  hand.  After  the  general  problem  of  a 
new  commission  has  been  prepared  by  the  architect,  whom  we 
shall  assume  forms  the  first  point  of  contact  with  the  client,  the 
study  of  the  problem  in  detail  must  be  carried  on  by  the  two,  as 
previously  mentioned.  It  must  be  recognized  that  a  very  defi- 
nite and  correct  statement  of  the  requirements  of  the  problem 
involved  goes  a  long  way  on  the  road  toward  a  proper  solution 
of  that  problem.  It  is  advisable,  then,  that  the  supervising 
architect,  and  also,  in  the  preliminary  stages  at  least,  the  designer, 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  client  in  the  discussion  of  the 
actual  requirements  to  be  met.  This  practice  presumes,  of 
course,  absolute  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  architect  in  the  men 
of  his  organization,  as  well  as  absolute  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
men  themselves  to  the  head  of  the  firm.  The  deliberate  side- 
tracking of  the  organization  from  contact  with  the  client,  except 
in  special  cases,  for  reasons  of  tact  or  of  business  diplomacy, 
cannot  be  productive  of  the  best  results  in  the  complete  analysis 
of  the  elements  of  the  problem  by  those  who  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  solution. 

Necessary  Contact  with  the  Client 
If  it  is  essential  that  the  designer  and  the  supervising  archi- 
tect establish  these  points  of  general  and  specific  requirements  by 
direct  contact,  it  is  equally  essential  that  separate  study  of  the 
same  be  made  by  organization  conference  apart  from  the  client. 
This  not  only  gives  perspective  and  lessens  the  possibility  of 
polite  acquiescence  to  passing  whims,  or  even  serious  ideas  of  the 
client,  while  in  his  presence;  but  it  allows  of  discussion  and  "intra- 
mural" criticism,  the  indulgence  of  which  in  the  presence  of  the 
client  would  be  fatal.  That  is  to  say,  for  instance,  if  Mrs.  Chi- 
nese Chippendale  expresses  a  desire  for  an  Italian  hall  in  her  new 
dty  residence,  an  animated  discussion  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  the  designer  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  a  wood  and  a  plaster 
ceiling  would  likely  result  in  the  choice  of  the  proper  motive  and 
material.  But  a  similarly  frank  discussion,  in  Mrs.  Chippen- 
dale's presence,  would  just  as  likely  result  in  her  taking  the  com- 
mission out  of  an  office  where  the  responsible  men  of  the  organ- 
ization seemed  so  undecided  and  ignorant,  in  their  own  minds, 
of  the  sort  of  thing  she  ought  to  have! 

It  may  be  well  here  to  clear  up  what  might  appear  to  be  a  con- 
tradictor>-.  or  at  least  a  complicated,  situation.  It  is  recognized 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  in  conference  with  clients,  the 
one-man  point  of  contact  is  most  satisfactory.    This  is  true  in 


our  general  scheme  of  organization,  and  this  function  is  best  per- 
formed by  the  particular  supervising  architect  in  charge  of  the 
work  —  the  architect  himself  even  deferring  to  his  subordinate 
in  the  matter  of  discussion  of  detail.  But  the  contact  between 
designer  and  client  is  necessary  to  establish  an  acquaintanceship 
and  a  S}inpathetic  point  of  view,  which  is  hardly  humanly  possi- 
ble of  being  obtained  through  any  third  party.* 

4.  The  Preparation  of  Prcliminarv  Sketches 
To  study  the  problem,  interest  the  client,  and  justify  the  chosen 

solution 

After  having  established  the  program,  as  it  were,  for  each  prob- 
lem, the  work  of  the  designer  then  digresses  somewhat  from 
direct  association  with  the  supervising  architect,  and  he  is 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  sketches.  In  a  cold-blooded 
industrial  or  commercial  proposition,  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  work  out  an  organization  chart  with  as  little  contact  be- 
tween units  as  possible.  In  such  an  organization  the  designer 
—  having  conformed  with  the  requirement  of  consulting  with 
the  supervising  architect  in  the  formulation  of  the  program  of 
the  problem  —  could  then  crawl  into  his  little  cubby-hole  and 
prepare  his  sketches,  plans,  and  perspectives,  and  when  they  are 
completed  send  them  to  the  other  proper  authorities  in  the  organ- 
ization by  messenger  and  go  on  with  the  next  problem.  The 
successful  practice  of  architecture,  however,  teaches  that  such  a 
method  as  this  would  not  be  productive  of  the  best  results,  but 
that  full  freedom  of  discussion  is  necessary  to  bring  out  ideas  of 
design  and  methods  of  attack  which  would  not  be  brought  out 
or  developed  otherwise.  It  is  perhaps  the  psychology  of  "  think- 
ing aloud  "  which  is  brought  into  play  in  such  a  case.  This  think- 
ing aloud  need  not  even  be  practised  on  the  personnel  of  the  or- 
ganization. Discussions  with  the  office-boy,  the  janitor,  or  the 
postman  may  be  quite  as  productive  of  good  results.  In  fact,  the 
less  appreciative  the  victim,  the  greater  might  be  the  tendenc}- 
to  crystallization  of  the  designer's  own  thoughts  and  ideas  by 
means  of  such  a  general  conversation. 

Other  Uses  for  Sketch-  Studies 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  preparation  of  sketches  —  next  after 
their  actual  value  in  defining  ideas  for  exact  study  and  final  ap- 
praisal by  the  designer — is  virtually  to  show  proposed  or  possible 
solutions  of  the  problems  as  a  basis  of  discussion  and  presen- 
tation to  clients.  The  preparation  of  sketches  fulfils  another  vcrj- 
distinct  and  useful  purpose.  A  cfient,  or  a  prospective  client,  of 
an  architect  feels,  or  wants  to  feel,  that  his  architect  is  not  only 
his  professional  adviser,  but  also  his  artistic  mentor.  Nothing 
so  excites  admiration  for  one's  artistic  ability  as  an  attractive 
sketch  and  an  interesting  and  "snappy  "  presentation  of  the  plans. 
Nothing  so  inspires  confidence  as  a  carefully  studied  and  executed 
rendering  of  projected  work.j  The  acceptance  and  approval  of 
projected  work  on  the  basis  of  a  set  of  such  drawings  makes  one's 
client  one's  champion  before  the  whole  world. 

It  is  not  for  the  satisfying  of  the  architect's  vanity  that  this 
admiration  and  confidence  are  necessary.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  lead  the  client's  thought  and  to  direct  his  activ- 
ities by  suggestion  along  such  fines  as  will  be  artistically  success- 
ful. The  more  nearly  the  client  accepts  such  suggestions  as  law 
and  gospel,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  artistic  results;  and 
the  greater  the  admiration  of  the  client  for  his  architec  t's  artistic 
ability,  the  more  readily  will  he  accept  these  suggestions  as  his 
sole  guide. 

*  The  author  here  touches  upon  a  problem  in  architectural  i)sychology,  a 
separate,  yet  vital,  matter  to  the  profession.  It  covers  the  client's  inability  to 
understand  or  clearly  state  his  own  problem,  and  indicates  that  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  architect  depends  upon  his  ability  to  deduce  that  problem  from  "be- 
tween the  lines"  of  his  client's  reasoning. — Kd. 

t  Vid.  the  studies  by  Mr.  (Jilchriston  immediately  preceding  pages. — Kd. 
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PRLLIMINARY  5TUDY  FOR  HOU5L  FOR  DR.  GLORGL  WOODWARD.  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PA.        MADL  IN  1912. 
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HOU5L  FOR  CHRISTOPHER  L.  WARD,  ESQ.,  NEAR  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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Made  in  I  908  by  John  Calvin  Stevens 

FIRST   PARISH   CHURCH,    PORTLAND.    ME. 
BUILT  IN   1825 
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Drawing  reprnducfd  at  the  scale  o/  two  feet  to  the  inch 

A  Measured  Elevation  of  the  Governor  Noll  Tomb 


By  Carl  C.  Tallman 


BECAUSE  of  the  family  and 
public  records  which  they 
perpetuate,  the  older  tombs 
of  Bruton  Parish  Church  are  un- 
questionably of  interest  to  the 
historian;  while  from  their  excej)- 
tional  fitness  to  their  surroundings 
and  their  unmistakable  early  Geor- 
gian characteristics,  they  furnish 
valuable  material  to  the  student 
of  architecture. 

Upon  a  motor  pilgrimage  over 
the  pikes  and  lanes,  across  the 
fords,  and  through  the  forests  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  the  writer 
eventually  found  his  way  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, where  headquarters  were  established  for  several 
days.  Part  of  the  stay  there  was  spent  in  tours  to  the  mansions 
of  the  James  River,  while  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  a  lei- 
surely enjoyment  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  old  town. 

Williamsburg  has  not  suffered  materially  from  modern  com- 
merciaUsm,  and  the  ravages  of  tune  have  been  thwarted  by 
restorations;  the  later  generations  of  Williamsburgers  seem 
to  have  appreciated  the  precious  heritages  which  have  come 
down  to  them.  The  town  therefore  allows  one's  imagination 
ample  sway  in  dreams  of  Colonial  days.  Many  of  the  early 
buildings  are  well  known,  particularly  the  Court-House,  the 
buildings  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  various  houses, 
many  of  the  latter  having  been  very  interestingly  pictured  in 
recent  folders  advertising  the  lasting  qualities  of  North  Carolina 
pine.  Bruton  Church  has  been  described  by  Aymar  Embury, 
II,  in  his  book  of  '"Early  American  Churches." 

One  finds  in  the  churchyard  many  small  gravestones  the 
inscriptions  of  which  abound  in  humor,  pathos,  and  quaintness; 
but  to  the  architect  a  study  of  the  larger  memorials  is  of  par- 
ticular interest.     The  well-proportioned  and  dignified  designs. 


View  of  Part  of  Bruton  Church  and  Churchyard.     Bray  Obelisk 
at  left  of  center  tree;  Governor  Nott  Tomb  at  right 


reminiscent  of  contemporaneous 
work  in  England,  the  excellent 
stone-cutting  of  mouldings  and 
bas-relief  work,  contrasting  with 
the  crude  inscriptions,  indicate 
that  the  monuments  must  have 
been  executed  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, shipped  to  the  Colonics,  and 
sold  perhaps  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  obtains  today  in  the 
ready-made  department  of  the 
monument  business.  In  passing, 
one  cannot  but  lament  that  the  taste 
of  those  who  create  the  "latest" 
stock  patterns  today  does  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  standards 
that  maintained  at  the  time  of  this  early  Georgian  work. 

The  Barradall  tomb  is  situated  apart  from  the  graveyard 
proper  in  a  corner  ju.st  inside  the  wall  (built  in  1752)  enclosing 
the  yard  from  the  street.  The  Latin  inscription  fixes  the  date 
of  this  monument  approximately  as  1743.  Somewhat  older 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Colonial  governor  Edward  Nott,  remarkable 
for  its  symbolism,  which  has  been  thus  deciphered:  Uf)on  the 
side  two  cherubs  dropping  a  curtain  to  hide  the  horrors  of  the 
grave,  but  the  death's-head  protrudes.  The  opposite  side  is 
identical.  Upon  the  end,  a  knot  indicating  love;  hangings, 
sorrow;  the  emblem  of  eternity  in  the  circle,  or  serpent  with 
its  tail  in  its  mouth;  the  emblem  of  mortality  in  the  cross-bones 
and  jaw-bones;  the  book  of  deeds;  the  book  of  life;  the  trumpets 
of  the  resurrection;  the  palm-leaf  of  victor>'  and  the  evergreen. 
The  other  end  has.  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  emblem  of 
eternity,  on  the  end  seen  in  the  photograph,  a  winged  hour-glass, 
emblematic  of  fleeting  time,  and  below  the  emblems  of  mortality 
(a  death's-head  and  cross-bones).  The  inscription  (on  the 
top),  carved  in  a  freehand  and  somewhat  crude  manner,  will 
be  noted  as  being  exceptionally  profuse  in  quaint  tribute: 


rnor  Nott  Tomb,  1706 


The  Barradall  Tomb,  1743 
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(Arms) 

Under  this  Marble  Rests  ye  Ashes 
of  His  Excelleno.  Mward  Nolt 
L»te  Governor  of  this  Collony  who 
In  his  Private  character  was  a  good 
Christian  and  in  his  Public  a  good 
Govenior  he  was  A  lover  of  Mankind 
And  Bountiful  to  his  friends  By  ye 
Sanctity  of  his  Morralls  and  ye  Slildness 
Prudence  and  justice  of  his  Administra- 
tkm  he  was  Desr\edly  Esteemed  A 
Public  Blessing  while  he  Lived  &  when 
He  D>-ed  A  Public  Callamity.    he  Departed 
The  Life  the  13d  Day  of  August  1706 

.\ged  40  Years. 
Id  Gratefull  Remembrance  of  who 
se  many  Dutyes  the  Generall  Assembly 
of  this  Collony  ha\-e  Erected  this 
Monxunent. 


A  comparison  of  the  Nott  tomb  and  the  exam- 
ple from  Braintree,  England,  shows  a  remark- 
able similarity  of  mass  design  and  a  subtle  vari- 
ation of  detail.  The  top  slab  of  the  former  is 
of  about  the  same  width,  while  the  length  is 
about  one  foot  greater  than  the  Braintree  tomb; 
the  heights  are  about  equal;  the  s\Tnbolic  bas- 
relief  on  the  sides  is  slightly  different  on  the  two 
tombs,  as  a  comparison  of  the  illustrations  will 
show;  the  end  panels  of  the  English  tomb  are 
used  for  inscriptions  in  contrast  to  the  bas-re- 
lief work  of  the  Virginia  tomb;  the  variation  of 
mouldings  is  noteworthy. 

The  style  of  the  Xott  tomb  is  echoed  in  other 
monuments  at  Bruton,  these  being  less  elabo- 
rate, the  mouldings  plain,  and  the  bas-reliefs 
omitted. 

The  unusual  design  of  the  Bray  obelisk  is 
thought  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  candle 
extinguisher  of  early  days,  and  the  idea  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  light  of  life  is  extinguished. 
The  feet,  thought  to  be  lion's  claws,  are  suggest- 
ive of  strength.  On  the  north  and  south  sides 
are  armorial  bearings.  The  inscriptions  are  as 
follows: 

(East  side) 

Hie  Depositum 
Quicquid  habuit  Mortale  Elizabctha  Bray 

Una  cum  Marito  dcsidcralissimo. 

Quae  languenti  morbo  consumpta  .\nimam 

Resignasit  22  Die  .Xprilis  .Anno  1734 

Aetatis  32 

.\ec|uanimiter,  fortiter.  Pie. 


General  View  of  Bray  Obelisk, 
1734 


Detail  of  Carving, 

South  Side  of  Base, 

Bray  Obelisk 


(West  side) 

H.S.E. 

David  Bray  Armiger 

Vir 

forma    Inncniii   Morum   Siuivitiite  et   Comitate   Praetor 

Serenissimo  Kefji  Georgio  Secundo 

Conciliis  in  Virginia  constitubus 

Tamen  ante  Munus  Susceplum  florentc  .Vetatc 

Morlc  abreptus 

Elsabctham 

lohanis  Page,  *.Vrminger  lUiam  Natu  primam 

Sihi  Matrimonio  conjunctam  habuit 

Mortuo  .\lTeclus  conjunctissimam. 

el  sine  I'rote  macrcnlcm  rcliquit 

Gctob  5  1 7,5 1  .\ctat  3  2 

Ilia  .\moris  Conjugalii  Exlremum  Pignus 

Hoc  Monunicnlum  posiiit 

(*Error  in  cutting) 

Mr.  A.  B.  Bibb,  in  an  article  entitled  ''Old 
Colonial  Work  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,"  pub- 
lished in  Part  V  of  "The  Georgian  Period,"  says 
of  the  Nott  tomb:  "The  lettering  of  this  inscrip- 
tion is  particularly  good,  and  the  armorial  bear- 
ings carved  above  it  arc  rich  in  scrolled  foliation. 
.  .  .  These  marbles"  (referring  also  to  the  Bar- 
radall  tomb)  "were,  of  course,  brought  over  from 
the  old  country,  the  work  being  of  much  too 
fine  a  quality  to  have  been  executed  in  the  Col- 
onies. .  .  .  The  large  white  marble  monument 
of  the  Bray  family,  close  by,  is  also  imposing. 
The  larger  tombs  are  being  cleaned  and  restored 
in  a  very  satisfactory  and  intelligent  way  under 
the  auspices  of  the  lady  parishioners  of  Bruton. 
Those  of  Nott  and  Bray  have  been  lifted  out  of  the 
ground  into  which  they  had  partially  sunk,  and 
their  carvings  have  been  cleaned  so  as  to  reveal 
the  beauty  of  the  work  without,  however,  losing 
the  inimitable  mellow  tones  with  which  old  time 
has  glorified  them." 

To  any  one  contemplating  a  trip  to  this  re- 
gion the  writer  urges  that  time  enough  be  ap- 
portioned for  a  careful  scrutiny  of  these  tombs. 
The  resultant  feeling  will  not  be  melancholy, 
but  rather  one's  thoughts  will  be  uplifted,  and 
there  will  come  a  wonderment  at  the  degree  of 
refinement  and  culture  which  these  pioneers 
Ijrought  into  the  wilderness. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Rev.  E.  Ruffin 
Jones,  the  present  rector  of  Bruton  Parish,  for 
cooperation  in  gathering  the  material  herewith 
presented. 
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Yorkship 

A  New  War  Town  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  near  Camden,  N.  J. 


By  Ralph  F.  Warner 


OF  the  new  war  towns 
to  be  built,   in   whole 
or  in  part,  with  func 
recently    provided    by    Con- 
gress, that  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
designed    to    serve    employ- 
ees of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  is  one 
of  the  first  on  which  the  actual 
work  of  construction  has  be- 
gun.    The  development  is  be- 
ing  financed   out   of    a   fifty 
million    dollar    appropriation 
made   by    Congress   in    Feb- 
ruary for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  Emer- 
gency     Fleet      Corporation, 
whose    shipbuilding   program 
has   been   seriously   menaced 
by    the    shortage    of    homes. 
Yorkship  Village,  as  it  is  to 
be   named,   will   atTord   some 
relief  for  the  New  York  Ship- 
building    Corporation's    em- 
ployees,   who    now    number 
about     ten     thousand,     with 
several  thousand  more  to  be 
added  during  the  year.     The 
village  will  occupy  a  site  of 
140  acres,  90  of  which  are  now 
being  developed,  lying  south- 
east of  the  main  body  of 
Camden.     The    main    en- 
trance    to     the    shipyards 
lies  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, less  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  center  of  the 
property,    easy    access    to 
which  will  be  had  by  an 
extension  of  the  local  trolley 
system.     A  direct  road  for 
vehicles      and   pedestrians 
will  be  laid  out  from  the 
north  side  of  the  village, 
crossing  Newton  Creek,  the 
north     boundary     of     the 
property,    and    running 
northwesterly  to  Broad- 
way, the  main  thorough- 
fare    to     Camden,     on 
which      the      shipyards 
front. 

The  larger 
part  of  the 
land  to  be  de- 
veloped lies 
10  to  20  feet 
above  high 
tide,  and  is  of 
level  contour 
generally, 
broken  here 
and  there  by 
minor  dips 
and     rises. 


Fiej-T     FLOOR. 
Y-A 


FIRXT  FLOOR. 'second  rLOOR. 


Along  Newton  Creek  are 
many  fine  trees,  which  add 
greatly  to  its  attractive  iu» 
and  afford  a  pleasant  break  in 
the  vista  to  the  north  and 
east.  Where  the  creek  turns 
south  along  the  west  bouml- 
ary  of  the  area  under  develop- 
ment, it  spreads  out  for  scv- 
ieral  hundred  feet  into  broad 
salt  marshes,  which  cut  off 
direct  access  to  the  west,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Delaware. 
On  the  east  is  a  section  of  about 
60  acres,  which  is  being  re- 
served for  a  future  develop- 
ment along  more  open  and  in- 
formal lines,  and  beyond  this 
area  are  the  suburbs  called  Col- 
lingswood  and  Gloucester, 
where  are  many  attractive 
villas  and  small  homes. 

The  plans  for  the  layout  cf 
the  property,  and  also  the  de- 
signs for  the  houses  and  com- 
munity buildings,  have  been 
prepared  by  Electus  D.  Litch- 
licld,  architect,  of  New  York, 
who    desires    that    generous 
credit  for  assistance  be  given 
to  his  junior  associate,  Pliny 
Rogers.        The   main    fea- 
ture of  the  town  plan  is  a 
'      central  square,  about  300 
feet    on    each    side,    from 
which    the    major    streets 
radiate.  Around  the  central 
square    three-story    build- 
ings will  be  erected,  with 
stores  on  the  first  floor  and 
apartments    above.      The 
west    side    of    the    square 
opens  upon  a  broad  green, 
or  common,  125  feet  wide 
and  450  feet  long,  which 

,   „,       „  ,       is    flanked    at    its    farther 

CK  Flan.s  Beow  11  u-       1.      •..  1 

end   by   church   sites   and 

terminated  by  a  site  for 
a  school  or  a  library  on 
axis.  From  the  north  side 
of  the  central  square  a 
broad  boule- 
vard leads 
out  toward 
Newton 
Creek,  con- 
necting with 
a  bridge  and 
main  con- 
necting road 
to  the  ship- 
yards,  as 
noted  above. 
Parks  and 
playgrounds 


JTCOSr    rLOCR. 
Y-A  RtvOUCD 
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are  also  liberally  pro\-ided  for 
on  the  plot  development. 

The  plan  is  strongly  architec- 
tural in  character  and  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  an 
effective  composition  of  houses 
in  terraces  or  rows,  interspersed 
by  single  or  double  units.  The 
effectiveness  of  a.xial  vistas,  to 
which  the  plan  readily  lends  it- 
self, has  not  been  overlooked, 
and  these  are  pro\nded  in  a 
striking  manner,  as  a  glance  at 
the  layout  will  show. 

Streets  are  laid  out,  for  the 
most  part,  with  a  width  of  50 
feet,  with  roadways  18  feet  wide. 
grass  strips  9  feet,  6  inches  wide. 
and  sidewalks  4  feet  wide.  A 
few  streets  are  of  greater  width 
where  a  concentration  of  traffic 
is  to  be  e.vpected.  .\lleys  10 
feet  wide  are  provided  on  the 
interior  of  all  blocks. 

Lots  are  given  a  depth  of  70 
feet,  following  the  tendency  to 
shallow  lots  in  the  Philadelphia 
districL  This  arrangement  has, 
however,  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. The  principal  gains 
are  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
unimproved  individual  lot, 
which  in  this  instance  was  rela- 
tively high,  and  in  cutting  down 
the  size  of  the  rear  yard,  which 
the  tenant  must  maintain  —  a 
space  which,  when  excessively 
large,  frequently  becomes  an 
eyesore  in  a  development  of  this 
type. 

Lot  widths  in  general  are  14, 
16,  and  18  feet  for  interior  lots 
in  the  several  group  plans,  with 
wider  lots  at  the  comers.     For  semi-detached  houses,, lots  are 
35  feet  wide,  and  for  detached  houses  a  greater  width,  running 
to  as  much  as  60 
feet.      Setbacks 
from  the  street  line 
are    generally     1 5 
feet.     Typical 
houses     range     in 
depth  from   22   to 
28  feet,  so  that  rear 
yards  are  27  to  33 
feet    deep.       This 
arrangement  gives 
80  feet  between  the 
fronts  of  opposite 
houses,    and    from 
54  to  66  feet  be- 
tween the  rears  of 
houses  in  the  same 
block. 

Gas,  electricity, 
and  water  mains, 
as  well  as  sewers, 
are  to  be  provided 
on  all  streets.  Con- 
crete roadways, 
curbs,  and  side- 
walks will  be  con- 
structed. The 
development     cost 
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View  Showing  Section  with  Single  and  Semi-Detached  Houses 
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Type  Symbol 

Detached    •  O 

Detached    P 

DeUched    Q 

Row-end  House R-A 

Row-end  House R-D 

Row-Interior  (or  End)  R-B 

Row-Interior  (or  End)  R-C 

Detached    K 

Semi-detached   S 

Row-end  House Y-A 

Row-end  House Y-A-D 

Row-end  House Y-A-K 

Row-end  House Y-A-G 

Row-Interior  (or  End)  Y-B 

Row-Interior  (or  End)  Y-C 

Row-Angle  House ....  T 

Row- .Angle  House W 


Semi-Detached L-N 

DeUched    N 


FOUR-ROOM    HOUSES 

Xo. 

Rooms 

4 

Front 
Dimensions 

25'  8" 

Side 
Dimensions 

16' 10" 

4 

18' 

0" 

30'  0" 

4 

16'10" 

25'  8" 

4 
4 
4 
4 

19'   1" 
16'10" 
14'10" 
16'  0" 

25'  3" 
24'  9" 
22'  3" 
24'  9" 

SIX-ROOM 

HOUSES 

6 
6 

19'10" 
20'  0" 

24 '10" 
30'  0" 

6 
6 
6 

20' 
20' 
20' 

0" 
0" 
0" 

28'  0" 
28'  0" 
28'  0" 

6 

20' 

0" 

28'  0" 

6 
6 
6 

18' 
18' 

0" 
0" 
Five 

28'  0" 
28'  0" 
Sided 

6 

Five 

Sided 

6-7 
7 


SEVEN -ROOM   HOUSES 
25'  1"  21'  9" 


27'  6" 


Tabulation  of  Types  of  House  Plans  in  Yorkship  Development 


per  lot  will  be  based  upon  an 
average  of  about  ten  houses  to 
the  gross  acre,  which  the  laj'out 
provides. 

Nine  hundred  and  seven 
houses  are  to  be  erected  in  the 
first  development  of  90  acres  — 
provitling  accommodations  for 
4.500  people.  t)f  the  total  num- 
ber of  houses  23  are  detached,  63 
semi-detached,  and  821  in  groups 
of  from  3  to  1 1  houses.  There 
are  in  all  twenty-three  different 
exterior  dcsii^ns  for  houses  — 
some  with  the  same  or  slightly 
modified  floor  plans.  There  are 
five  designs  for  detached  houses, 
three  designs  for  semi-detached, 
se\en  for  end  houses  in  group 
arrangements,  and  five  for  in- 
terior houses  in  rows  or  groups. 
Additional  side  elevations  are 
given  for  each  of  the  latter, 
which  permits  of  their  use  as  end 
houses  in  groups.  There  are 
also  three  designs  of  houses 
with  angular  plan,  adapted  to 
use  in  a  row  or  group  in  which 
the  facade  is  to  be  bent  or  de- 
flected, forward  or  backward, 
forty-five  degrees  in  either  di- 
rection. 

The    dominant    note    in    the 
architectural   style   is   a   simple 
Colonial    motive,    with    houses, 
for  the  most  part,  of  brick,  on  a 
rectangular   plan,    and   roofs  — 
single  pitch,  gable  pitch,  gable- 
ended,  interspersed  with  hipped, 
flat,    and    combined    gable-and- 
pitch  roofs.     There  arc  two  de- 
signs    of     four-room     detached 
houses    of    the    English    cottage 
type  with  undercut  porches  —  one  with  gabled  roof  and  dormer 
windows,  a  story  and  a  half  in  height,  less  happy  in  its  propor- 
tions than  some  of 
the     other     types. 
In     the     detached 
houses    the    gable 
end   is  .turned   to- 
ward the  street  in 
three    designs    out 
of  five ;  in  the  semi- 
detached    type    a 
gable  motive  on  a 
pitched  roof  shows 
toward    the    street 
in  one  of  the  two 
types;  and  in   the 
groups         various 
combinations  have 
been       made       in 
which     the     roof- 
line  is  successfully 
broken    by    gal^les 
on  the  end  houses, 
with  pitched  roofs, 
relieved    by    gable 
motives,  on  some  of 
the  interior  houses. 
An  interesting  and 
instructive  feature 
of  the  work  is  the 


SECOND    FLOOR.    PLAN 

Reproduced  at  the  scale  of  sixteen  feel  to  the  tnch 

Floor  Plans  of  House  P,  Shown  Above 


22'  0" 


Remarks 
Hall  and  stair  in  middle.     Room 

on   either  side, 
li-story  house  with   steep   sables 

and  dormers. 
I'lan  similar  to  P,  with  different 

arrangement  of  bath  and  hall. 
Same  general  plan  as  (J. 
Same  plan  as  R-C. 
Intermediate  plan. 
Compact  plan. 


Flan  similar  to  I.,  except  bath  is 

over  kitchen, 
(iable  toward  street. 
Same  plan  as  Y-A.     Flat  roof. 
Same  plan  as  Y-.^.  Full  gable  at 

end. 
Same  plan  as  Y-A.     With  small 

gable  at  end. 
Intermediate  plan. 
Central  plan,  entrance  at  middle. 
Used  in  turning  interior  angle  in 

group  arrangement. 
Used  in  tiirning  exterior  angle  at 

corner,  etc. 

Bath  "L"  type  not  over  kitchen. 
N    type   same  as   N   detached. 
Compact. 
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method  followed  in  the 
development  of  eleva- 
tions for  the  groups,  to 
secure  variety  without 
unduly  increasing  the 
number  of  designs  for 
individual  fa^'ades. 

In  order  to  study  the 
possible  combinations  of 
the  several  individual 
row-house  units  de- 
signed in  the  same  style, 
but  separately,  the  ar- 
chitect has  used  a  set  of 
cardboard  elevations,  drawn  to  scale 
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FRONT   tUrVATION 


END   CLCVA.TION 
K'productd  al  Ihe  scale  of  sixltrn  Jen  lolhf  inch 

Front  and  Side  Llevation.  House  Type  5 
fliKjr  plan  idehlical  with  Y-B  ond  Y-B  Reversed 


of  the  fifteen  designs  of  end 
and  interior  houses,  and  experimented  with  these  in  various  ways 
to  obtain  possible  group  arrangements.  In  this  way  fifty-six  dif- 
ferent types  of  elevations  for  thp  various  groups  of  from  three  to 
eleven  houses  were  obtained,  similar  to  the  grouj)  reproduced 
on  page  91.  Further,  the  studied  distribution  of  the  semi-detached 
and  single  houses  among  the  rows  or  groups  greatly  enhances  the 
charm  of  composition  in  the  street  pictures  throughout  the  prop- 
erty. 

Details  of  doors,  windows,  and  porches  are  carried  out  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  style  adopted,  painted  white,  and  made  to 
order  at  the  mill  in  quantity  from  the  architect's  designs.  The 
several  types  of  front,  rear,  and  side  porches  or  entrance  ways, 
with  their  variations  in  detail,  add  greatly  to  the  variety,  inter- 
est, and  charm  of  the  development. 

Of  the  total  of  907  dwellings,  302  are  of  four  rooms,  583  are  of 
six  rooms,  and  22  of  seven  rooms.  The  four-room  dwellings  have 
dining-room  and  kitchen  combined,  with  living-room  on  the  first 
floor,  and  two  bedrooms  and  bath  on  the  second  floor,  and  are 
provided  both  in  detached  and  row  houses. 

A  summary  of  the  houses,  divided  into  groups  of  four,  six,  and 
seven  rooms,  is  tabulated  separately  on  the  preceding  page. 

An  analysis  shows  how  the  entire  development  is  based  upon 
six  different  floor  plans,  of  which  the  base  plans  are  K;  L;  N;  O 
(the  second  floor  a  variation  of  the  K  scheme;  and  P,  being  a 
variation  of  the  first  floor,  the  second  floor  further  varied  by 
the  roof);  R-B  (only  the  first  floor  is  a  new  arrangement,  the 
second  floor  being  the  same  as  the  sixth  plan,  S) ;  S  (of  which 
Y-B  and  Y-C  are  repetitions  for  a  block).  The  floor  plan  of  O  is 
utilized  again  in  Q,  R-C,  R-D,  and  R-A;  with  Y-A  and  Y-A-M 
as  similar  variants  of  the  R-A  plan  —  the  second  floor  of  the  lat- 


ter being  also  similar  to 
Type  N.  There  are.  be- 
sides, two  sets  of  inner 
and  outer  corner  plans 
(with  two  "reversed," 
or  four  in  all) ,  accompa- 
nied by  three  sets  of  ele- 
vations. 

These  six  principal 
floor  plans  and  nine  va- 
riants receive  seventeen 
sets  of  exterior  eleva- 
tions. The  quarter-scale 
drawings  for  the  whole 
series  go  on  forty-nine  sheets,  of  which  twenty-nine  carry  sets  of 
three  floor  plans, —  eleven  being  the  regular  types  "reversed," — 
leaving  twenty  sheets  for  various  elevation  treatments;  with  oc- 
casional minor  variations  of  the  window  arrangements  or  roof 
slopes  appearing  over  the  floor  plans  or  above  the  elevations. 

All  houses  have  cellars  with  hot-air  furnace;  wash-tubs  and 
dressers  in  the  kitchen;  electric  lights  and  gas,  and  complete  bath. 
Independent  communication  to  the  stairway  and  bath  is  had 
from  all  rooms.  In  general,  the  floor  plans  are  compact  and  show 
an  economic  distribution  of  the  area  for  living-purposes. 

The  houses  are  of  brick  with  nine-inch  walls.  A  small  portion 
of  the  houses  are  of  stucco,  and  one  or  two  of  frame.  Eleven 
million  bricks  are  being  used  in  the  operation. 

The  average  estimated  cost  of  the  houses  at  the  time  of  plan- 
ning— in  midwinter — was  $2,700.  This  figure  was  for  the  struc- 
ture alone,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  cost  of  lot,  streets,  sew- 
ers, and  other  public  utilities. 

The  contracts  were  let  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  The 
total  cost  of  the  houses  alone  will  range  between  two  million  and 
two  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  cost  of  laying  of  street  im- 
provements will  amount  to  approximately  a  half  million  dollars. 
The  city  of  Camden,  with  which  the  new  town  will  be  incor- 
jiorated,  is  all  ready  to  spend  over  $300,000  in  building  school- 
houses,  fire  stations,  and  other  necessary  municipal  equipment. 
Under  an  agreement  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  with  the  Ship- 
building Company,  the  Government  has  loaned  money  at  five 
per  cent  for  financing  the  development.  The  New  York  Ship- 
building Company,  however,  owns  the  land,  and  has  organized 
a  subsidiary,  the  Fairview  Realty  Company,  to  construct  and 
manage  the  development,  which  company  will  rent  or  sell  the 
properties  upon  their  completion,  the  income  being  applied  on  the 

Government  loan  after  deduct- 
ing interest  and  fixed  charges. 

Two  years  after  the  war  the 
Government  can,  at  its  option, 
order  an  appraisal  of  the  proper- 
ties, and  readjust  both  rents  and 
selling-prices.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  cost  of  con- 
struction and  this  peace-time 
revaluation  may  be  borne  by  the 
Government  as  part  of  the  nec- 
essar}'  expense  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing program. 


F1R-JT     FLOOR-  PLAN 


Floor  Plans  and  Principal  Llevations  of  Double  House.  Types  L  and  N 
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Government  War  Housing.     Part  II 

Continuing  the  Report  of  Events  for  the  Month  of  May 


The  Urgent  Need  of  the  Present  Situation 

THE  necessity  of  pro\-iding  adequate  housing  in  order  to 
obtain  a  permanent  labor  supply  for  war  industries  and 
manufacturing  purposes  requires  no  argument  to  convince 
the  professional  reader.  It  is  only  important  for  any  one  to 
realize  that  most  of  these  industries  have  developed  in  communi- 
ties where  the  housing  pro\-ided  by  private  enterprise  had  been 
constnicled  solely  to  meet  pre-war  conditions.  It  is  further 
only  necessarj-  to  xmderstand  that  many  other  important  indus- 
tries —  such  as  the  powder  plants  and  most  of  the  new  ship- 
yards —  are  located  on  virgin  sites;  often  far  removed  from  all 
pre-war  villages  and  existing  communities. 

Transportation  Xo  Solutioti  of  the  "Housing  Problem" 

Next,  it  requires  to  be  shown  that  it  is  impossible  "to  solve 
the  housing  problem"  by  providing  transportation  to  connect 
factories  and  yards  with  existing  housing  centers;  for  the  reasons 
that,  generally  speaking,  such  "housing  centers"  are  non-ex- 
istent,  or  —  if  available  at  all  —  are  not  within  a  possible  radius. 

It  should  also  be  ob\ious  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  provide  trans- 
portation of  sufficient  capacity  to  convey  16,000  men  to  the 
plant,  and  take  them  away  again,  at  the  identical  minute  at 
which  their  work  begins  and  ends;  nor  to  supply  trackage  to 
connect  with  all  their  necessarily  scattered  and  existing  living 
points;  and.  finally,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  best  work- 
men will  not  be  satisfied  to  continue  permanently  to  expend  an 
hour  or  over  daily  in  traveling  back  and  forth  to  their  work ! 

It  is  difficult  to  find  skilled  labor  willing  to  do  this  —  even 
on  temporar}'  construction  work,  when  paid  for  the  time  thus 
expended.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  expected  of  high-class  labor, 
employed  in  permanently  established  plants.  Even  if  transpor- 
tation can  temporarily  help  in  solving  the  problem,  it  can  do 
no  more,  at  the  best,  as  the  problem  is  on  too  large  a  scale  to  be 
capable  of  complete  solution  in  this  fashion.  While  it  is  the 
best  natural  solution  to  allow  the  laborer  to  live  near  enough  to 
walk  to  and  from  his  work,  it  is  the  more  absurd  to  undertake 
the  constant  cost  of  a  transportation  service  for  this  purpose,  as 
it  remains  a  permanent  (and  entirely  unnecessary)  tax  on  the 
industry,  from  which  no  adequate  income  can  ever  be  estimated. 

Accepting  these  facts,  and  realizing  that  these  war-production 
plants  cannot  become  effective  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  built,  without  laborers  —  in  great  numbers  —  to  keep  them 
in  action,  it  should  appear  obvious  that  the  machinery  necessary 
to  pro\ide  this  labor  (comprising  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
final  cost  of  the  product)  is  quite  as  essential  to  be  supplied  as  the 
machiner>-  necessary^  to  aid  that  labor  —  after  it  has  been  secured 
—  in  fabricating  and  handling  the  required  material! 
The  New  Importance  oj  Labor  in  War  Success 

This  world  waris  a  war  of  organization  of  industries  and  re- 
sources; and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  are  faced  with  a  shortage  of  labor  —  or  man  power  — 
great  enough  to  reduce  the  output  from  our  huge  natural  resources 
so  as  to  delay,  or  even  to  imperil,  its  successful  outcome! 

To  follow  this  argum.ent  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  we  are  for  the  first  time  faced  with  this  new  fac- 
tor in  the  manufacturing  problem,  a  factor  that  is  strange  to  the 
conser\'ative  pre-war  tj-pe  of  business  mind;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  this  war  is  bringing  new  experience  to  labor, —  already 
organized  and  newly  intelligent, —  calculated  to  make  them 
realize  their  own  value  and  power  —  for  them  proven  finally, 
and  most  concluavely,  in  the  present  inconclusive  debacle  of  the 
Bolshe\iki  in  Russia. 

Certain  points  important  to  the  problem  have  already  been 
sufficiently  established  to  be  now  accepted  as  fixed  and  final. 

First.  Workmen  will  not  live  in  temporary  housing  barracks 
and  remain  contented,  efficient,  permanent  laborers. 

Second.  They  will  not  endure  to  travel  an  hour  or  more,  in 
addition  to  working  eight  hours  —  often  ten  hours  — the  day! 

Third.    Large  rentals,  occasioned  by  scarcity  of  living  accom- 


modations, mean  only  an  inevitable  further  increase  in  wages  to 
meet  them  —  and  thus  introduces  another  unnecessary,  and 
probably-  permanent,  tax  on  the  cost  of  the  finished  material! 
The  Second  Housing  Appropriation  Still  Delayed 
Smce  last  month's  issue  was  printed,  the  bill  authorizing  a 
second  housing  appropriation,  of  $60,000,000,  has  passed 
through  Congress  and  been  signed  by  the  President;  the  addi- 
tional $10,000,000  being  added  to  provide  housing  in  Wash- 
mgton  for  department  employees.  It  is  now  the  expectation 
that  the  President,  to  wliom  authority  is  given  for  expending  the 
appropriation,  will  delegate  that  authority  to  the  organization 
already  perfected  by  Mr.  Eidlitz,  under  the  Department  of 
Labor.  So  far  as  is  known  up  to  the  moment  of  writing,  the 
actual  money  authorized  by  the  original  bill  has  not  yet  become 
available;  although  the  authorized  appropriation  is  being  ten- 
tatively allotted  and  preliminary  working  studies  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  started  under  the  Labor  Housing  Board. 
Further  Changes  in  the  Shipping  Board  Housing  Bureau 
The  same  month  has  seen  the  Housing  Department  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
merged  into  the  "Department  of  Transportation  and  Housing." 
This  arrangement  appears  to  set  aside  Mr.  Flannery,  originally 
head  of  the  Housing  Department,  as  Mr.  A.  Merritt  Taylor,  for- 
merly director  of  the  Transportation  Department,  continues  at 
the  head  of  the  reorganized  bureau. 

Other  changes  or  additions  to  the  organization  include  Mr.  A. 
W.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  as  chief  executive;  Mr.  D.  Everett 
Waid  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bing,  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Russell 
as  assistant,  and  Alexander  Mackintosh,  of  Brooklyn,  Eugene 
S.  Klein,  of  St.  Louis,  F.  Mathesius,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  Walter  T. 
Karcher  and  John  W.  Ritchie,  Philadelphia,  as  local  inspectors. 
A  List  of  the  Housing  Developments  Thus  Far  A  uthorized  and 
Allotted  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Transit  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
Philadelphia,  Pa.—  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration.    Owen  Brainard,  Archt.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Newport  News,  Va. —  Newport  News  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co.     Fran- 
cis Y.  Joannes,  Archt.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Camden,  N.  J. —  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.   Electus  D.  Litch- 
field, Archt.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sparrows  Point,   Md.   (St.  Helena  &  Dundalk).     Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.   Edw.  L.  Palmer,  Jr.,  Archt.,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 
Portsmouth,  N,  H. —  Atlantic   Corporation   (Atlantic  Heights 
Development).     Kilham  &  Hopkins,  Archts.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chester,  Pa. — -Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.     Ernest  Flagg,  Archt., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chester,  Pa. —  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.     Archts.:  J.  Edwin 
Brumbaugh,  Chester,  Pa.;  Simon  &  Bassett,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Lorain,  Ohio. —  American  Shipbuilding  Co.    Abram  Garfield, 

Archt.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bath,    Me. —  Texas    Shipbuilding    Co.     R.    Clipston   Sturgis, 

Archt.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wilmington,  Del. —  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.     Ballinger  & 

Perrot,  Archts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bristol,    Pa. —  Merchant    Shipbuilding    Corporation.     Carrol 

H.  Pratt,  Archt.,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Gloucester,  N.  J. —  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  Jer- 
sey  Shipbuilding   Co.     Bissell    &   Sinkler,   Archts.,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Essington,  Pa.  (South  Philadelphia,  Delaware  County,  Pa.).— 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  (The  South  Philadelphia 
Company).   Clarence  Wilson  Brazer,  Archt.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Jacksonville,    Fla.—  Merrill-Stevens    Shipbuilding    Corpora- 
tion.    H.  J.  Klutho,  Archt.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Port  Jefferson,  L.  I. —  Bayles  Shipyard,  Inc.    Alfred  C.  Bos- 
som,  Archt.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  First  Parish  Church,  1814,  Wayland,  Mass. 

Mr.  Andrews  Palmer,  of  Newburyport,  Architect 

//  Inippon-  llml.  through  the  interest  mid  research  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wayland  Cutting,  a  member  of  the  congregation,  more  information  than  is  usually 
nhtiiiiHihle  in  regard  to  the  smaller  .\ew  Kngland  Parish  Church  is  huruit  about  the  history  of  this  structure.  [Ve  are  therefore  printing  a  rhuni  of  Ikt 
fuels,  and  including  certain  excerpts  from  Mr.  Ciillingjs  ''Hundred  Years  of  the  Old  Meeting  House,"  an  address  given  on  the  anniversary  of  its  dedication. 


THE  present  church  structure  at  Wayland  is  the  fifth  to 
serve  that  pur]3()sc  in  its  community.  The  three  earliest 
structures,  dating  from  1642,  1652,  and  1686,  stood  in  the 
old  wraveyard  on  the  Sudbury  Road,  which  was  the  center  of  the 
first  settlement,  then  known  as  the  Su<lbury  ]:ilantali<)n.  The 
parish  was  divided  in  1725;  and  in  1780  the  original  portion,  east 
of  the  River,  was  set  apart  as  East  Sudbury,  the  name  being- 
changed  to  Wayland  in  1835. 

The  first  meeting-house,  "30  fool  long,  20  foot  wide,  and  8 
foot  stud,  with  6  windows,  two  with  4  lights  and  four  with  3 
lights,"  was  a  "mere  log  shelter  with  roof  thatched  with  meadow 
grass,  having  no  floor  but  the  earth."  The  second,  built  in  1652, 
was  similar,  Ijut  ten  feet  longer. 

The  third  structure  (built  in  1686)  was  removed  to  its  new 
location  on  the  old  common  in  the  present  center  in  1725,  and 
there  rebuilt.  "The  meeting-house,  a  large,  square,  weather- 
beaten  building,  without  tower  or  chimney,  resembling  the  'Old 
Ship'  at  Hingham,  stood  close  to  the  road,  a  large  sycamore 
shading  its  pulpit  window.  A  horse-block  by  one  of  its  doors  — 
it  had  entrances  on  three  sides  —  was  used  by  the  parishioners, 
who,  coming  to  church  on  horseback,  often  with  a  pillion  behind 
for  wife  or  daughter,  could  here  easily  mount  or  dismount.  In- 
side, the  square  pews,  with  high  partitions  surmounted  by  httle 
balusters,  the  seats  for  the  austere-looking  deacons  beneath  the 
high  pulpit,  with  its  over-hanging  sounding  board, —  with  the 
massive  galleries,  constitute  the  picture  of  this  old  church,  whose 
frame  still  survives  in  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Bullard." 

When  the  present  church  was  finished,  in  1815,  the  old  church 
building  was  sold  to  Luther  Gleason  and  Jonathan  Heard  "on 
the  condition  that  they  construct  from  the  old  material  a  building 
which  should  contain  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the  town  for  municipal 
purposes  for  thirty  years."  This  room,  existing  today  in  the 
Bullard  House, —  formerly  the  Old  Green  Store, —  was  Way- 
land's  first  town  hall.  The  house  itself,  much  defaced  by  added 
pseudo-Colonial  ornament  and  decoration  in  the  taste  of  the 
eighties,  stands  near  the  church,  facing  across  the  church  green. 

The  present  church  building  was  therefore  the  first  edifice  used 
solely  for  religious  purposes.  Previously,  as  was  the  custom  in 
the  English  parish,  the  interior  was  also  a  m.eeting-place  for 
discussing  the  secular  affairs  of  the  community.  It  was  also 
the  first  meeting-house  built  with  distinct  family  pews  —  its 
predecessors  providing  sittings  for  the  men  and  women  on 
different  sides  of  the  church.  "The  children  and  servants,  and 
earlier  the  slaves,  had  their  places  also,  usually  in  the  gallery, 
where  they  were  kept  in  order  by  the  tithing  men.  As  late  as 
1782,  a  note  in  the  records  indicates  this  feature  still  continued. 

"On  June  i,  1814,  all  able  bocUed  men  of  East  Sudbury  (given 
824  inhabitants  in  the  Census  of  1810)  were  notified  the  frame  of 
the  church  was  ready  for  raising.  'Raising  bees'  were  recognized 
functions  in  the  community."* 

.\  contemporary  description  of  the  edifice  may  be  of  interest: 

"'This  meeting-house  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  for- 
mer; on  a  rising  ground,  of  easy  access.  It  was  located  by  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  town ;  a  majority  who  were  in  favor  of  rebuilding 
on  or  by  the  same  spot,  consenting  to  a  proposition  of  the  mi- 
nority. The  dimensions  are,  length  54  feet,  width  5 1 3  feet,  height 
to  eaves  30  feet.     A  handsome  projection  in  front,  34  x  8  feet,  is 

*Rev.  John  liurt  Wii;ht,  who  died  in  \Va\land  in  iSS.^,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  years,  wrote  in  his  "Rcminiscentcs,"  preserved  in  manuscript  form  in  the 
town  library,  referring  to  the  building  of  the  chiu-ch:  ".\n  able  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  skilful,  experienced  builder  obtained.  .\  beautiful  plan  was  adopted, 
and  the  people  were  spirited  and  liberal  in  furnishing  the  requisite  materials.  The 
master  workman  was  ambitious  to  surpass  any  similar  building  he  had  erected,  and 
the  result  was  a  success  very  gratifying  to  the  inhabitants,  and  highly  i)raiscd." 

Mr.  Wight  also  states  that  this  event  of  the  raising  was  only  one  of  several  such 
gala  days  connected  with  the  building.  He  mentions  the  laying  of  the  foundations, 
the  erection  of  the  tower,  the  ijnishing  of  the  interior,  and  the  raising  of  the  bell  as 
being  celebrated  in  the  same  manner. 


entered  by  several  stone  steps,  guarded  by  an  iron  balustrade. 
The  cupola  rises  to  1 10  feet,  in  which  is  a  good  bell,  weighing  1019 
lbs.  Both  the  exterior  and  interior  display  much  taste.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Andrews  Palmer  of  Newbur>i)ort,  and  the 
cost  of  the  building  was  aljout  $9,500.' 

"The  exterior  of  the  church,  with  two  exceptions,  remains 
exactly  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  1814.  The  clock  was  added 
in  1850,  and  at  the  same  time  the  windows  on  the  sides  were 
changed  to  conform  with  the  interior  requirements.  The  ancient 
tirrtingement  of  windows  can  be  seen  now  at  the  rear  ...  on 
the  outside,  where  the  old  frames  have  never  been  disturbed. 

"These  side  windows  formerly  had  only  the  two  upjier  sashes. 
The  third,  or  lower  sash,  was  added  after  the  removal  of  the  gal- 
leries, thus  lengthening  the  windows;  the  lower  windows,  now  in 
the  vestry,  lx;ing  shortened  one  half  by  removing  the  upper  sashes. 

'•'The  bell  was  cast  by  Paul  Revere  in  1814.  .  .  . 

"The  new  church  of  course  lacked  its  present  setting  of  elm 
trees.     These  were  set  out  in  1827." 

In  the  reconstruction  of  1850  the  seating  capacity  was  reduced 
certainly  a  third.  "A  desire  for  a  parish  room  or  vestry  led  to  the 
building  being  made  two  storied,  by  the  removal  of  the  galleries 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  floor,  eight  feet  above  the  original 
one.  The  gallery  columns  were  saweti  off  flush  with  the  old 
floor,  where  the  stubs  may  be  seen  today.  All  the  windows  on 
the  rear  wall  were  lathed  and  plastered  over,  and  the  walls  fres- 
coed to  represent  imitation  panels,  pilasters,  and  alcoves,  all  in 
a  dull  slate  color.  The  old  white  j)ulpit  was  relegated  to  the  base- 
ment, and  its  slender  supporting  columns  and  winding  stairs 
destroyed.  A  new  pulpit  of  mahogany  veneer  was  installed,  behind 
which  was  placed  a  neat  horse-hair  covered  sofa.  Behind  this  was 
frescoed  an  imitation  alcove  some  ten  feet  high,  with  a  large  cross 
apparently  before  it,  casting  its  shadow  behind  on  the  apparently- 
curved  wall  of  the  alcove;  very  well  done,  a  complete  deception. 
The  white  woodwork  of  the  reconstructed  pews  was  'grained' 
in  imitation  of  hard  wood.  The  outside  of  the  church  was 
painted,  bUnds  and  all,  a  uniform  cheerful  drab. 

"Originally  the  whole  space,  except  the  vestibule,  was  one  room, 
the  floor  level  with  its  three  entrance  doors.  Entering  the  church 
we  should  have  seen  a  lofty  apartment  with  its  pulpit  l>efore  us, 
this  same  one  we  now  see,  except  that  it  stood  high  on  six  slender 
fluted  columns  and  was  reached  by  gracefully  winding  stairs  with 
rails,  on  either  side.  Behind  it  was  the  window,  exactly  as  it  is 
now.  [It  was  restored  in  1898.]  On  this  rear  wall  were  eight  other 
windows  (four  on  each  side  —  two  above  and  two  below),  making 
nine  in  all.  The  lower  four  of  these,  cut  down  to  half  their  for- 
mer height,  now  light  the  rear  of  the  vestry.  A  galler>-  extended 
around  three  sides  of  the  room,  supported  by  fluted  columns 
twelve  feet  high.  These  galleries  were  unusually  wide,  covering 
a  large  proportion  of  the  floor  pews,  much  like  the  galleries  of  our 
present-day  theaters.  The  jjews  were  the  square  pews,  so  called, 
entered  by  a  door  from  the  aisles,  with  seats  on  three  sides,  so 
that  nearly  one  half  of  the  audience  sat  back  to  the  minister. 
The  seats  were  narrow  and  unpainted,  and  fitted  with  hinges,  so 
that  the  close  of  a  hjTnn  was  marked  by  a  clattering  of  falling 
seats  all  over  the  church.  Cushions  were  unknown.  The  present 
pews  were  made  out  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  hinges  are  still  in 
place,  though  now  immovable.  The  woodwork  was  white,  with 
mahogany  trimmings. 

"In  1898  a  restoration  of  many  of  its  former  interior  features 
was  made,  as  we  see  them  today.  The  dismal  drab  color  of  the 
exterior  was  restored  to  its  former  beautiful  white  and  green. 
The  dull  yellow  dome  of  the  tower  was  gilded.  A  fine  new  Howard 
clock  .  .  .  later  replaced  the  irresponsible  vagaries  of  the  old  one. 

"The  shingles  nailed  on  the  tower  and  front  porch  in  18 14.  when 
removed  in  19 14  to  be  replaced  by  sheet  copper,  were,  except  for 
splitting  and  weathering,  found  to  be  perfectly  sound." 
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IF  it  is  possible  to  foresee  any  results  that  will  follow  the  war 
with  ultimate  certainty,  it  would  appear  inevitable  that  radi- 
cal readjustments  in  labor  prices  will  have  to  be  made  — 
in  certain  trades  at  least  —  when  present  pressure  ends. 
In  those  special  manufactures  associated  with  the  trade  of  war, 
the  labor  which  was  at  one  time  cheap  in  the  mills,  and  has  now 
gone  into  munition  manufactures  at  greatly  increased  prices, 
must  lose  some  considerable  part  of  its  present  temporary 
trade  value.  Yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  probably  equally  cer- 
tain it  will  not  again  descend  to  the  low  wage  prices  paid  be- 
fore the  war  I 

Those  firms  concerned  in  metal  working,  for  instance,  before 
cutting  down  their  pay-roll,  will  undoubtedly  make  every  pos- 
sible endeavor  to  find  some  new  outlet  for  their  manufacture 
for  which  there  will  exist  a  permanent  demand  under  future 
peace  conditions  of  the  country.  Some  firms  will  succeed; 
others  will  fail  in  this  endeavor.  But,  though  the  scale  of 
labor  pa>Tnent,  because  of  the  cessation  of  the  present  inevi- 
table demand,  will  probably  somewhat  decline;  on  the  other 
hand,  any  relief  that  might  be  experienced  by  the  mines  and 
iron  furnaces,  for  instance,  will  not  be  immediately  felt,  as 
there  is  every  expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  run  for  some  time  on  the  surplus  of  construction  orders  that 
may  meanwhile  have  accumulated  —  having  been  delayed 
or  held  up  by  more  immediate  and  pressing  demands  for  war 
material  and  supplies. 

The  steel  fabricating  plants  will  then  undoubtedly  endeavor 
temporarily  to  cut  down  their  retail  prices  on  iron  and  steel 
to  as  close  a  margin  as  possible  —  in  order  immediately  to 
find  a  new  outlet  (or  revive  and  increase  an  old!)  sufficient  to 
take  up  the  greatly  enlarged  faciUties  thai  have  been  developed 
for  their  product  by  the  war.  This  tendency  will  at  once  be 
partly  checked  by  the  labor  situation,  which  it  will  be  expected 
will  be  such  as  will  economically  serve  to  counteract  that  tend- 
ency, —  except  in  so  far  as  special  labor  values  in  these  trades 
will  be  somewhat  shrunk  by  the  change  of  economic  conditions, 
—  and  therefore  any  anticipated  possible  decrease  in  the  retail 
price  of  metal  will  have  to  be  cut  principally  from  their  present 
temporar>'  excess  of  "war  profits." 

FOR  the  architectural  profession,  at  least,  the  moral  is 
clear  and  defmite.  With  the  exception  of  steel,  and  of 
certain  articles,  required  principally  in  the  installation 
of  plumbing  and  heating,  and  in  building  hardware,  there  wiU 
be  little,  if  any,  great  depreciation  that  can  be  anticipated  in 
building  cosU!  Skilled  labor  will  certainly  remain  at  least  as 
scarce  and  as  expensive  as  it  is  at  present  —  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  will  even  considerably  advance  before  the 
war's  end;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  labor  that  will  then,  as  now, 


principally  affect  the  costs  of  masonry,  carpentry,  finish  work 
and  most  of  the  other  manufactured  material  that  enters  into 
the  construction  of  buildings. 

Many  of  these  building  materials  will  also  probably  natu- 
rally advance  in  price,  even  if  there  at  first  exists  no  increase  in 
demand  to  affect  their  previous  retail  cost.  This  increase  in 
demand,  however,  is  almost  certain  to  be  felt  in  most  of  the 
construction  trades.  It  will  inevitably  result  in  the  larger 
buildmg  projects,  which  are  at  present  difikult  or  impossible 
because  of  freight  and  transportation  difficulties  and  the  Gov- 
ernment demands  that  make  it  practically  impossible  to  assemble 
the  metal  essential  to  their  framework  and  construction. 

IN  all  those  classes  of  building  which  have  been  affected,  the 
tendency  after  the  war  will  be  to  "speed  up"  sufficiently  to 
counteract  and  overcome  the  recession  in  construction  which 
will  have  occurred  during  the  war  period.  This  always  results 
from  the  mere  natural  operation  of  the  "law  of  average;"  which 
normally  means  that  any  period  of  building  depression  'is  inevi- 
tably followed  by  a  period  of  increased  building  construction, 
at  least  as  long  and  as  strenuous  as  the  period  whose  deflection 
of  the  curve  of  progress  it  struggles  to  restore  to  its  true  arc. 
War  being  an  abnormality,  however,  we  cannot  yet  be  certain 
exactly  how  the  "law  of  averages"  may  be  affected  by  its  rude 
interruptions  of  the  normal  progress  and  development  of  the 
race.  Yet  hardly  anything  in  life  is  more  certain  than  "mar- 
riage and  giving  in  marriage"  —  saving  only  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  death,  with  which  it  is  so  closely  interlocked. 

And  so  homes  for  the  newly  resolving  fainily  groups  must 
continue  to  be  found;  although  it  is  true  that  great  changes 
in  the  centers  of  population  may  again  result  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  that  will  follow  the  war's  end.  It  is  even  possible 
that  our  total  of  family  groups  may  be  seriously  reduced  by 
deaths,  disease,  sickness  —  and  even  by  emigration  overseas! 
If  nothing  worse  follows,  it  may  mean  at  least  a  marked  slowing 
up,  or  deflection,  in  the  curve  of  progress,  that  will  probably 
be  felt  more  critically  in  some  sections  than  in  others. 

Certain  towns  in  New  England  there  are  —  and  many  of 
them !  —  that  were  flourishing  and  promising  centers  of  local 
industry  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  that  have  never 
survived  the  drainage  and  permanent  loss  of  their  best  blood 
caused  at  that  time.  Today  they  have  fewer  buildings  and 
fewer  inhabitants  than  they  then  had.  In  many  cases  this 
was  partly  because  their  men  found  other  places  —  with  better 
business  opportunities  —  available  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
so  never  again  came  back  to  their  old  homes;  and  this  experi- 
ence may  well  recur  again,  under  the  probable  tendency  of 
history  to  repeat  itself,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  world  debacle  I 

IN  the  department  of  residence  construction  and  design,  it 
will  be  necessary  not  only  again  to  catch  up  with  and  equal- 
ize the  losses  occasioned  by  the  previous  depression  in 
building  structures  of  this  class,  but  it  will  also  be  necessary 
to  overcome  the  losses  occasioned  by  war  conditions  —  as 
well  as  the  sudden  increases  of  costs  which  have  immediately 
operated  to  hold  back  present  construction  of  this  character. 
This  unusual  twofold  combination  will  undoubtedly  serve  much 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  prices  of  materials  and  labor  in 
these  trades  that  will  be  affected,  and  so  combine  to  make  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  same  requisite  grades  and  characters  of 
material  at  any  noticeable  reduction  from  the  present  existing 
rate.  Certain  communities  will  require  more  houses  —  others 
less  —  as  conditions  following  the  war  will  slowly  seek  to  revert 
again  to  the  accustomed  levels  and  channels  of  peace  times. 

But  as  to  the  present  "high  costs  of  building"  —  well,  they 
have  probably  come  to  stay!  And  so,  Mr.  Architect,  the  sooner 
you  can  bring  your  clientage  to  understand  —  with  you  —  the 
basic  economic  factors  on  which  these  items  rest,  and  by  which 
they  are  moved,  the  better  it  will  probably  be  for  your  business, 
and  for  all  business,  in  the  days  most  immediately  to  come,  as 
well  as  those  that  will  ultimately  arise,  in  their  turn,  to  follow 
after  them ! 
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